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I. 


Ovr of hell a word comes hissing, dark as doom, 

Fierce as fire, and foul as plague-polluted gloom ; 

Out of hell wherein the sinless damned endure 

More than ever sin conceived of pains impure ; 

More than ever ground men’s living souls to dust ; 

Worse than madness ever dreamed of murderous lust. 

Since the world’s wail first went up from lands and seas 
Ears have heard not, tongues have told not things like these. 
Dante, led by love’s and hate’s accordant spell 

Down the deepest and the loathliest ways of hell, 

Where beyond the brook of blood the rain was fire, 

Where the scalps were masked with dung more deep than mire, 
Saw not, where the filth was foulest, and the night 

Darkest, depths whose fiends could match the Muscovite. 

Set beside this truth, his deadliest vision seems 


Pale and pure and painless as a virgin’s dreams. 

Maidens dead beneath the clasping lash, and wives 

Rent with deadlier pangs than death—for shame survives, 

Naked, mad, starved, scourged, spurned, frozen, fallen, deflowered, 
Souls and bodies as by fangs of beasts devoured, 

Sounds that hell would hear not, sights no thoughts could shape, 
Limbs that feel as flame the ravenous grasp of rape, 
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Filth of raging crime and shame that crime enjoys, 

Age made one with youth in torture, girls with boys, 
These, and worse, if aught be worse than these things are, 
Prove thee regent, Russia—praise thy mercy, Czar. 


II. 


Sons of man, men born of women, may we dare 

Say they sin who dare be slain and dare not spare? 

They who take their lives in hand and smile on death, 
Holding life as less than sleep’s most fitful breath, 

So their life perchance or death may serve and speed 
Faith and hope, that die if dream become not deed ? 
Nought is death and nought is life and nought is fate 
Save for souls that love has clothed with fire of hate. 
These behold them, weigh them, prove them, find them nought, 
Save by light of hope and fire of burning thought. 

What though sun be less than storm where these aspire, 
Dawn than lightning, song than thunder, light than fire ? 
Help is none in heaven: hope sees no gentler star: 
Earth is hell, and hell bows down before the Czar. 

All its monstrous, murderous, lecherous births acclaim 
Him whose empire lives to match its fiery fame. 

Nay, perchance at sight or sense of deeds here done, 
Here where men may lift up eyes to greet the sun, 

Hell recoils heart-stricken : horror worse than hell 
Darkens earth and sickens heaven ; life knows the spell, 
Shudders, quails, and sinks—or, filled with fierier breath, 
Rises red in arms devised of darkling death. 

Pity mad with passion, anguish mad with shame, 

Call aloud on justice by her darker name ; 

Love grows hate for love’s sake ; life takes death for guide. 
Night hath none but one red star—Tyrannicide. 
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II. 


‘God or man, be swift; hope sickens with delay : 

Smite, and send him howling down his father’s way ! 

Fall, O fire of heaven, and smite as fire from hell, 

Halls wherein men’s torturers, crowned and cowering, dwell ! 
These that crouch and shrink and shudder, girt with power— 
These that reign, and dare not trust one trembling hour— 

These omnipotent, whom terror curbs and drives— 

These whose life reflects in fear their victims’ lives— 

These whose breath sheds poison worse than plague’s thick breath— 
These whose reign is ruin, these whose word is death, 


These whose will turns heaven to hell, and day to night, 
These, if God’s hand smite not, how shall man’s not smite ?’ 
So from hearts by horror withered as by fire 

Surge the strains of unappeasable desire ; 


Sounds that bid the darkness lighten, lit for death ; 
Bid the lips whose breath was doom yield up their breath ; 
Down the way of Czars, awhile in vain deferred, 
Bid the Second Alexander light the Third. 
How for shame shall men rebuke them? how may we 
Blame, whose fathers died, and slew, to leave us free ? 
We, though all the world cry out upon them, know, 
Were our strife as theirs, we could not strike but so ; 
Could not cower, and could not kiss the hands that smite ; 
Could not meet them armed in sunlit battle’s light. 
Dark as fear and red as hate though morning rise, 
Life it is that conquers ; death it is that dies. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN HYPNOTISM. 
II. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Succestions form one of the most striking features in hypnotism 
and deserve a careful consideration. They are a late discovery and 
have only recently been employed, thanks to the patient investiga. 
tions of French doctors, who have given to these interesting prob- 
lems an importance formerly unknown. From the point of view of 
hypnotic phenomena, suggestion is the setting in motion of the 
patient’s brain by the hypnotiser, who directs it to any point that 
he pleases. The patient under the influence of suggestion is thus 
experimentally affected by another’s will which is substituted for his 
own, and which makes him think, feel, and act just as if he was him- 
self the motive power, but with no consciousness of what is going on, 
without any recollection of it on waking, and therefore without the 
smallest responsibility for what he has done. 

Hypnotic suggestion, however strange to one who studies it for 
the first time, is nevertheless no new phenomenon in the series of 
psychological operations, It constitutes; in reality, a normal phe- 
nomenon to which hypnotisation gives an expansion and an impulse 
which are quite out of the common. In hypnotism, indeed, as in 
many other matters, the old saying is ever true, “‘ There is nothing 
new under the sun,” and a few instances will sufficiently show how 
all of us, in the course of a single day, undergo ourselves and exercise 
on others a series of unconscious suggestions. The lecturer who 
talks to us, the author whose works we read, the friend who listens 
to and advises us, each and all exercise genuine “ suggestions ” upon 
us. Does not the journalist who boasts that he directs public opinion 
act in the same way? His part is to supply every morning to his 
customers a series of his own ideas, ready made, which become the 
necessary food of those who live on his strength. All the parti- 
coloured advertisements on the walls, telling us of the marvellous 
discoveries of this or that inventor, panaceas for all diseases, marvel- 
lous programmes of candidates offered to astounded electors—are 
not all these so many “suggestions” which first strike the eye and 
finish by fatally impressing themselves on the mind? Everywhere, 
at every moment, we find the signs of suggestions given and re- 
ceived ; in the world of science, of literature, or of art, we find 
the dominant individual, the ‘“‘ Master,” as the phrase is, who pos- 
sesses ideas and suggests them all round him to those who have 
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none. Heads of schools, leaders of sections, leaders of parties, 
kings of fashion—the great man is a genuine social hypnotist: he 
becomes the leader of a group and gives the word of command to his 
followers; the chief man in meetings which he entrances by his 
eloquence ; and all-those unconsciously entranced persons, more or 
less struck with “ crédivité,” applaud him, live on his words, and are 
content to be thus guided. Natural credulity is the second element 
in suggestion, so truly, indeed, that, from the social point of view, the 
hypnotiser and the hypnotised attract and serve as complements to 
each other, like the mower and the field of grass, like the sportsman 
and his game—thus it is that men of energetic will influence their 
fellow men and give to them a special direction and impart to them 
the ideas which they have engendered. In the midst of this com- 
bination and of this subordination of human minds the one to the 
other, one is surprised to think how precarious is the condition of 
human freedom, influenced as it constantly is by the force, more or 
less recent and more or less apparent, of what other people say. The 
power of suggestions is strongest in the period of somnambulism. 
They penetrate to the understanding through the organs of hearing. 
They are loud and expressed by sound, absolutely differing from the 
silent suggestions which we have treated of in the stage of catalepsy. 

Suggestions are simple or complex—they are fresh, temporary, or 
of definite operation. Simple suggestions given to a patient appear 
with the same characteristics which belong to illusions and hallucina- 
tions. You tell a patient that he is in a garden, and he takes what 
you say as the fact: he believes that he is in a garden and tries to 
pick imaginary flowers; or tell him he is near a watercourse, and 
you thus arouse in him an association of ideas: he wants to fish, to 
bathe, to row in a boat. In this there are genuine illusions of the 
patient’s sight. You can in this stage change one colour to another ; 
if you show him a yellow paper and tell him it is blue, he will agree 
with you; or if you show him acolumn of figures to add up, and 
tell him not to see this or that figure, he will reckon up the total 
omitting the numbers which he is told not to see. You may even 
tell him not to recognise a given person when he awakes, and this 
suggestion, termed negative, will operate when he awakes and will 
last for a variable period of time. The individual thus transformed 
can live side by side with one of his neighbours and not see him at 
all, if such a suggestion has been made to him. In this manner 
various suggestions may be presented to him: for instance he may 
be told, ‘“‘ When you awake you will be completely paralysed on one 
side of your body and will not feel stabs or burns on that side.”’ The 
faculties of feeling, of hearing, of taste can be acted on in the same 
way. Youcan tell a patient that ten minutes after he awakes he 
will hear a peal of bells, or a familiar melody, and he will begin to 
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sing it; you may place a bottle of ammonia under his nose and tell him 


it is eau de cologne, and he will agree that it is; you may make 
him swallow a pellet of paper, telling him that it is mint, and he 
agrees and perhaps adds that it is rather strong mint. On his 
motive power similar suggestions will have similar influences, ¢.y., if 
you tell him that when he wakes he will be paralysed in an arm or a 
leg, that he cannot move his tongue or speak, and the like—this 
will produce a temporary inability to talk. Difficulties of digestion, 
difficulties of childbirth, and similar medical matters have been re- 
lieved and regulated in our hospital by this practice of suggestion; 
while peculiar marks on or discolourations of the skin have been made 
to disappear. 

One of the special peculiarities of suggestions is the exactness 
with which they operate at a specified moment, once they have been 
impressed upon the patient’s brain; an influence which has been 
placed in reserve in the patient’s mind will remain silent for several 
days in succession, even for several weeks, and appear at a given 
moment prescribed by the hypnotiser. The patient unconsciously 
carries in himself the germ of activity belonging to someone else, 
ready to burst out at a specified moment. The following instance is 
one from my own personal observation. 

I said to X , a young hysterical woman, who was a very impres- 
sionable patient, “‘ To-day is Saturday : next Saturday you are to take 
a parcel which I will give you to such and such an address.” After 
the suggestion had been given I awakened the patient. During the 
interval of seven days I saw the same patient nearly every day, and 
always asked her, “‘ What is it that you have to do next Saturday ?” 
Each time she replied very simply that she had nothing to do in 
particular on the following Saturday. On the day mentioned I went 
at the appointed time to the house that I had mentioned, and to my 
surprise I saw X: arrive in ten minutes and hand to the appointed 
person the parcel which had been given to her, and go away with- 
out saying a word after having exactly carried out the suggestion. 

In all cases, the acts suggested are repeated by reason of the same 
mechanism. The strange thing which must strike us more particu- 
larly is the special condition of the patient under suggestion, keep- 
ing within him an impulse from without by which he arrives uncon- 
sciously at the moment when the act is to be done and, by virtue of 
the unconscious forces which for the moment are uppermost, faith- 
fully carries out the mysterious suggestions made to him. He acts 
just like a torpedo which is primed to explode at a specified instant, 
and goes off at that very instant. 

The acts done by patients under suggestion have peculiar char- 
acteristics in their manner of execution, showing the all-powerful- 
ness of the automatic activities that are brought into play. In fact, 
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at the moment when the patient dimly feels that the time for the act 
is come, if you examine him you see a strange gleam in his face ; 
his glance becomes unsteady and wavering, his motions are sudden 
and violent, and sometimes he is affected by a temporary absence of 
sensation ; this is a special condition which is developed with an 
absolute beclouding of his consciousness of the external world. 
Under these circumstances the explosion of the superinduced in- 
fluence operates, and once accomplished the patient experiences a 
sensation of expansion, and gradually comes back to his normal con- 
dition, without remembering what has occurred. It thus seems a kind 
of passing madness, and when we see patients accomplish acts sug- 
gested to them with incredible speed and violence, we cannot fail to 
compare them to the impulsive acts of genuine lunatics. ' I should 
add that, while as a rule patients under suggestion say nothing about 
the impulses which they have received, there are still circumstances 
in which these same suggestions exhibit themselves by outward signs 
and produce states of pain and discomfort in the persons who have 
received them. I have seen a patient in a state of profound sadness 
about which he could give no explanation; he began to sob without 
knowing why, and to move about with no apparent motive. The 
sudden effacement of the saddening suggestion re-established his 
calmness and tranquillity of mind, and then the patient, uncon- 
sciously calm again, was astounded at the change which had been 
wrought within him. The effect of suggestions lasts for variable 
periods according to the receptivity of the patient and the nature 
of the suggestion. Bernheim, among other writers, cites a case 
where the suggestion took effect sixty-three days after it had been 
given. 

The enormous influence of another person’s words upon the 
nervous activity of a patient has been shown. This power can be 
used as a means of cure by its operation on sick people. The organic 
tissues of internal vitality can be modified and various alterations 
produced. These will be briefly dealt with hereafter. 

Fascination or Entrancement (minor hypnotism).—Outside these 
various conditions of the higher hypnotism already treated, there is 
another series of similar phenomena constantly met with in actual 
practice, which represents, so to speak, a mixture of these different 
hypnotic states side by side in the same person. This mixed state 
has been principally studied by Dr. Brémand, under the name of 
fascination. Some of its symptoms are akin to those of catalepsy, 
others to those of somnambulism. The symptoms peculiar to cata- 
lepsy are a fixity and wildness of look, motionlessness of limbs, 
which remain in postures assigned to them; the features are stereo- 
typed in a mute expression of profound surprise, and at the 
same time a kind of anxiety is manifested, the breathing is quick- 
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ened, especially at the beginning of the crisis. The anwsthesia of 
the skin and of the mucous membranes is complete. They may be 
pricked with needles, gripped with pincers, and so on; but the fasci- 
nated persons feel nothing. The symptoms peculiar to somnam- 
bulism are as follows. The fascinated patients hear and reply to 
questions ; but it must be remarked that the mental isolation from 
one’s surroundings is never so complete as in the genuine state 
of somnambulisin of the higher hypnotism. Some traces of memory 
remain, so that they know where they are and who it is that speaks 
to them. Still, they are liable to the suggestive influence, and may 
be guided in a definite direction, and particularly in the matter 
of therapeutic treatment, just as one gives suggestions to them. 
Fascination, then, is a juxtaposition of catalepsy and somnam- 
bulism. It is a special phase with nothing original in itself, but only 
a mixed intermediate condition. It has been produced by Dr. Bré- 
mand either directly by a look or by a bright substance. I have 
found my revolving mirrors especially fitted to produce it, and in 
daily practice for the purpose of effecting useful cures, I prefer 
simple fascination to the production of the phases of the higher 
hypnotism. This is par excellence the field of hypnotism most fitted 
to be investigated ; it is easily produced, rapidly developed in many 
patients, and absolutely without any risk. I have met with no 
disagreeable incident as yet in employing it. Thus it is peculiarly 
useful for therapeutic treatment. 

The most remarkable fact about it is that it is compatible with 
the necessities of social life. Most of the persons on whom I have 
employed it are not hospital patients. They are usually men of 
business, clerks, shopwomen, and the like, whom one meets in the 
streets. They are generally brought in by friends who have had 
dealings with magnetisers; or they are instinctively attracted by 
the public exhibitions of hypnotism, and they come for any kind of 
ailment—a tired brain, dizziness, a dull aching, weakness of memory, 
and place themselves in the doctor’s hands. They are sent to sleep 
by a revolving mirror and wake up relieved. After a week or so 
the sedative dose has spent its effect, and they come again to my 
consulting-room to renew their nervous forces. They are social 
types of a distinctive character, and their attitudes have not yet been 
made use of by novel-writers. It is difficult to get any statistics of 
the proportion of persons who are fit subjects for fascination. All we 
know is that a large number of persons with different social sur- 
roundings have a predisposition to it, and no doubt this number will 
vastly increase as the phenomena become popularly known and the 
powers of fascination become stronger. My own opinion is that, as 
an approximate average, thirty to thirty-five per cent. are liable to 
fascination. 
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PHENOMENA oF Excessive ACUTENESS OF SIGHT. 


We have previously spoken of those strange phenomena, by 
virtue of which, in hypnotic states, the torpidity of certain faculties 
is found accompanied by the exaltation of others. Thus, in 
the somnambulistic phase, the subject does not see his sur- 
roundings; talk to him and he will recognise you by the sound 
of your voice, by the touch of your hand, but he does not see you; he 
does not see the place where he is, nor the person speaking to 
him ; he is, as it were, in a dark place, or like one with his eyes 
bandaged. Well, in this special condition of diminution of visual 
impression, it is nevertheless strange to observe that there is a 
whole group of optic faculties which have reached a degree of extreme 
exaltation by a kind of compensation, whilst others are in a state 
of temporary effacement. Mental vision is absent, and physical 
vision rules alone, 

Indeed, in certain circumstances, some subjects are so much out 
of equilibrium, that they can not only read a few lines of a news- 
paper through the fissures of a thick pad of cotton-wool placed 
on their eyeballs, and kept in its place by a band, but they can 
even see special things which our eyes do not perceive. The nervous 
elements of their retina, acted on by a transitory hyperemia, reach 
an extra-physiological degree of exaltation, which enables them to 
experience new sensations unknown by us. Thus they see the flames 
rising from the pole of a magnet; they behold them with plea- 
sure, and are astonished not to be burnt by them. All the subjects 
on whom I have up till now experimented have unanimously declared 
that they saw flames rising from the poles of a magnet; and flames 
of different colouring at the south pole and at the north. 

Here is an experiment which gives an idea of the excessive acute- 
ness of sight developed in a subject in a somnambulistic state: for 
instance, I give a subject, Ch., twenty pieces of white paper 
similar in appearance, at least to our eyes. I make a mark on the 
back of one of these pieces of paper, and I say to the subject in 
the somnambulistic phase: ‘ Look at this piece of paper; there is 
a design on it; it is the portraitof Mr. X. Look well and tell me if 
you can see the portrait clearly.” This done, I shuffle the twenty 
pieces of paper and I say to the subject: “Amongst these pieces of 
paper tell me where the portrait of Mr. X. is.” He examines them 
in succession, and when he reaches the one I marked on the 
back, he does not hesitate, he instantly points it out. This is another 
phenomenon of excessive acuteness of physical vision: the subject 
saw on the marked piece of paper some spots, some peculiar uneven- 
nesses which escape us; he saw differences where we see none. It 
is he who can see and we who are blind; and by reason of this 
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accidental and excessive keenness of sight he recognised the piece 
of paper that had been marked. 


Tue SEQUENCE OF THE PHASES oF Hypnotism. 


We have already explained in the course of this paper the regular 
sequence of phases in hypnotism, showing that in the midst of the 
complex and various states comprised under that name, simple states 
similar to each other could be discerned, endowed with their own 
peculiar characters, and constituting, as it were, the fundamental 
colours of an actual spectrum, melting into each other by imper- 
ceptible gradations. We have shown that the various conditions— 
lethargy, catalepsy, and somnambulism—are developed in a regular 
series; and that the subject can be passed from the lethargic 
state to the cataleptic, and from the cataleptic to that of lucid 
somnambulism, just as in the analysis of the solar spectrum, blue, 
yellow, and red are seen to melt into each other by the help of the 
intermediate tints of green and orange. 

I have shown in my lectures the truth of this point of view, 
by an experiment easily repeated. I take, for instance, a small 
sphere of cast iron, of the size of a small orange. I hang 
it by a thread to the end of a T-shaped fulcrum, so that when 
left to itself it may be able to describe a series of movements in 
horizontal rotation round its centre of suspension. This done, I plac 
a subject underneath it at a distance of about ten to fifteen centi- 
metres. He is awake, and is seated in a convenient position. I 
then give the little sphere a movement of rotation in space ; it begins 
to turn round like a regular plumb-line. When it has revolved 
a few times, the subject, who has not been told about it, is seen 
to fall into lethargy; he goes to sleep spontaneously, and his 
condition is proved by the appearance of excessive neuro-muscular 
excitability. Then, the ball continuing to turn, and no word about 
it being said, the subject is seen of his own accord to open his eyes, 
pass into the higher phase, and present the state of catalepsy. The 
ball continuing its course, the process follows its natural evolution, 
and the subject enters the phase of somnambulism; he speaks, and 
then again he quickly changes his expression, and spontaneously 
reaches the phase of awakening. The experiment may then be 
stopped. The subject, who went to sleep spontaneously, awoke 
spontaneously, through the unexplained influence of the ball 
describing above his head a rotating movement. If the experi- 
ment is continued, a new cycle begins; the subject again falls 
into lethargy, then rises to catalepsy and somnambulism, and 
reappears again in the light of real life. The subject may thus 
unconsciously describe a series of ascending and descending curves, 
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without the employment of any command, and merely by developing 
in him latent automatic activities. 

The experiment may be varied by stopping the rotating movement 
of the ball at any intermediate phase, and in this way the cataleptic 
or somnambulistic condition may be maintained. 

This demonstration of the sequence of the hypnotic phases is 
clearly confirmed by setting in motion the nervous system of 
sensitive subjects by means of another sense—that of hearing. In 
fact, experiments prove that by setting in motion the acoustic centres 
by a mechanical process, such as a soft-sounding whistle, or a few 
notes of Trouvé’s foghorn, a series of the same conditions may be 
developed in succession. Thus, the sensitive subject, hearing a quick 
sound, falls immediately into lethargy; at another sound, he passes 
into a state of catalepsy; then, by means of another whistle, he 
becomes somnambulistic; and, finally, through a last stimulus of 
sound, he is brought back to the awakened condition. A sub- 
ject may, in this way, be led step by step from the lethargic to 
the awakened state; and, according to the wish of the operator, 
he may be left stationary for a long or a short time in any of the 
different phases. 


Points or LEGAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


Obviously, these new conditions developed in mankind, these 
phases of sudden unconsciousness, these states of profound torpor, 
and these suggested impulses casually excited must cause a number 
of new problems to arise, which the administration of the law will 
have to take into consideration. New phenomena in psychology are 
here suddenly brought to light. Absolute astonishment is caused by 
them, and one cannot but think of a whole series of criminal acts 
carried out unconsciously by persons under suggestions, who have 
been sent in a given direction without their knowledge—acts which 
defy the law, because of the condition of irresponsibility in which 
the actors are. I can only here deal succinctly with the few points 
following, and refer my reader to my other works for detailed cases. 

In the lethargic and cataleptic stages the patient is exclusively 
passive; he loses all consciousness of the world around him, and is 
therefore exposed defenceless to any attack and any outrage. He 
can be made in these states to swallow poison by a simple sugges- 
tion, inhale noxious gases, or become completely intoxicated without 
leaving any trace behind. Unconscious violations and indecent 
assaults may take place; even pregnancy has been produced without 
the patient having any recollection of its cause. Such cases are not 
very uncommon, and I am confident that doctors will come to find 
out in the course of time that many women who have been ruined 
have been under the influence of hypnotism. The somnambulist, 
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too, is a malleable subject, capable of being directed in any fashion, 
reacting passively under the influence. He can be led to make a 
manual gift of property, and even to sign a promissory note, a bill, 
or any kind of contract. He is ready to carry out the most minute 
legal formule with a calm assurance which would deceive the most 
skilful lawyers. Indeed, how can notaries or witnesses suspect any 

fraud, when even the doctor needs all his experience and all his skill 
to avoid falling into error? In criminal matters, a man under sug- 
i gestion can bring false accusations, and maintain earnestly that he 
t has taken part in some horrible offence. Homicidal suggestions 
appear not to have been noticed by medical jurists, and hypnotical 
criminals have not yet been so fortunate as to be detected in an un- 
mistakable manner. ut as it is impossible to decide exactly how 
far such things may go, it is desirable that the minds of men should 
be turned in this direction, and that we should recognise that hyp- 
notism produces in certain persons an extra-physiological condition 
ti and a kind of transitory madness which renders them dangerous to 
themselves and to others. 





































INFLUENCE OF CHEMICAL AND OTHER SUBSTANCES. 


I have already alluded to the curious effects of certain substances 
when placed in certain parts of the bodies of hypnotised persons. 
The subject is new and requires a great deal of care and attention. 
I can here only succinctly sum it up by saying that the hypnotic 
state may develop in patients a peculiar over-excitability of the 
nervous system which renders them liable to the impressions of 
influences to which physically speaking they are wholly tnsensible. 
In order to produce the effects we may practise with any substances 
in small quantities in solution, used in tubes of glass closed and 
corked. These tubes may be laid on the skin, on the front part of 
the neck, either on the right or left side, in front of the ear, eye, 
nose, or lips, and the appropriate reactions are immediately brought 
about. They vary usually according to the side touched, the right 
or the left. To start with, the patient should be thrown into the 
lethargic stage, and the substance experimented with should be 
placed in front of the neck, care being taken not to utter a word. If 
it is strong enough as, c.g., strychnine, the patient opens his eyes 
directly and passes to the cataleptic stage of his own accord, then 
the specific action of the drug is set free and local contractions take 
place, or general contractions if strychnine is used. As soon as the 
tube is removed the terrifying symptoms gradually disappear, and 
the patient sinks back into lethargy. If other drugs are applied, 
spirituous drugs or opium, we must wait till the effect of the preced- 
ing substance has been got rid of; unless this is done, the experi- 
ment will not succeed and one only gets mistaken results. The test 
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of their being got rid of is when the muscular over-excitability can be 
again produced on the surface of the forearm. If alcoholic liquid 
is used or laudanum, more complex effects follow. The patient is 
peculiarly excited, he goes upan ascending scale and passes through 
the cataleptic stage to somnambulism, and then, since the capacity of 
speech is natural to this stage, he talks and expresses his feelings. 
If he is under the influence of a tube containing brandy, he shows 
signs of drunkenness, he is dizzy or has symptoms of sickness; in 
some instances his speech is thick, and when the influence is pro- 
longed, he falls down in the genuine condition of one overpowered 
by drink. Take away the tube and the symptoms of experimental 
alcoholisation cease, and if the patient is left alone and not a word said 
to him, he puts himself by automatic movements into the primitive 
lethargic condition. Thus he has travelled up and down the scale 
and come back to where he started from. The effects of opium are 
shown in the same manner; it seems to produce special hallucina- 
tions of the power of hearing. The patient hears pleasant musical 
sounds; his memory brings back to him opera airs which have 
struck his fancy and sometimes he begins to sing. 


I must now pass to the influences exerted by one hypnotised sub- 
ject upon others. Ly the effect of hypnotism the nervous system is 
rendered excessively excitable. The emotional faculties reach a 
pitch of extraordinary excitement by reason of which a shock coming 
from one person is transmitted to another, if there is a natural sym- 
pathy between the two. If the one is separated from the other by 
a screen, and the one is put into a state of depression and repulsion 
by placing a blue ball before his eyes, the other who is behind the 
screen is immediately affected in the same manner; he also becomes 
melancholy and tries to get away. <A yellow ball has the opposite 
effect, making both of them lively and happy. Persons who are 
not sympathetic towards each other cannot produce these results. 
In a group of eight or ten persons put to sleep, I have seen some 
whose natures are unsympathetic in their normal condition, show by 
repellent and violent motions the special kind of dislike which 
affected them. This phase cannot fail to be of interest and to 
deserve careful study, leading as it does to the genesis of passion 
and to what is ordinarily termed instinctive attraction and repul- 
sion. In this class of ideas I have discovered one new phenomenon 
which may give to suggestions a greater intensity and a greater 
energy than they at present exercise. I had a patient once under 
my care subject to epileptical vertigo. This man was seized at a 
given moment with the mad hallucinatory idea that he was poisoned ; 
it was impossible to get a word from him, and for four days like a 
man who had really taken temporary leave of his senses, he refused 
all kinds of food. Naturally alarmed at this dangerous obstinacy, I 
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endeavoured to make suggestions to him by ordering him to eat, 
and telling him that his would-be poisoners were in the hands of the 
police. Four times I repeated this suggestion but in vain; the 
man merely repeated the phrase, ‘I will not eat.” On the fourth 
day of this unexpected fast, I was about to have the man sent to an 
asylum where he could get special attention, when the idea occurred 
tome to make the suggestion to him through the medium of a 
patient in a state of hypnotism instead of through myself. I thought 
that if I brought together two persons in a similar psychical condi- 
tion I might be able to establish a harmony between them and cause 
the one to understand the other. So I said to the intermediary whom 
I employed, “ Go and tell your companion that his poisoners are 
arrested and that he must take his meals.” The order was thus 
transmitted to him, and judge of my surprise and that of my assis- 
tants when we saw the man who was suffering from the delusion 
that he was poisoned, listen to the sympathetic voice and immediately 
reply that he would eat his meals. In fact, on his awakening this 
man proceeded to eat whatever was put on the table for him, and 
had no consciousness of the period of delusion through which he had 
passed. Here we have again a new fact with regard to the influ- 
ence exercised by the hypnotic state of one subject on another in a 
state of hypnotism, a fact which tends to show how we may be able 
to combat and get rid of obstinately fixed ideas and certain patholo- 
gical disturbances, at any rate while they are fresh and have not had 
time to become imbedded in the mind. 


THERAPEUTIC APPLICATIONS. 


All these interesting investigations into the different hypnotic 
states which we have just set forth would be barren of result, 
and would deserve to be condemned as empty speculations, if 
they did not contribute therapeutic applications of the highest 
interest, destined to resound in the domain of acute and chronic 
diseases of the nervous system. Medicine finds in them quite a 
new means of action which will enable it to further extend the influ- 
ence of a beneficent system of therapeutics. The new hypnotic 
therapeutics borrows its means of action chiefly from purely 
physical processes, which, acting on the peripheric extremities of 
the nerves, bring about central reactions of vital importance. The 
chief agencies are the vibrations of light and of magnetism, in the 
shape of rotating mirrors and magnetised rods or rings. 


I. Roratinc Mirrors. 


Seeing the special influence of bright surfaces in rotation on 
the eyes and nervous system of larks, and keeping in mind at the 
same time the specially fascinating influence, pointed out by Braid, 
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of a bright object on the human eye, I asked myself if these same 
bright surfaces of, mirrors d alouettes might not produce identical 
effects on the eyes of man. 

So I at once set about investigating in this direction, and I had 
the satisfaction of seeing that my forecast was correct. I placed 
some subjects whom I thought sensitive in the presence of these 
new engines of fascination, and to my great satisfaction I established 
the fact, that one could develop in them a special nervous state : 
yiz., the minor hypnotism characterized by anesthesia, the cata- 
leptic condition of the muscles, and the openness of the mind to 
suggestion.’ 

Armed with this new means of action, I was enabled to apply the 
processes of hypnotic therapeutics to a larger number of subjects. 
These new instruments are like unwearying workmen, who multiply 
the isolated action of the hypnotizer. With them all the old 
processes are at once abandoned, which were so slow to set in 
motion, so uncertain in their results and tiring in practice; such as, 
fixing the look by means of the eye ora bright object, prolonged 
shutting of the eyes, and so forth. These are impersonal 
instruments untroubled by emotion; with them you go straight to 
the mark, and my personal experience proves to me every day that 
when used with method and discrimination they produce definite 
results; and, moreover, their use is quite harmless. I have never 
had the slightest accident with them. They may be used, firstly, 
alone, as a means of fascination; secondly, concurrently with 
electrization or suggestion. Their influence is effective in the case 
of nervous diseases in general, and in all the vague and diffuse 
forms of neuropathy, which are constantly met with in hysteria, 
epilepsy, chorea, vertigo, headache, insomnia; and I may say, even 
in the department of psychiatry, by modifying certain hallucinatory 
conditions. I may add that in obstetrics their, anesthetic influence 
may be very successfully made use of, and I have pointed out that 
in certain cases one may produce during the latter period of preg- 
nancy, without any inconvenience, a state of fascination in some 
women, and thus end the lying-in painlessly. I have had already 
several instances of this. 

In chronic diseases of the nervous system, the sedative influence 
of the rotating mirrors, used with discrimination, is again called 
upon to play a beneficent part. Following the example of Braid, 
I penetrated this special department, until now untouched by French 
doctors, and was able to accomplish truly surprising cures, the details 
of which I shall not give here.’ 

These are facts which have been confirmed every day in current 


(1) Review of Hypnology, 1890, p. 7, * On Fascination.” 
(2) See the Review of Hypnology, the hypnotherapic clinical bulletin of ‘La Charité” 
Hospita). 
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practice, and which will stimulate the remarkable interest now 
legitimately aroused by hypnotic research. 


Il. Tue Inrivence or Macnets. TRANSFERENCE.’ 


This new method of therapeutics, which consists in the trans- 
mission of the nervous state of a diseased subject to a subject 
hypnotised by means of a magnetic rod, is one of the most curious 
and strange phenomena that have latterly been brought to light; 
and the results already obtained are so rapid and so mar- 
vellous and, I may add, so inoffensive, that I do not hesi- 
tate to say that this is a new method, of unknown power and 
incontestable efficacy, which in the near future is destined to govern 
the therapeutics of nervous diseases, not only in their acute, 
but also in their chronic manifestations, which, thanks to it, can 
be successfully modified. In addition to this, I say that psychiatry 
is destined to profit by these new processes, since the laws that 
regulate the dynamics of the elements of psychic activity are 
analogous to those regulating the purely neurological activities, 
and there is every reason to believe that the therapeutic methods 
which influence the latter must produce identical reactions on the 
former. Some experiments I have recently made confirm this 
opinion, and I reserve for some future time the communication of 
the results. 

In what consists this new method called “transference ’’? Suppose 
a subject, A, afflicted with hysterical contraction, another, A’, with 
shaking paralysis, and another, A”, with lateral hemiplegia, the result 
of an emboly in the brain. Each of these subjects, without being put 
to sleep, and wide awake, is placed in succession before a sensitive 
subject, B, who is in the phase of lethargy. This subject becomes 
for the time partner with A. A lays his hands on those of the sleeping 
subject, and an assistant, holding a big magnetised rod with three 
branches, moves it for a minute or two in front of the arms of the 
two subjects placed before him. He follows the line of the limbs, 
forming thus a circuit of continuous magnetization, and at the same 
time he takes good care only to work with the north pole (this is of 
vital importance), when he stops at the painful places pointed out by 
the patient.” 

After a few seconds, the contraction of A passes to his 
partner B, who has served as a receiver. This moment is 
announced by nervous shocks which appear in the arm of B, 
and indicate the moment of impregnation. The hands of 
the two partners are then separated and the patient A remains 
isolated. B, who has received the transfer of the morbid con- 
dition, is then taken in hand, and as he has remained in the 


(1) See the Review of Hypnology. ‘‘On Transference as a Therapeutic Method,’ p. 41. 
(2) See the isolated influence of each pole of a magnetised rod at the end of this article. 
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lethargic condition, he is methodically awakened by passing him 
through the phases we have already indicated of catalepsy and 
somnambulism. When he has reached the stage of lucid somnam- 
bulism, it is well to stop in order to question him. A strange 
and convincing phenomenon then occurs which shows the study of 
neurological phenomena in quite a new light. Thus B speaks, but 
he no longer speaks as if he were B, as if he were himself; under 
the influence of the magnet, the nervous state of A with his 
contraction has been imparted to him: and with his contrac- 
tion he has borrowed from him his psychic personality, and if, for 
example, B is a woman, she talks of her moustache, of her 
whiskers, of her short-cut hair: she takes the name of A, 
and gives the details of his illness, which are sometimes very 
precise, and have occasionally enabled me to make a more accurate 
diognosis. 

The experiment can also be varied thus: If you place in the 
presence of Ba subject, A, suffering from tremors or shaking paralysis, 
B immediately receives the tremors of his partner and trembles in a 
rhythmic and continuous way, with all the characteristics of the real 
patient. If he be placed in connection with a subject, A’ or A”, 
afflicted, for instance, with hemiplegia, by proceeding in the way we 
have just indicated with a magnet, the hemiplegia of A” is bodily 
transferred to L, together with flabbiness of the arm, loss of power 
in the leg, and, what is more, with deviation of the tongue and 
difficulty in speaking. In fact I have noticed that in certain 
circumstances, a subject suffering from palpitations could transfer to 
a receptive subject his own palpitations, and the increase in the 
heart-beats could be detected instantaneously by auscultation. Some- 
times the relief was immediate. 

The transmission of the nervous state of a subject, A, to a receptive 
subject, , is so manifest a reality, that by means of a dynamometer 
examined before and after the experiment you can measure the dy- 
namic power lost by the receptive subject B and gained by the pa- 
tient A. This quantity of acquired dynamic power is not always 
equal to the quantity emitted, but the physical fact in itself is proved. 
Paralytics who have for some time undergone transference gain on 
the left or the right side adynamic power they did not possess before. 
Sometimes this gain amounts to 10 and 12 kilos after a few days, as 
can be confirmed by examining the clinical acts of my term of 
office at the Charité Hospital,’ and therein lies the true secret of the 
cure of certain chronic paraplegias and of the remarkable relief of 
& great number of nervous troubles of long standing. 

As soon as the receptive subject B, in a state of lucid somnambu- 
lism, has revealed his neurological condition, and undergone the 
transference of the morbid condition of A, you awake him by the 

(1) See the clinical bulletins in each number of the Review of IMypnology. 
VOL, XLVIII. N.S. re) 
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usual processes. The awakening takes place instantancously, and 
at the same time that he becomes conscious of the exterior world, 
you witness that strange immediate disappearance of all the morbid 
conditions, of which he was the temporary support. Thus the 
phenomena of contractions and tremors vanish on the spot, and 
the impassive subject, unconscious of all that has passed, retains 
no memory, no feeling of suffering, and even asks for: a new 
transference: for you must know that the subjects used as trans- 
fers are all neuropathic, and have a dim idea that in this way they 
get rid of some of their ill-balanced nervous force. The sole 
result is the relief of the patient, whose condition is sometimes 
modified at once, or, as a general rule, after the expiration of two 
or three hours. 

These are indeed strange phenomena which upset what we 
think we know in neurology, and in some respects approach the 
marvellous. But whatever one may say or think, they are real 
facts. They are therapeutic effects which are verified every day, 
and may be confirmed by the clinical bulletins of the Charité. I 
rejoice to think that these new studies, true daughters of modern 
hypnotic research, of which they are the practical incarnation, 
will in the near future take that legitimate share of influence in the 
treatment of nervous illnesses to which they are entitled. Their 
harmlessness is in their favour; they present no danger. They can 
be rapidly and easily used, and their sphere of influence is consider- 
able: it extends at once into the domain of psychic and into that of 
purely neurological activity. 


Tue Psycutc INFLUENCE OF MAGNETs. 


In the group of therapeutic influences the results of which I have 
just given, I cannot pass over in silence the special influence of 
magnetised rods on psychic phenomena in the case of hypnotised 
subjects; and the special way in which they modify the centres 
of emotion. I have in fact noticed that if you present the north 
pole of a magnetised rod to a subject in a state of lethargy,’ you 
arouse in him movements of joy and expansion of feeling, and that 
if you connect him with the south pole, movements of repulsion 
appear ; and, finally, that if one of his hands be put in contact with 
the north pole and the other with the south, a special condition is 
observed—an emotional resultant of the two forces previously indi- 
cated, an actual state of alternating experiences. 

You take, for instance, a large rod with three branches, and place 
it in a horizontal position, the north pole being directed towards the 
sensitive subject in a state of lethargy. After a few seconds, the 
magnetic influence becomes manifest, the subject stretches his hand 
towards the magnet, takes it, and after suffering a slight shock which 

(1) Review of Hypnology, p. 74. 
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indicates that he is penetrated by the magnetic influence, he takes the 
magnet by the north pole and contemplates it with delight. He 
passes into the somnambulistic state and then he speaks; he com- 
municates his impressions and emotions. 

“What do you see?” you ask him, “and why are you so 
pleased ? ” 

“T see flames,” he says, “ flames of various colours, and I love to 
look at them. Oh, how happy I am! I feel so well; I should like 
to live always in this condition.” 

If, at this conjuncture, the pole of the magnet is suddenl; 
changed and the north pole is replaced by the south, an instan- 
taneous alteration is visible in the subject. Terror and profound 
uneasiness appear ; the subject, with irritated looks and a shrinking 
expression, pushes away the magnet and throws it violently on the 

und. ‘There is in this scene a series of acts which brings to mind 
the repelling movements of the magnetic needle in the presence of 
a pole of the same denomination. 

Finally, the subject having returned to a state of lethargy, if one 
pole of the rod is placed in one hand and the other pole in the other 
hand, two opposite counterbalancing forces, the attracting element 
and the repelling, are united in the same subject; the reaction on 
the regions of emotion is logical; the patient is influenced by two 
forces of different natures, which reveal their characteristics in the 
shape of a neutral condition, a kind of resultant; and the im- 
passive subject interprets this nervous state by a characteristic 
phrase: “ Do with me what you will: it is all the same to me: I 
am quite indifferent.” 

These curious studies, which are still in their infancy, are, in my 





C Opinion, susceptible of practical applications of some importance 
f from the point of view of therapeutics, namely, in certain psycho- 

pathic conditions accompanied by sadness and depression. It has 
8 ilready happened with certain sensitive subjects presenting emotional 
h nditions of a gloomy tendency that I have subjected them for 
m sme time to the beatifying influence of a magnetised rod; and I 
at have observed a remarkable change in their temper and a relief from 
yD. their depressed state. These are delicate experiments on the value 
th which it is not yet possible to pronounce an unqualified judg- 
is ment, but we think, nevertheless, that when they have been accurately 


li- studied they will enable us to introduce into the order of psycho- 
logical phenomena some modifications of the greatest importance. 


1ce J. Lvys, 
the Member of the Academy of Medicine and 
. Physician to La Charité Hospital. 
the 
nd (1) Reichenbach in his experimental studies already observed the fact, that hypnotic 


ich tbjects perceive flames at the poles of magnets. We have often verified this discovery. 
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THE STRONGHOLD OF THE SPHAKIOTES. 


Ir was with a feeling of no ordinary interest that I looked from the 
bridge of a small Greek steamboat across the Cretan sea, to where a 
chain of snow-clad peaks rose glistening against the deep azure of 
the southern sky. Before us towered the splendid mass of the Levki 
Oré—the “White Mountains ”—for centuries the home of liberty 
und the stronghold of a free and warlike race; to our right a range 
of lesser summits seemed to faint away upon the blue horizon; to 
our left, the triple cone of Ida soared aloft like a pyramid of fleecy 
cloud. As we neared the shore we could trace the outline of deep 
valleys and ravines descending into the richly-wooded plains below, 
where pleasant villages lay nestling amid the foliage of the olive 
groves, while here and there the brightly-coloured kiosk of a 
Turkish country-house, or the more softly tinted battlements of some 
old Venetian mansion, enlivened the undulating stretches of silver- 
grey and green. ‘The entrance to the harbour of Canea, with its 
quaint old mosque in the foreground, its busy crowd of sailors and 
boatmen and porters of every nationality, language, and colour, its 
picturesque groups of swarthy bare-legged Arabs and Ethiopians 
reposing in every sunny corner along the quays, its venerable sea- 
gate with the Lion of St. Mark recalling the bygone glories of 
Venice, its towers and minarets gleaming in the sun, and its gaily- 
painted caiques dancing lightly on the waves—all framed in by the 
frowning battlements of a medizval fortress, and crowned as it 
were with a wreath of mountain snows—presented a scene of singular 
interest and beauty, so abundant in memories of the past as to banish 
from the mind the sad realities of the present. 

The moment of my arrival in Crete was an interesting one. The 
elections—the first attempt to set in motion the constitution inaugu- 
rated by the firman of last November—were on the point of being 
held, and much curiosity existed as to how far the Christians would 
be willing to avail themselves of their diminished privileges. Their 
leaders in Canea were busy sending messages in all directions, advis- 
ing them not to vote, lest by doing so they should acknowledge the 
legality of the firman ; and their efforts were successful, inasmuch as 
only some four thousand votes were recorded in a Christian electorate 
of sixty-two thousand. The system of indirect election has been 
introduced by the firman, the voters of both creeds nominating 
electoral boards, which afterwards assemble to choose the deputies. 
But as in many districts not a single Christian came to the poll, the 
electoral boards could not be formed, and a legally-constituted 
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Assembly became impossible. The Christian population thus takes 
up an attitude of passive resistance, and the deadlock is complete. 
Even the Mussulmans voted in small numbers, for they are tired of 
political struggles, and care little for their constitutional rights so 
long as they have an army of the faithful in the island to uphold 
them against the turbulent and aggressive Giaours. 

For the next few weeks I had a veritable surfeit of Cretan politics. 
I discussed the situation with men of high and low degree, with poli- 
ticians of all shades of opinion ; I had audience of Chakir Pasha and 
the Orthodox bishops; I held parley with Mussulman beys and 
Christian ex-deputies and foreign consuls; and examined the Halepa 
Pact—the Magna Charta of Crete—and the firman of November 
with men of the law. I became the repository of many conflicting 
opinions and many divergent statements of fact, but I listened to 
the latter without amazement, bearing in mind the words of a certain 
Cretan poet, whom the great evangelist of the Cretans quotes for the 
guidance of their first bishop. I was not, however, altogether satisfied 
by my researches, for as yet I knew little of the fierce mountaineers 
to whom Crete owes whatever liberty she has gained in the past; and 
Ilooked towards the snowy battlements of their lofty citadel with 
an increasing desire to find my way into its mysterious recesses. 
Accordingly I determined to proceed through the heart of Sphakia to 
the African sea, and I was fortunate to be joined by a fellow-traveller 
well known for his extensive knowledge of Eastern affairs. 

It was a sultry day, with a burning sun overhead, as our little 
cavalcade, consisting, all told, of four Christians, three Mussulmans, 
a horse and four mules, made its way through the streets of Canea 
and directed its course towards the mountains. Two gendarmes, a 
mounted Mussulman, and a Christian of the infantry, formed our 
escort. Leaving the city behind with its gloomy Venetian gates and 
massive fortifications, we followed a rugged lane, edged with aloe 
and prickly pear, until reaching some higher ground we saw beneath 
us a spreading forest of olive-trees bespangled here and there with 
brightly gleaming villages. A pleasant prospect, if we could only 
forget that these smiling hamlets, for such they seemed, were little 
more than groups of desolate ruins. The insurrections of the past 
and present centuries have left their mark upon this lovely country, 
“where every prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” As we 
ascend into the mountain district we traverse the fertile valley 
of the Iardanos, where the air is scented with the fragrance of the 
orange-blossom, and the luxuriant foliage of the vine, wedded, as 
Horace says, to the lofty forest-trees, allows us but an occasional 
glimpse of the imposing snow-clad summits above our heads. This 
rich district produces on an average four million oranges in the 
year. We enter a picturesque village half hidden among orange 
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and lemon trees laden with golden fruit, and we pause by the 
verandah of an inn, where the gossips of the little community are 
already assembled to enjoy the cool of the evening hour. Here, as 
we afterwards learned from some peasants, a recalcitrant tax-farmer 
who had refused to pay his debts to the Government, was sitting one 
day with his friends, when some gendarmes suddenly appeared on the 
road. Fearing they had come to arrest him, he took to flight, when they 
fired and killed him, impelled, I presume, by a sportsmanlike instinct 
rather than by any more strictly logical motive. We forded the clear 
swift stream of the Iardanos, and began to ascend the steep acclivity 
before us when the sky darkened, and a fierce sirocco began to blow, 
sweeping along the bare precipitous mountain side with such fury 
that we feared our mules might lose their footing and tumble with 
us into the deep ravine, where far beneath us we could see the pine- 
tops bending to the blast, and beyond them a billowy sea of olive- 
trees tossing in waves of dusky green with a foam of silver-grey. 
is But the hardy animals planted their feet among the loose stones and 
| pointed rocks with a dogged obstinacy which for the time won all 
our admiration, though the same characteristic when displayed, as it 
sometimes was, on other occasions, did not seem to us to be equally 
worthy of praise. Strong, active, and enduring, though self-willed and 
prone to kick against restraint, the Cretan mule is an admirable type 
of his sturdy and ungovernable master. 

The shadow of night was falling as we entered the mountain vil- 
lage of Lakkos, passing on our way a small encampment of Albanian 
gendarmes—surly, ill-favoured-looking fellows who, as we after- 
wards learned, lead a cat-and-dog life with the villagers. The 
latter, most of whom were veritable sons of Anak, apparently 
regarded us with some distrust as we entered the little khan, but as 
soon as we produced our credentials they received us with all cor- 
diality. We were conducted to one of the largest houses in the 
village—a two-storeyed mansion, the lower part serving as a stable, 
and the dwelling-rooms on the floor above being reached by a ter- 
ribly steep flight of stone steps. Here we were hospitably enter- 
tained by the man of the house, a fine-looking mountaineer, who 
attended to our wants in person, while the women of the family, 
grouped together in a dark corner, seemed contented to watch us 
with a shy curiosity. Presently the villagers dropped in one by one, 
till soon we were a goodly company ; and the flickering light of our 
tiny lamps, falling dimly on their swarthy, handsome, black-bearded 
faces, their herculean frames and picturesque costumes—at the same 
time faintly shadowing the outlines of female forms in the back- 
ground—revealed to us a scene worthy of a Jordiens or a Teniers. 
There were few of these wild warriors who had not taken human 
life in this land of the vendetta and religious feud ; most of them 
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had carried a rifle in the two last insurrections, and yet now they 
told their tale of outrage and wrong with an almost touching naive(é, 
resembling the frank simplicity of children. Many of their narra- 
tives scarcely stood the test of inquiry, but there was no conscious 
attempt to deceive, nothing but an overwhelming conviction that all 
their evils must be traced to the hereditary foe. Most of their 
charges were brought against the gendarmes, of whom they said 
their wives and daughters were in such fear that they dared not go 
out to work in the fields; once the gendarmes had attacked them, 
but the women, being near the village, cried out, and help was forth- 
coming. There were a dozen soldiers in a fort commanding the 
village, but they had committed no depredations beyond the cutting 
of some wood ; their officer kept them in good order, and they even 
acted as some sort of check upon the lawlessness of the gendarmes. 
A few instances may be given of the peasants’ complaints. One 
of their fellow-villagers, whom I will call Démétri, had been mur- 
dered, they said, by the gendarmes. Démétri had a grudge against 
his neighbour Giannés, because the latter had opened a window in 
the wall of his house which commanded the former’s garden. 
Démétri, instead of seeking his remedy by ordinary law, induced a 
body of gendarmes to accompany him to the house of Giannés, 
either with the object of arresting the latter or of compelling him to 
close the obnoxious window. A body of outlaws was lurking in the 
house, a fact of which Démétri was probably already aware; a 
skirmish took place; the outlaws escaped, and Démétri was found 
dead. When we suggested that on the whole it was probable that 
the outlaws had killed Démétri, inasmuch as he had brought the 
gendarmes to their place of concealment, our informants readily 
agreed, without seeming to see that the admission destroyed their case. 
But it was enough for them that Démétri lost his life in a struggle 
in which gendarmes were concerned. We afterwards discovered that 
he had not been shot, but strangled; and that his adversary’s son 
was suspected of the crime. Next we were told by one of the 
peasants that his son, a lad of eighteen, had been flogged by the 
gendarmes. A little patient investigation revealed that the boy had 
been indulging himself in a wine-shop, near the door of which the 
gendarmes had pitched their tent; that he persisted in passing to 
and fro before the tent, though warned to desist by the gendarmes, 
who next morning caught him, and after administering ten strokes 
with a light rod, released him at the entreaty of his mother. Another 
case was then brought forward of some peasants who had been kept 
exposed to the sun for five hours as a punishment for some offence ; 
but it turned out that during this time they were surrounded by ten 
gendarmes with rifles and fixed bayonets, who must have been in at 
least as bad a plight as their prisoners. I was already familiar with 
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this case through the Greek newspapers, which stated that the 
peasants had been turned towards the sun with pointed stakes under 
their chins. 

But though after a little investigation the outrages were reduced 
to a somewhat attenuated form, there could be no doubt as to the 
burning feeling of resentment which existed among the people—a 
resentment apparently caused rather by small injuries and insults 
than by any flagrant acts of outrage. The peasants told us plainly 
that they were thinking of murdering the gendarmes, and that 
nothing restrained them but the fear that a terrible vengeance would 
be exacted from their village. Only one of them spoke in general 
terms of the state of the country, and his words are worth repeating. 
“We want a strong Government,” he said ; “ we are now governed 
by a weak, decaying Power, which we cannot respect. We have 
no protection against wrong and injustice; we are harried, beaten, 
and insulted ; and if some change does not come soon we will leave 
the island.” 

It was past midnight when our interview came to a close, and we 
prepared to dispose ourselves for slumber. But a host of visitors of 
another kind soon made its appearance and importuned us with un- 
wearying attentions. Sleep was impossible, so we opened the door 
of the cottage and stepped out into the night. There was an ex- 
quisite freshness in the mountain air; the wind had lulled, and the 
full moon, rising high above the snowy pinnacles of the Levka Oré, 
shed its soft pale light upon the olive-clad valley below. It was an 
enchanting scene, so suggestive of peace and tranquillity as to banish 
from our minds those pictures of human passion and human anguish 
upon which these stern majestic heights have looked down through- 
out the ages with calm unmoved serenity. 

We left Lakkos at dawn, and our Mussulman attendants played a 
trick on our Christian gendarme, whom they systematically boy- 
cotted, by not awakening him from his slumbers when we started. 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. He overtook us, breathless 
and excited, after we had travelled about ten miles. As we continued 
to ascend the scenery at every moment became wilder, and the view 
more extensive, until at length the western half of the island seemed 
to spread like a map beneath our view. We then descended ‘into the 
upland plain of Omalos, which lies about five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. This high tableland, which may be described 
as the heart of the Sphakian district, measures about four miles by 
three; it is perfectly level, and the melted snow and rain-water 
spreads over its surface until late in the spring, finding no exit ex- 
cept by a subterranean cavern or katdvothron, into which it rushes 
with extraordinary force. The plain was now dry, and covered with 
the verdure and foliage of a northern climate; its only human occu- 
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pants were half a dozen wild-looking peasants, who stared at us with 
unmixed astonishment. We proceeded to a point at the southern 
end of the plain, where the rocky barrier before us seemed to afford 
no possible means of egress, when we unexpectedly came upon the 
Xyloscala, or “‘ Wooden Ladder,” the end of the southern entrance to 
the Sphakian stronghold, and without doubt one of the most exira- 
ordinary mountain passes in the world. We stood upon the brink of 
a steep declivity, descending at least three thousand feet into a 
narrow gorge, where, amid the dense foliage of overhanging trees, 
we seemed to catch the sparkle of a running stream; to our 
right an enormous pile of dark-blue rock, frowning grimly at us 
from out of the sky above, broke off into a terrific precipice, and 
sank sheer into the abyss beneath our feet ; to our left stupendous 
mountain forms, massed and contorted by some fierce convul- 
sion of nature, appeared to leap and rage and battle together in 
the wildest confusion, while above them all Mount Holy Ghost, like 
a monarch among giants, rose glistening in a royal mantle of purest 
white. It was one of those sights which, when once seen, can never 
be forgotten. 

The Xyloscala has been given a bad name by the travellers and 
the guide-books'; but our mules, like the Tommy Atkins of after- 
dinner speeches, were fit to go anywhere and to do anything, and 
our human companions were equally reliable. We accomplished the 
descent without mishap, and rested for a while beneath the shade of 
beautiful plane-trees, near by the running stream, which, springing 
suddenly from a cleft in the rock and vanishing again into some 
mysterious aperture, disappears and reappears again several times in 
its progress down the valley. We followed the course of the stream 
as it wound its way among the immense boulders which had fallen 
from the beetling cliffs around us; sometimes the bed was dry, and 
afforded a kind of path; at other times it was necessary to scramble 
up the mountain side to a considerable height, where the way, leading 
up and downamong pinnacled rocks or sharply turning by the verge of 
some unexpected precipice, was even more trying to the nerves than 
the Xyloscala itself. The absolute indifference of my mule, which 
would sometimes stop to browse on some choice fern or mountain 
shrub, at a point where a single false step would have hurled us both 
to destruction, would certainly have been a little irritating were it 

(1) Pashley, who did not descend the Xyléscala because he distrusted his horse, 
relates how ‘‘not long since a Lakiote went with his mule for the first time; the poor 
beast started back on seeing the precipice and, losing its footing, was precipitated to 
the bottom ’’ (see Travels in Crete, vol. i. pp. 148 and 157). ‘‘ Les mulets eux-mémes,”’ 
says Perrot, who also took another route (L’ile de Crete, p. 75), ‘‘ y sont exposés a étre 
pris de vertige, et on en a vu souvent rouler avec leur charge au fond de l’abime.”’ 
Murray is equally discouraging. But under favourable conditions there is no real 
danger. The name ZvdAdckadXa is derived from the wooden beams which are here and 
there fastened into the rock in order to make a path. 
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not a consoling sign that the animal had no tendency to vertigo, 
Every moment the scenery changed, as one gigantic mountain 
succeeded another on either hand, but no sign of human life broke 
upon the deep solitude till we approached a little ruined monastery 
half hidden among beautiful cypresses. The form of these graceful 
trees has ever been connected in the Cretan mind with the ideal of 
feminine beauty, and one may hear the muleteers singing some such 
love-ditty as this :— 
‘** My slender little cypress-tree, 
With purple cap so neat, 


What happy youth shall fondle thee 
And linger at thy feet?” ! 


A little further we came to the hamlet of Samaria, perched upon 
the rocks overhanging the stream. Here during the insurrection of 
1867, a great number of the Sphakiotes perished of cold and hunger ; 
for the Turks occupied the pass below, and egress by the Xyloscala was 
impossible in the winter. The huge perpendicular cliffs now began to 
draw together on either side, leaving us only a dark narrow passage 
of a few yards’ width and frequently compelling us to wade for some 
time in the middle of the stream. I have never, in the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, or the Balkans, seen anything so unique, so awe-inspiring, 
so terrific; and my companion, who was familiar with the scenery 
of the Himalayas, could remember nothing equally impressive. After 
proceeding for some hours without once seeing the sun, we reached a 
point where the great mountain masses begun to draw apart, and 
found ourselves in the little village of Hagia Rouméle near the sea, 
where, shaded by the overhanging heights and abundantly watered 
by the running stream, the orange and lemon groves flourish with such 
wonderful luxuriance as almost to conceal the scattered dwellings of 
the inhabitants. We descended to the beach, where a large force of 
Turkish soldiers was encamped. Some of them were washing them- 
selves in the stream which enters the sea close by, or hastening to and 
fro as they prepared their evening meal ; others were watching with 
delight a toy waterwheel with a crank which worked a pair of clappers 
and made an amazing noise. Most of them were good-humoured look- 
ing lads, and it was hard to believe all the bad thingsone heard of them. 
But soldiers, like schoolboys, will do anything that the authorities 
permit. Leaving my companions, I proceeded alone along the coast in 
order to shake off the fatigue of the day by a plunge in the Libyan 
Sea. As I swam back towards the land, I perceived a gendarme 
with a rifle in his hand awaiting my approach. He was a surly- 


(1) Acyyd kumaptocaee pov 
pé cdxxivo Képgaro, 
mows Gera va coipnOy 
ordv ioytéy cov ’moxarw ; 
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looking fellow, and as I reached the shore he made some observa- 
tions in Turkish which I did not understand. He seemed greatly 
surprised that I took no notice of his presence, and after a few more 
growls he walked slowly away. We returned at nightfall to the 
village, where we found a sheep had been slain in honour of our 
arrival, and we watched it hungrily as it roasted d /a Pallicare—that 
is to say, on wooden spits by a logwood fire, the flames of which lit 
up the faces of a large concourse of spectators. We dined and slept in 
the upper chamber of our host, a long loft containing numerous 
tables covered with silkworms; and before retiring to rest we 
chatted for some time with several of the villagers. They had fewer 
tales of wrong to relate than their countrymen at Lakkos, but they 
mentioned that among other things some thirty of their bee-hives 
had been stolen by the soldiers. They were afraid, they said, 
to pursue their avocations at any distance from their homes, lest 
their wives and families should be at the mercy of the hated Asiatics. 

Next morning we descended to the shore, and embarked in a small 
sailing-boat for the town of Sphakia, where our mules were to meet 
us in the evening. We said farewell with regret to our hospitable 
friends, and sailed out upon the waters which once proved so unpro- 
pitious to St. Paul and his companions. Far away to our right was 
the island of Gavda, the Clauda of the Acts, beneath whose shelter 
the hard-pressed crew “ had much work to come by the boat”; to 
our left, under the overhanging mountains, we could see Lutré, the 
Pheenicé where they hoped to winter; before us, near the end 
of a projecting headland, was the port known to this day by the name 
of Kaloi Liménes, or the “ Fair Havens.” But now we were visited 
by no blustering Euroclydon; the air was calm, and the almost 
tropical heat was intensified by refraction from the great mountains, 
which descend precipitously into the sea. High above Lutré is the 
group of Sphakiote villages named Anopolis, almost desolated by 
the Turks during the great insurrection of 1821; near one of them 
a beautiful Sphakiote woman, in order to escape from her captors, 
leaped with her child in her arms into a deep well and was drowned. 
The villagers all descend to Lutro at the beginning of winter, bring- 
ing their flocks of sheep and goats with them. We reached Sphakia 
early in the afternoon, a pretty, clean little town which, with its 
sheltered situation and sunny southern aspect, may perhaps become 
the Cannes or Mentone of the East when Crete sees happier days. 
Most of its houses were laid in ruins during the war of independence, 
but nearly all have been restored; and many of them have a com- 
fortable appearance which seems almost out of place in this afflicted 
land. 

We were hospitably entertained by the eparch, who, though a 
Christian, wore the red fez of a Turkish official. He was a fine hale 
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old man, and an excellent type of the better class of Greek rural 
magistrate. He had no complaints to make to us of the conduct of 
the Turkish soldiers, who, he said, were kept in strict discipline by 
the commandant, an excellent officer, with whom he worked in 
perfect harmony. ut he was much distressed by the evil deeds of 
the lawless mountaineers in his district, and still more by the 
incapacity of the gendarmerie with which he was expected to pre- 
serve order. He spoke of the prevalence of sheep-stealing. “Every 
Sphakiote,” he said, “is a shepherd, and every shepherd is a thief.” 
The butchers of the town, he told us, were in league with the 
thieves, and did all they could to frustrate his efforts. Like all the 
more sensible Cretans whom [ have met, he insisted on the necessity 
of a strong Government. “If England held the reins,’ he said, 
“the Cretan mule would not kick.””* It was evident he knew little 
of our very partial success among the Cypriotes, a far more govern- 
able people. We accompanied the worthy man on a visit to the 
Turkish Commandant, whose quarters were in an old Venetian for- 
tress commanding the bay. We had a long conversation with this 
military officer, who appeared to be a man of energy and enlighten- 
ment, and I could not help thinking that if Turkey could only pro- 
vide herself with two such officials as these in every district of her 
European empire, the task of governing her Christian subjects would 
not prove altogether insuperable. 

Next morning we mounted our faithful mules and departed from 
Sphakia, receiving a military salute by order of the commandant, 
who also sent a cavalry soldier to strengthen our escort. Our road 
lay along the heights above the sea; and after an hour’s journey we 
approached the “ gullet” (g@apayy.) or ravine of Askypho, the only 
southern entrance, except that by which we descended, to the moun- 
tain citadel of the Sphakiotes. This extraordinary defile is in some 
respects even more remarkable than that which leads from the 
Xyloseala. The precipices by which it is enclosed, though vast and 
magnificent, are not as lofty as those we had seen the day before yes- 
terday, but on the other hand, they draw together even still more 
closely, and possess a peculiar feature in the wonderful luxuriance of 
the foliage by which they are covered. The flowering shrubs and 
plants spring apparently from the surface of the rock, and envelop it 
with a mantle of brilliant colouring, while the fig-tree and ilex, finding 
root in every nook and cranny, join their foliage overhead and convert 
the narrow passage into a leafy arcade. Here and there the cliffs 
converge so closely that a man of fair stature could touch the rocky 
walls with either hand by extending his arms; in other places the 
passage maintains an even width of six to eight feet, the contour of 


(1) The idea was expressed in the form of a rhyming aphorism :— 
"Edy 9) ’Ayydia tBaora rd yadwape 
Av ixdérZa 7d povdapr. 
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its sides corresponding so exactly that one might fancy it had been 
excavated by the giants of old, or traced by the finger of Vulcan 
when the world was liquid with fervent heat. We came to a more 
open spot, where we saw the cheery sunlight again, and the rocks 
above us seemed to retire among tangled groves of brushwood. 
Here, not many weeks ago, a party of four gendarmes had been fired 
at and killed by the mountaineers, concealed among the thickets on 
the inaccessible heights above; and a few paces farther on we were 
shown the spot where they lie buried beneath the shade of a 
myrtle tree. Shortly afterwards we met with a number of peasants 
descending the pass with mules and baggage; one of them, on 
catching sight of us, withdrew to a cleft in the rock, where he 
remained with averted face till we had gone by. He was probably 
“wanted” by the authorities, and consequently did not appreciate 
a rencontre with our gendarmes; but if he had been in the thicket 
above, with a rifle in his hand, he would perhaps have saluted them 
in a different way. 

We at length emerged from the pass and entered the wild upland 
district of Askypho, some five thousand feet above the sea, where 
the mountains form a barrier on every side, and the snow lies so 
deep in the winter that the whole population migrates to Sphakia 
till the spring. Some of the heights are occupied by Turkish 
soldiers, whose experiences during the cold season cannot have been 
agreeable. We paused for a moment at the village of Népros, a 
veritable home of the vendetta—the Népriotes once wholly extirpated 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring village—and then pushed on to 
Askypho, a little town which gives its name to the whole district. 
Here we lunched in the house of a peasant, a fine wild-looking 
fellow, who entertained us with that warm cordial hospitality which 
seems to vanish everywhere before the onward march of civilisation. 
The house was apparently inhabited by several families ; most of the 
men were absent, but there was a group of women who gazed at us 
with open wondering eyes—pale, spiritless, dejected creatures, even 
more subdued in manner than their sisters on the Greek mainland. 
It is strange how, as we traverse the world from east to west, the posi- 
tion of women gradually alters, till at length we come to Cincinnati 
or Chicago, where the girl of the period assumes the airs of a queen 
and sends her male acquaintances about the town like so many 
errand-boys. The uplands of Askypho have witnessed many a 
terrible scene of carnage, more especially in 1821, when a whole 
Turkish army, furnished with artillery, was annihilated by the 
mountaineers; the wretched fugitives were hunted like hares over 
the mountains; they were shot down when begging for water at the 
doors of their enemies, and for many years the pass by which we 
now prepared to descend into Apokdrona was thickly strewn with 
their bones. It is said that the devil is known at Askypho by the 
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title of “the Local Gentleman,’”* a euphemism, of course, but never- 
theless containing certain elements of truth. 

We descended by a long defile, and passing the Sphakian boundary, 
we found ourselves at evening in the town of Vamos, the capital of 
Apokérona. Here all the large public buildings of the Government 
were burned during the insurrection of 1867, and part of them now 
served as stables for the horses of a regiment of Turkish cavalry. We 
were received by some of the Christian judges, and other notabilities 
of the town, amongst whom was a son of the famous Sphakiote chief 
Christodoulakés. His brother Nicholas, whom I had frequently met 
at Athens, and who told me that he had killed twelve Turks with his 
own hand, had made his escape from Crete last autumn, and had been 
condemned to death in his absence by the court-martial. I pass 
rapidly over the remaining incidents of our journey. Next day, 
accompanied by our friends from Vamos, we visited two villages, in 
one of which thirty-five houses, in the other twenty-three, had been 
pillaged and burnt last autumn. In one of them an interesting 
incident occurred. An aged and infirm Turk, who more than sixty 
years ago had been taken prisoner by Christodoulakés’ father, and had 
been treated kindly by him, came forward and greeted the young 
man with evident affection. We shook hands with the poor old man, 
and this friendly act on our part raised murmurs among some of the 
Christian bystanders. We then entered a little church, in which a 
philanthropic Christian was teaching the children of the villagers to 
read. There are no longer any schools in the rural districts since 
the promulgation of the firman. Hitherto, a certain sum has 
been yearly inscribed in the budget for educational purposes: but 
now the Porte only offers half the budget surplus for these purposes, 
that is to say, half nothing; inasmuch as there never is a surplus. 
Proceeding on our way, we soon came in sight of the fine bay of 
Suda, where seven vessels of the Turkish navy were riding at anchor, 
and then approached the foundations of the ancient Aptera, the 
“ wingless town,” where the Sirens, vanquished in a contest of sing- 
ing by the Muses, lost their feathers, and, casting themselves into the 
sea, were changed into the rocky islets which lie in a group at the 
mouth of the harbour. Descending a rugged path by the edge 
of the sea, we came, for the first time, to a track which almost 
deserved the name of a road; here we met with a body of Turkish 
troops on the march, light-hearted youths, who were singing at the 
top of their voices, and beating time by clapping their hands. It 
was a sultry day, and none of them had partaken of food since the 
night before, for it was the time of the Ramazan; and yet these 
cheery souls were as happy as kings. Some of them rebuked our 
Mussulman gendarme, who was smoking a cigarette, for indulging 
in this luxury during the time of the fast, for the true son of Islam, 


(1) ‘O Témtog. 
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as I have often heard, is vexed in his righteous soul by the laxity of 
the Cretan believer. Here was a real Salvation Army, hungry, thirsty, 
ill clad, and toiling beneath a burning sun; yet jubilant and joyous 
in the hope of a world to come. 

In another hour we had reached the plain of Canea, leaving to 
our left some pleasantly situated villages which were reduced to 
ruins during the troubles of last autumn; and soon we found our- 
selves again threading our way among the motley crowds, the dogs, 
the smells, and the piles of refuse which fill the streets of the capital 
city. When, on descending from our mules, we offered some money 
to our Christian gendarme he received it gratefully and wished us 
farewell with a cordial grasp of the hand ; when we made the same 
gift to his Mussulman con/frére, he accepted it with a somewhat 
haughty glance and turned on his heel without saying a word. It is 
not good for the manners to belong to a dominant minority. 

What were the impressions derived from this brief sojourn among 
a fierce indomitable people, this visit to the crater of a half-slumber- 
ing voleano? I must speak with becoming humility on the question 
of Cretan feeling in general, for Sphakid is not Crete, and the 
islanders of the eastern districts are cast in a gentler mould than 
the wild mountaineers of the west. But what Sphakié thinks to- 
day Crete will think to-morrow, as somebody once said of Birming- 
ham and England. I have seen a country in military occupation, 
where every peasant, as he stands at his cottage door, can see a 
fortress on some height commanding his village, reminding him of 
his duty to the Sultan and the consequences to himself, his home, 
and his worldly goods if by any chance he should disregard it. 
And yet what is the spirit among the peasantry? Is it that which 
§t. Paul wished to foster among their ancestors when he told their 
first bishop to “ rebuke them sharply,” and to “ put them in mind to 
be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates’? I fear 
not, An insurrection, such as I ventured to predict in the pages 
of this Review, was only averted in the spring of this year by 
the intense and unusual cold which came to the assistance of the 
Greek Government and prevented the refugees in Greece from 
joining their brethren in the mountains. Unlike the politicians 
of the towns, the peasants have little rhetoric and no bluster; 
but they have quite made up their minds that the present state 
of things is not to be endured. They are willing to wait a 
little until the signal for a general insurrection is given from 
Greece ; and meantime they will content themselves with a kind 
of vendetta warfare, murdering stray gendarmes and soldiers 
when they get the chance, and thus exacting a kind of repara- 
tion sanctioned by immemorial usage in their country. A Cretan 
peasant, when injured, prefers, if possible, to take the life of his 
oppressor ; but, failing this, it will do as well to take the life of 
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any one belonging to his enemy’s family or creed. And while the 
military occupation continues, while liberty is restricted by the 
abrogation of the constitution, and the villages are infested by 
Albanian gendarmes, so long the Christian peasant in general, and 
the Sphakiote mountaineer in particular, will think himself entitled 
to take a Mussulman life whenever he conveniently can. 
Englishmen habitually look to the moral aspect of all questions, 
even those, it is said, in which their own interests are concerned. 
Taking human life is murder, and we should probably hang, or try 
to hang, a great many of the Sphakiotes if we ever occupied Crete. 
In order to enlist sympathy in England for the Cretan Christians 
it would be advisable to represent them as eminently respectable 
persons, of irreproachable principles and business habits, who, much 
against their will, are compelled to associate with unspeakably wicked 
Turks. I cannct go quite so far as this; but I venture to plead that 
their faults are largely attributable to the unhappy history of their 
country, to the incapacity and bad faith of their rulers, and to the 
prolonged indifference of Europe. They have been inured to the 
“wild justice of revenge” because they have never had a Govern- 
ment which could really govern, and so they have become a law 
to themselves; the violence of their political factions has been 
encouraged by unscrupulous and intriguing pashas, while Europe, 
having authorised the bestowal of those privileges which have now 
been in great part taken from them, did not concern itself to see that 
they were started in political life with a fairly workable constitution. 
It does not dispose of the question to say that the Cretans received 
as much liberty as they could expect; that they made a bad use of 
it, and therefore deserve their present misfortunes. Such a state- 
ment, if true, would only be applicable to the blatant politicians of 
the towns, who have been the mainspring of all the trouble. The 
peasants at least are justified in their attitude of sullen resistance by 
the ill-treatment they have received from the soldiers and gendarmes 
during the last ten months. I have nothing to do with the much- 
vexed question of “ atrocities”; putting these aside, there is ample 
evidence to show that, once the military occupation was completed, 
the soldiers first, and the gendarmes afterwards, acted with a brutality 
only partially checked, and sometimes not checked at all, by their 
officers. What else could be expected from half-civilised Anatolian 
warriors, alien in creed and race to the people among whom they were 
sent? Still worse was the conduct of the new Albanian gendarmes, 
whose rapacity was baulked by the refusal of the people to give them 
the baksheesh they had been accustomed to receive elsewhere. No 
doubt they met with much provocation from the rustics ; and when, 
in return, they cudgelled their prisoners soundly, and drove them 
before them tied by dozens to long ropes, they probably were un- 
aware that they overstepped the limits of conventional usage. But 
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a burning feeling of indignation remains among the peasants, who 
feel that, without having been conquered, they have been treated as 
a conquered people. 

Most of these acts of violence were committed during the autumn, 
when the Mussulman villagers, who had fled to the towns, were 
being reinstated in their houses, and the Christians were compelled 
to restore stolen property and to give compensation for what they 
had destroyed. Many of the latter were terrorised into signing 
bonds for sums which were out of all proportion to the harm they 
had done. The appointment of mixed tribunals to regulate the 
payment of indemnities has not mended matters appreciably. The 
bonds have been declared invalid ; but the tribunals, so far as I can 
hear, have as a rule confined themselves to compensating Mussul- 
mans, and pay little attention to Christian claims ; the Mussulman 
members of the courts finding excuses for absenting themselves 
when claims are made against their co-religionists. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the Christians did far more damage than 
the Mussulmans, inasmuch as the latter, in flying from the country 
districts, left all their property to the mercy of the former, and 
could only retaliate by attacking the villages in the neighbourhood 
of the large towns. The Christian villagers who pillaged and 
burned their neighbours’ property were easily recognised, while it 
was hard to track the criminals on the other side among the 
Mussulman canaille who made raids from Canea, Candia, or Rethymo. 
I have heard that Christians readily bore witness against each other 
before the courts, and even brought false charges against their per- 
sonal or political enemies ; while no Mussulman could be induced to 
give evidence against any one of his own creed. The question of 
indemnities is still a burning one, and small progress has been made 
towards settling it. Among the various suggestions I have heard 
the worst is that which proposes to “let bygones be bygones.” 
The Cretans know no such precept, and if the injured owners of 
property are not recompensed in some way they will have recourse 
once more to the vendetta, their long-established method of settling 
their grievances. 

But however the question of compensation may be arranged, one 
thing is clear-—the peasants must not be left to the mercy of an 
Albanian gendarmerie. It may be said that nothing could have 
been worse than the old native police force, which was always use- 
less and unmanageable, and deserted wholesale at the moment when 
its services were most required. But nota mala res optima est, and 
there is no reason why, under a better system of discipline, a native 
force should not be competent to maintain order in the island. One 
may point to the rank and file of the Irish Constabulary, the brothers 
and sons of the men who groan at “ Balfour’s minions” and sing 
Harvey Duff in the streets of their native village. I have heard 
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some curious revelations of the state of discipline in the old gen- 
darmerie which throw light upon the causes of its inefficiency. My 
informant was a former officer, a Christian. The Turks, he said~— 
the Cretan Mussulmans are always called “ Turks” in the island— 
were indolent and lazy, but generally respectful and obedient; the 
Albanians, of whom there were some in the old force, were disorderly 
and insolent; but the Christians were absolutely unmanageable, 
“far worse than the Albanians.” If a Turk disobeyed his orders 
he sent the offender to prison ; but he never ventured to punish a 
Christian. If by chance he found a Christian gendarme smoking in 
a café, and told him to go on duty, the answer would probably be, 
“T prefer to finish my pipe.” If he threatened punishment, he 
would meet with the cool reply, “‘ Very well; we shall see what the 
deputy of my district has to say about it.” It was like the time- 
honoured phrase at Eton, ‘‘I will go to my tutor.” If he reported 
the culprit to the senior officer, the deputy, who could not afford to 
lose a vote, would intervene—in all probability with success. The 
Turkish deputies would not always exert themselves in the same 
way, consequently there was some kind of discipline among the 
Turkish gendarmes. The whole force was, in fact, permeated and 
corrupted by politics, with the natural result that it fell to pieces 
when political parties came to blows. What is wanted for the 
establishment of an efficient native gendarmerie is, in the first 
instance, a few dozen good officers, and behind them a strong execu- 
tive Government, independent of party influence. It is to this con- 
clusion—the necessity for a strong Government—that a study of 
every department of Cretan life brings us in the end. 

What shall this Government be ? The present state of things is 
intolerable, and yet the more closely we examine the existing situa- 
tion the more difficult do we find it to suggest a remedy. Occupa- 
tion by a foreign Power is impossible ; annexation to Greece is even 
more impossible, though the destiny of the island is undoubtedly 
linked in the future with that of the Hellenic kingdom. Mean- 
time it is vain for Greek patriots to rage furiously and to deal off- 
hand with a problem which time alone will solve—they can only 
rush blindly into the Cretan Labyrinth, doomed, like the Athenian 
youth of old, to perish in its fatal maze. Nothing but a policy of 
caution and circumspection can at the present moment advance the 
cause of Hellenism. Perhaps, indeed, the fairy tale may repeat 
itself, and the great Greek statesman, who has held the clue with 
patience and has warily felt his steps for so many years, may yet 
emerge, like another Theseus, from those tortuous intricacies, having 
vanquished the Minotaur of Turkish rule. 

Meanwhile is it too much to hope that some more tolerable mode 
of existence may be devised for the Cretans by the collective states- 
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manship of Europe? That all the Powers would act together is, of 
course, not to be expected, for one of them, at least, would not alter 
its traditional policy of keeping running sores open in the Ottoman 
dominions. But the Powers which desire the preservation of peace, 
and most of all the Sublime Porte, are interested in finding a modus 
vivendi for the Cretans with all possible speed. It is useless to suggest 
the revocation of the firman of last November, for at once we raise the 
spectre of Turkish amour propre. If the firman cannot be withdrawn, 
it might be amended, or another prepared ; some of its features— 
such as the reduction of the number of deputies—are by no means 
objectionable. ‘The more essential provisions of a new arrangement 
would be :—the appointment of the Vali for life or for a long term 
of years; the right of veto on legislative measures to rest solely 
with the Vali; the financial independence of the island with a small 
fixed tribute accruing to the Porte; a native gendarmerie; and a 
reform in the system of electing judges. The Valis of Crete have 
hitherto occupied a most unenviable, I may say, a despicable position ; 
they have been at the mercy of court intrigues at Constantinople, 
and political factions at Canea, and they have found it their policy 
to foment dissensions in the island in order to prolong their own 
tenure of power. The result has been that the executive has fallen 
into discredit and contempt, and anarchy has been the natural con- 
sequence. The exercise of the veto by the Sultan has hitherto only 
exasperated the islanders without strengthening the Imperial author- 
ity. The story of the financial difficulty is a long and complicated 
one; it may be said in a word that the result of many makeshifts 
and compromises has been that the Cretans have been tempted to 
every kind of wasteful extravagance, to the creation of useless posts, 
and the maintenance of an overgrown and incapable gendarmerie, 
while at the same time receiving subventions in the form of doles 
from the Sublime Porte. The first principle of financial regenera~- 
tion must be that the island should control its entire income, and 
learn to live upon it. Of the gendarmerie I have already spoken. 
Lastly, with regard to the judges, it may be easily imagined how far 
justice is now obtainable in a country where the members of the 
supreme courts are political partisans, chosen by a factious majority, 
and afraid to announce a single decision against the interests of their 
supporters. If some such reforms as those I have briefly indicated 
were introduced, and a man of energy, justice, and firmness—it 
matters little whether he be Christian or Mussulman—were ap- 
pointed to the governorship, the people of Crete would probably 
remain in peace under the suzerainty of the Sultan—until the time 
arrives when the cards are once more shuffled in the East, and this 
noble island finds its destined place as the brightest jewel of the 
Hellenic crown. James D. Bourcuier. 












































































































































MICKIEWICZ, THE NATIONAL POET OF POLAND. 


THERE is more truth than is generally supposed in Goethe’s saying 
that before one can thoroughly understand a poet’s writings one 
must have lived in his country; but to few others does that rule 
apply with the same force as to Poland’s national singer, Adam 
Mickiewicz, whose remains were lately removed from Montmorency 
in France to the historic city of Cracow, and whose reinterment 
there was made the occasion for a more than national festival. 

We are accustomed to look upon a poet as a being apart, a member 
of a sacred guild, lent by the higher powers to work for all nations 
and ages; so that if the idiosyncrasies of his time and people be 
traceable in his life we do not expect to see them writ very large in 
his literary creations. In their writings, not less than in their deal- 
ings, Voltaire is, no doubt, a typical Frenchman, Lessing a character- 
istic German, Holberg a representative Dane ; but none of the three 
possesses claims to be considered a poet in the highest sense of this 
sadly misused word. Mickiewicz, on the other hand, whose niche in 
the temple of poetry is beside those of Schiller, Byron, Hugo, is in 
his writings no less than in his actions a Pole of the Poles. Now 
there are no two peoples more different from each other in tempera- 
ment and character than Englishmen and Poles, between whom 
there is a psychological gulf to the full as wide and deep as that 
which separates the inhabitants of Scotland from the Baboos of 
Bengal. And as Mickiewicz was the most patriotic of poets and the 
most poetic of Polish patriots, the circumstance that to Englishmen 
he is still but an unpronounceable name needs no further explana- 
tion. The most accurate characteristic of his life and work has, to 
my thinking, been given by the poet himself in one of his best- 
known works,” in which it is said of another person, “‘ Whether thou 
castest thyself into hell or shinest from the heights of heaven, thou 
art brilliant as a sun-lit cloud, erring but sublime, wotting not 
whither thou driftest, and knowing not what thou dost.” 

A witty and polite Frenchman, interrogated once in the presence 
of Englishmen as to the country he would wish to have been born in, 
had the choice rested with himself, unhesitatingly made answer, “ In 
England.” The matter-of-fact Briton, when asked in what direction 
his preference lay, replied, “If I were not an Englishman, I should 
like to be one.” Now it requires a strong effort of the imagination 
to conceive any European not actually born in Poland wishing to 
belong to that cheerless country, the lover of which, like Titania, 

(1) The proper pronunciation of this name is not Mik-e-witz, as it is usually pro- 


nounced by Englishmen, but Mits-kay-vitch, with the accent on the second syllable. 
(2) The Ancestors (Dziady). 
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has to possess within himself the spell with which his senses are 
captivated and his soul charmed. A less interesting country it would 
be difficult to imagine, It lacks even that elementary beauty which 
comes from a harmonious blending of the colours and forms of still 
life, the alternation of hill and dale, of green meadows and crossing 
hedgerows, and those welcome indications of happy human existence 
which lend a charm even to the sameness of a Dutch landscape. 
The dull, dreary, endless steppe with its oppressive monotony hardly 
seems calculated to awaken enthusiasm in any but morbidly imag- 
inative minds, and one involuntarily sympathises with the French 
officer who, painfully struck on his arrival with Napoleon’s army in 
Poland by the contrast between the glowing descriptions of Polish 
patriots and the dismal reality, cut a clod of the soil with his 
sword, and, kicking it away contemptuously, exclaimed, “‘ Good God ! 
and is this what these fellows call their divine Fatherland ?”’ 

An exception, however, should be made in favour of what one 
might term Eastern Brittany—Lithuania—which fell under Polish 
dominion, as Brittany was brought under French rule, by a marriage. 
This land is not precisely an Eden, but at least it is free from the 
monotony of the rest of Poland, It is a country of Serbonian 
swamps, of forests of great beauty, whose trees vie in height and 
age with those of the virgin woods of California, a region where 
strange diseases prevail, unknown in the rest of Christendom. 
Lithuania is in Europe, and yet how surprised the general reader 
would be to read an accurate description of the country and the 
people! The ancient tongue of Lithuania, not yet quite extinct, 
contains grammatical forms and lexicographical peculiarities as old 
as those of Vedic Sanskrit, with which it has numerous and striking 
points of resemblance. Many of the sacred evergreen oaks of its heaven- 
encountering forests have been found to contain more than twelve 
hundred rings; it is the only country in the world in which the 
incurable disease known as p/ica polonica’ prevails, which attacks the 
hair of the head, causing it to become inextricably matted and hope- 
lessly entangled, and transforming it thus into threads of life, to 
cut which means certain death. 

It was in this country, watered by the blue Niemen, that Adam 
Mickiewicz was born into the world on the 24th December, 1798. 
He was the second of five brothers, sons of a lawyer of some 
eminence in the little town of Nowogrodek. Snatches of old Pagan 
songs, ancient legends, tales of superstitious beliefs constituted the 
spiritual food on which he was nurtured from childhood upward, his 
nurse instilling into him a passionate love for the folklore of the 
country, in which she was extremely well versed, and this taste 
being still further fostered in the college of the Dominican Friars 
to which he was sent when nine years old, by one of his masters, a 


(1) Russice Koltoon 
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dreamy old monk whose soul lived less in the Christian future than 
in the unregenerate past. This congenial teacher was to the youth 
what the nurse had been to the child—an inexhaustible store of 
traditions, songs and stories, to which he endeavoured, by reading 
into them allegorical meanings and moral lessons, to impart new 
life and significance, much as Julian the Emperor sought to breathe 
new vital force into the decayed myths of heathendom. 

Mickiewicz’s youth coincided with some of the darkest days of his 
country’s history, and his over-sensitive nature sought relief in the 
contemplation of the glorious past from the sickening horrors of the 
present, which were intensified rather than alleviated by expecta- 
tions that were never fulfilled, grandiose plans that were never 
carried out, and splendid hopes blossoming but to die. He witnessed 
the arrival and the departure of the grande armée of Napoleon and 
the rise and ebb of wild enthusiasm which ensued in the breasts of 
his countrymen. So thoroughly did the sanguine Poles identify 
their political regeneration with Napoleon’s military success that the 
slightest fall of the mercury in the thermometer was anxiously feared 
and commented on with bated breath as a national calamity. But 
neither tears nor prayers kept the mercury from falling. The French 
soldiers continued to drop off and perish by the roadside or to arrive 
in the city in a dying condition, and the bitter frost that congealed 
their life-blood was considered to have nipped the fairest hopes of 
Poland. Mickiewicz, like Goethe, afterwards introduced into his 
finest works vivid descriptions of the harrowing sights which then 
met his eyes. Thus in Konrad Wallenrod we read how the sorrow- 
stricken aspect of the crowd of wretched foreigners told without 
words the dismal tale of suffering and defeat :— 


They rush in disarray, plunge in the snowdrifts, 
Roll each on each downtreading like vile insects, 
Within a narrow vessel perishing ; 

They push o’er corpses, ever newer crowds 

Hurl those new risen down again to earth. 

Some drag still onward chilled and stiffened limbs, 
Some on the march have frozen to the road, 

But with raised hands the corpses standing point 
Straight to the town like pillars on the way. 
The townsfolk, terror-stricken, curious ran, 
Fearing to guess the truth they dared not ask : 
For all the story of that luckless war 

They in the warriors’ eyes and faces read. 

For o’er their eyes hung death in frosty shape, 
And Famine’s harpy hollowed out their cheeks.' 


When sixteen years old Mickiewicz was sent to the University 
of Vilna, an establishment which, like most Polish institutions of 
that epoch, including the entire charter conceded by the Emperor 
Alexander I. in 1813, has long since ceased to exist. This charter, 


(1) Konrad Wallenrod, translated by Miss Briggs. 
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it is now clearly established, was not loyally observed by the 
representatives of the Government, who connived at, if they did 
not positively instigate, continual and flagrant violations of its most 
essential provisions, and this in spite of the respectful remonstrances 
of the most moderate of Polish nobles, Prince Czartoryski. “ ‘Fhe 
day before yesterday,” writes this Prince to the Emperor in 1816, 
“his Imperial Highness (the Grand Duke Constantine) ordered a 
citizen to be arrested on a charge of having harboured in his house 
a boy who was accused of having robbed General Kooroota. 
Without any form of trial he received five hundred lashes in the 
Grand Duke’s palace, after which his hair and his eye-brows were 
shaved off.” 

At these and the analogous sights that daily and hourly met his 
eyes, Mickiewicz’s young heart swelled and throbbed with wild 
indignation, and he soon began to utter the first notes of that 
impassioned patriotic hymn, half war song and half funeral dirge, 
which, borne on the tones of an entrancing melody, took possession 
of the souls of prosaic peasants and vulgar shopkeepers, whom they 
metamorphosed into heroes and martyrs. “I look upon my ill-fated 
country,” he afterwards wrote, ‘‘as a son looks upon his beloved 
father who is being stretched out before his eyes on the rack to be 
tortured ; I feel the sufferings of a whole nation within me, even 
as a mother is conscious of the sufferings of the child in her womb.” 
Yet, what could he do? Little. And yet, speaking in the light of 
subsequent events, it might perhaps have been better had he done even 
less. He and six other hot-headed young students met and founded 
aclub of the “Friends of Poland,’ who afterwards assumed the 
name of Philaretes, or friends of virtue. The main object of this 
society—a laudable one from every point of view—was, by pursuing 
a regular course of reading, fortified by frequent discussion, to 
keep the flame of patriotism from being quenched in the dissipa- 
tion of a gay, dissolute capital. It was their misfortune, or rather 
that of their country, that one of the conditions indispensable to 
the existence of such a club—secresy—was a grave, almost an 
inexpiable crime. 

But life had less rugged aspects than political dangers and 
disappointments, and patriotism had not yet absorbed Mickiewicz’s 
faculties to the point of rendering him insensible to the short-lived 
pleasures of love. Life in Lithuania in those days was—and still 
is, to a lesser degree, at present—rich in those elements of the social 
picturesque which are so indispensable to a perfect little idyl. 
“Nowhere else in the world,” writes Mickiewicz, “is existence 
more joyful than in the villages of Lithuania. It is the incarnation 
of love, gaiety, happiness. We used to spend whole nights 
wandering in the woods and sauntering along the shores of placid 
lakes.”” It was there under such conditions that he met Josephine, 
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as Goethe encountered the more famous Gretchen. He was charmed 
by her youth, her simplicity, her freshness, as he would be by a 
flower of the field on a soft summer’s morning or a bright star in 
the heavens on a clear still night. It awakened within him that 
tender and pure feeling which is generally one of the surest 
symptoms of first love ; fiery passion she excited none. Thus they 
met, dallied, whiled away some days, weeks, months of idyllic bliss 
that to them seemed as short-lived as a pleasing dream. Then, as 
Goethe left Gretchen, Mickiewicz departed from Josephine, and the 
poetry of her life went with him. She soon afterwards married an 
honest untutored tiller of the soil, Felicien by name, and settled 
down to the prosaic every-day life of his class. A few years later 
Mickiewicz chanced to be in the neighbourhood once more, during 
his summer holidays. A feeling stronger than mere curiosity 
impelled him to revisit the scene and the object of his first love. 
Arrived at the house he met the horny-handed host, respectful to 
servility. ‘Is Mrs. Felicien at home?” “ Yes, Master, that she 
is. Would your honour be graciously pleased to enter?” And he 
accompanied the invitation with a very low obeisance. ‘I entered,” 
Mickiewicz goes on to relate, “and the first objects that met my 
eye were two pots, and then I descried herself frowsily, squalidly 
attired, yellow, emaciated, unbeautiful. I needed a considerable 
effort to realize that this was indeed Josephine. Seeing me, she burst 
into tears and, sobbing till she was almost suffocated, exclaimed, 
“Good God! how ugly I am become!” 

Mickiewicz’s next experience of the tender passion was less 
ephemeral. In 1818, while spending his holidays in the country, he 
fell in love with Mary Wereszczaka, a widow’s daughter, who was 
much better qualified than poorJosephine to play the part of Omphale 
to an intellectual Hercules. Like Goethe and Frederika, they fell 
passionately in love with each other, and if the ultimate results thereof 
assumed no more tangible and lasting form than sweetly sad recol- 
lections on his part and regrets and temptation on hers, this was 
owing less to their fickleness than to that perpetual struggle between 
poetry and prose, dreams and reality, genial folly and worldly 
wisdom, which shapes and moulds the lives of men. Mary’s mother 
and brother, wise in their generation, secured a rich old bridegroom 
for her, to whom she, after duly struggling with and ultimately 
overcoming her dislikes and her scruples, sold her hand without 
bestowing her heart. In spite of her betrothal, however, she and 
her lover continued to meet and sigh in secret until her marriage 
day drew near, when they took leave of each other for ever. This 
last sad scene, which took place in a garden one soft summer’s night, 
is tersely described by Mickiewicz himself: “It was indeed a 
glorious night. I saw the tears glisten in her eyes. ‘To-morrow,’ 
said I, ‘I leave you.’ ‘ Farewell, she whispered ; ‘forget me.’ She 
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then plucked a leaf and offered it tome. ‘ Here,’ she sighed, pointing 
downwards to the earth, ‘ that is all that remains to us. Farewell.’ 
And she vanished in the long alley like a lightning-flash.” For 
long years afterwards, recollections of what might have been but was 
not made her life a torture. Later on, however, when her sense of 
duty to husband and children had won a lasting victory over vain 
regrets for the past and delusive hopes for the future, rumours 
having reached her of Mickiewicz’s intended marriage, she was 
grieved to the quick, and gave utterance in a letter to bitter com- 
plaints about the fickleness and inconstancy of men of genius! 

It was in these halcyon days of unalloyed bliss that contact with 
Mary produced the spark of poetry which soon afterwards kindled 
into such a brilliant flame. One lovely summer’s evening, as he 
wandered with her along the fringe of one of his Lithuanian forests 
which stand— 


** With beauty and with dignity: 
The cherry tree with wreaths of green wild hops 
Woven around it, and the service tree 
Fresh flushing like a shepherdess ’»— 


a fisherman told them a story of thrilling interest about old times. 
When he had ended, Mary, turning to Mickiewicz, exclaimed, 
“There, that’s what I call poetry. Write something like that.” 
These words sank deep into his mind and brought forth early fruit. 
“From that day,” he tells us, “ dates my poetic inspiration ; encour- 
aged by Mary’s approval, I set to work to write ballads.” 

The ballads were patriotic as was everything written or done by 
Mickiewicz; and in the Poland of those days patriotism was a sort 
of Cain’s curse, which condemned every man marked with it to be a 
fugitive and a vagabond on the face of the earth. The patriotic 
society to which our poet belonged was denounced to the authorities 
by one of its members who had been expelled for bad conduct. 
Mickiewicz and many others were arrested; twenty-four students 
were deported to Siberia, four professors of the university were dis- 
missed, and Mickiewicz and a few others might deem themselves 
remarkably lucky in being released on condition that they would 
leave Poland and take service in Russia. That he did not over- 
estimate the boon, however, is evident from the following passage 
taken from The Ancestors (Dziady) :— 

**T shall be free! I feel it, though I know not the source of my deliverance. 
Full well I know the worth of liberty doled out by Muscovites. . . . The 
accursed ones! They will strike off the irons from my hands and feet, but 
they will rivet them the stronger on my soul. And soI shall be an exile! I, 
the poet, shall wander listlessly amidst a foreign crowd, a crowd of foes; and 
of the songs I sing nought shall be heard but a vague sound without meaning. 
The accursed beings! This, the only weapon which they were powerless to 
wrest from my grasp, they have spoiled, shattered in my hands. Living, I 
shall have died for my country ; and my thought, buried under the shadow of 
my soul, will be as the rough diamond hidden in the quartz!” 
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After he had undergone a year’s imprisonment, Mickiewicz set 
out for St. Petersburg, and shortly afterwards accepted the position 
of master in the chief grammar school of Odessa. In this city there 
was a numerous Polish colony, the members of which vied with each 
other in their endeavours to make his sojourn as pleasant as exile 
can be. Here he was watched by an affectionate angel guardian in 
the person of Madame Zaleska, who followed him anxiously about as, 
moth-like, he drew dangerously near unholy fires that may have 
singed his wings and might have consumed his life. In 1825 he 
made an excursion to the shores of the Black Sea, the wild or pretty 
scenery of which delighted him beyond measure, and he embodied 
his impressions in a series of charming pieces now known as Crimean 
Sonnets. As a specimen let us take “ Baktschisarai at Night.” * 


‘* Lost the Izan’s echo in the sleeping evening air ; 
Slowly from the mosques the faithful stream ; 
Faint, the far horizon glows with ruby fires, as fair 
As a virgin’s blushes in a dream. 


‘* Steps, in shining silver, to his throne the King of Night,” 
On his love’s breast there to rest desire : 
While in Heaven’s harem, star on star in sheathless light 
Glitters glorious with eternal fire. 


** And among them solitary, sails a cloud along the blue, 
As a sleeping swan in silence swings, 
Bowed, with snowy breast and folded pinion, into view, 
Fringed with fairy gold along its wings. 


‘** Here from minaret and cypress falls a broken shade, 
And beyond, in seeming converse, dwell 
Careworn giant crags of granite met in masquerade 
Of the demon councillors of Hell. 


‘** Sometimes, through the blackness of their dark pavilion roof, 
O’er their summits flash the lightning’s spears ; 
Furrowing swift as Pharis, borne afar on flying hoof, 
All the liquid sapphire of their spheres.” 


The graces and sublimity of nature in this glorious region charmed 
Mickiewicz, and elicited some of his finest utterances; but they 
also awoke a yearning desire to look upon his native land again :— 


‘‘ Lithuania, thy murmuring forests sang to me more harmoniously than the 
nightingales of Baidar, or the maids of Sulghir; and I trod more gaily on thy 
quagmires than on ruby mulberries and pineapples of gold. Why do I, so 
far away, so careworn, sigh unceasingly after her whom I have loved since the 
morning of my life? She dwells in the fair land from which I have been 
driven forth an exile. As she treads my footprints still fresh in our native 
soil, does she still remember me?” 


1) ** Bagezesaraj w nocy.”’’ 
} g J y 


(2) In the Slavonic as well as the Semitic languages the moon is of the masculine 
gender. 
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Mickiewicz made numerous friends even among the enemies of 
his country ; the noblest and best Russians of that time esteemed 
and loved him, and most of them remained faithful to his memory 
in all the ups and downs of his chequered life. When he was 
leaving Moscow, they presented him with a silver cup on which 
their names and his were engraved. For all this he was deeply 
grateful ; and on some of his countrymen declaring his gratitude 
misplaced or inopportune, he rebuked them with the remark, 
“ Accursed are they who pay not their debts. We should pay for 
every act of kindness with a like act, or with a feeling of gratitude, 
or at least with the gift of a tear.” 

Mickiewicz possessed the talent of improvising in a degree rarely 
equalled and never surpassed. The authenticated stories told of his 
French and Polish improvisations remind one of the poetical and 
musical miracles wrought a little while previously by Bellman, the 
Swedish Anacreon. The greatest poet of Russia, Pooshkin, was 
present at one of these improvisations, and when Mickiewicz had 
ceased, exclaimed with that modesty and generosity characteristic of 
the Russian people: ‘‘ What a genius! How brilliant the sacred fire 
that burns within him! What a pigmy I am by his side! 

It was in Moscow that Mickiewicz finished his poem, Konrad Wal- 
lenrod, which has come out of the fiery ordeal of half-a-century’s 
criticism practically unscathed. It is descriptive of an episode in 
the secular Wars between the Teutonic Order and Pagan Lithuania, 
the sands of whose national existence were fast running out. Konrad 
Wallenrod was born in Lithuania, had been taken captive by the 
order and brought up by them according to German notions, as 
Moses was by the Egyptians, well versed in all their arts and sciences 
especially in that of war. He at last escaped to his home, made 
known his history and married Aldona, only daughter of the Prince 
of Lithuania. But as the fortunes of his country continued to sink, 
Fate seeming inexorably turned against her, Konrad at last took a 
bold resolve: leaving his wife to enter a convent, he returned to the 
Germans, rendered considerable services to the Teutonic Order, 
acquired a brilliant reputation for military strategy, and was at last 
elected Grand Master of the order. Then began the execution of his 
long-matured plans of vengeance. <A period of supine inactivity on 
the part of the order was inaugurated by him, during which the 
Lithuanians ravaged the country with impunity. After the lapse of 
a considerable time, when the murmurs of the knights and soldiers, 
and their demands to be led against the heathens, could no longer 
be withstood, Konrad got together an immense army and marched 
against the enemy. But so numerous and egregious were the seeming 
blunders he made that, vast as it was, it melted away like snow 
before the warm spring sun. After this some of the wary old knights 
conceived suspicions of his loyalty to the order, his own imprudence 
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furnishing them with the means of changing guesses to certitude, with 
the result that a secret tribunal sitting in a dimly-lighted cavern at 
dead of night passed a sentence of death against him, but before 
they could execute it he quaffed a cup of poison, and as they entered 
his chamber flung off his mantle and, scornfully trampling under 
foot the master’s badge, exclaimed to the awe-struck warriors : 
‘* Ready am I to die: what will ye more ? 
The annals of my ruling will ye hear ? 
Look on these many thousands hurled to death, 
On towns in ruins, and domains in flames. 
Hear ye the storm-winds ? clouds of snow drive on ; 
Thither your army’s remnants freeze in ice. 
Hear ye? The hungry packs of dogs do howl, 
They tear each other for the banquet’s remnant. 
‘**T caused all this, and I am great and proud, 
So many hydras’ heads one blow has felled ; 
As Samson, by once shaking of the column, 
O’erthrew the temple, dying in its ruin.” 


It requires no rare gift of penetration to see that in this poem 
the Lithuanians are merely another name for Poles, and the Teutonic 
Order is Russia in thin disguise. This would have sufficed to wreck 
the poem in Russia, had it not been for the apparently candid 
preface, in which the author takes credit to himself for having 
selected a theme which allows him to depict only passions that are 
long since extinct, instead of awakening those that still slumber in 
the breasts of his countrymen. The censors, in consequence, allowed 
the poem to be published, with the exception of one line :— 








‘* Treason’s the last strong weapon of the slave.” 


In spite of this success, Mickiewicz felt that many of the noblest 
thoughts that thronged his mind were such as the most enlightened 
censor could not well countenance ; and he knew that to breathe freely, 
and fulfil what he considered to be his mission, he must leave Russia 
for good. As in those days permission to go abroad was neither 
frequently nor willingly accorded, it required -all the influence 
which he and his friends possessed to obtain it. In 1829, the 
Emperor authorized him to pass the Russian frontiers, and he was 
not slow to avail himself of the favour.’ 

This was the beginning of his wanderings over Europe in search 
of what was less easy to discover than the philosopher’s stone. He 
was welcomed to Berlin, féted in Prague, cordially invited to Goethe’s 
table in Weimar, paternally blessed by the Pope in Rome. And 
whithersoever he went his inflammable Polish heart burned 

(1) Mickiewicz’s friend, Chodzko, asserts that this haste to depart saved him ; for a 
few days after he had gone a new ukase was issued commanding him to remain in 5t. 
Petersburg till further orders. I mention this statement, which is implicitly believed 
by Mickiewicz’s Polish friends ; but I do not myself give it credence, for it has never 
been supported by a particle of what we are accustomed in this country to call evidence. 
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afresh with the fire of transient love ;—now the flame was kindled 
by a sentimental German maiden, now by a captivating Russian 
girl, now by a patriotic Pole. He was often on the point of con- 
tracting a humdrum marriage, sometimes a romantic union; and 
occasionally his love was but the embodiment of that poetic sentiment 
which, as he himself expressed it, “is satiated by reflecting in itself 
the ideal it worships, as the calm sea reflects the light of the stars.” 

His triumphs, however, were of short duration, and were speedily 
followed by a period of bitter persecution which lasted as long as his 
life. Expelled from Prussia as a Polish insurgent, he took refuge in 
Dresden, but the Saxon Government likewise refused to allow him 
to remain; and thus he wandered on aimlessly, hopelessly, eagerly 
yearning for a sight of his native country, and the dense forests 
and broad blue Niemen he might never see again. In Master 
Thaddeus, his best known work, he sighs :-— 

‘* Heaven lead me home, my native trees, to you! 
Old friends whose feet I crept among ; 
If still you stand, as you were wont to do, 
When I was young.” 

Meanwhile, that blood-stained page of Polish history known as 
the revolution of 1830 was written. The thoughts and sentiments 
which Mickiewicz had for years been sowing in the minds and hearts 
of his countrymen had germinated, and brought forth deeds of glory ; 
but the upshot was not victory, but only what some fondly took to 
be the pledge thereof—martyrdom. His spirit-stirring verse, like 
the songs of Tyrteus, transformed the naturally timid and feeble 
into heroes; and Emilia Plater, a gifted young Polish lady, who, 
joing the ranks of the insurgents, fought like a warrior, died like 
an ancient Roman heroine, and found a grave in the forests of her 
native land, is a striking proof of the magic power of his poetry. 

Mickiewicz was too conscientious, however, not to feel that this 
power carried with it a terrible responsibility for him who exercised 
it without grave motive and reasonable hopes of success. That he 
felt this keenly, nay painfully, is evident from the reply which his 
hero, Konrad Wallenrod, makes to the old Lithuanian bard, or 
Wajdelote, who has been singing warlike songs and urging him on to 
deeds of blood and glory. 

‘*You yearn for combats? you urge me to battle? Beitso. But let the 
blood that will flow hereafter drench your own head. Oh, I know you well. 
Every song you singers chant is a foreboding of misfortune, even as the howl- 
ing of hounds at midnight. You delight in singing death and ruin: to us you 
leave the glory and the suffering! From the very cradle onwards your 
insidious songs twine their snaky coils round the infant’s bosom, instilling into 
its tender soul a subtle and deadly poison—a silly passion for glory and a wild 
love of country. And these songs for ever after haunt the youth like the 
ghost of a dead enemy, rising up before him in the midst of every banquet to 
mix human gore in the goblets of generous wine. Yes, I have heard these 
songs of yours: alas, too often have I hearkened to them. But now the die is 
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cast and you have won the throw. The outcome thereof will be the disciple’s 
death—the poet's victory.” 

It was to give vent to the melancholy feelings awakened by the 
results of the sanguinary struggle of 1830 that Mickiewicz wrote 
his Book of Polish Pilgrims, of which Lammenais expressly says that 
it suggested to him his celebrated Paroles d'un croyant. “Tt 
abounds,” he writes, “in thrilling passages. Without losing sight 
of the great distance that separates the word of a man from the 
word of God, there are times when I would almost dare affirm that 
it is as beautiful as the Gospel. So chaste an expression of Truth 
and Liberty combined is a miracle in this our age of thraldom and 
unbelief.” Montalembert, who about this time was taking lessons 
in Polish, translated the book and added a preface which caused it 
to be placed upon the Index of forbidden books by the College of 
the Propaganda in Rome. 

Mickiewicz’s winning ways gained him hosts of admirers wherever 
he went, and many of the most illustrious Frenchmen of the day 
were among his devoted friends. For a considerable time, however, 
he kept aloof from them all, and led a life of comparative solitude, 
devoting all his leisure to the composition of what George Sand 
called his fantastic poem, Mastes Thaddeus, a work which would gain 
rather than lose by a comparison with Goethe’s Hermann und Doro- 
thea. It isan imposing picture of Poland at the end of the eighteenth 
century, at the winding up of an epoch, the final scene of a long 
and chequered national existence. Nature and civilisation are there 
vividly depicted with that inimitable art which is the nearest 
approach to creative power. The period chosen was in many 
respects unique: the types and forms of one age were in process of 
disintegration, and those of the new epoch were as yet in the womb 
of the future; passion struggled with passion, patriotism was 
grafted on piety or selfishness, self-sacrifice and heroism throve side 
by side with cruelty and baseness. The simple manners and austere 
morals of patriarchal times were still partly in vigour though the boom 
of the cannon was audible, which shook the old order of things to its 
lowest foundations. Hopes ran high; the flower of Poland’s youth had 
gone forth to enrol itself under the banner of Napoleon, the modern 
Cyrus destined by God to rebuild the temple of Poland’s greatness. 

As in Hermann und Dorothea, the thread of the story (which in 
aster Thaddeus is rather thin and slender) is closely interwoven 
with the most fateful events of the world’s history. The individual 
will of the dramatis persone is, as it were, wrapped up in that of the 
guiding spirit of the universe; and so our interest, at first claimed 
by the living and doing of everyday men and women, is at last 
centred in the destiny of nations, the mission of humanity. While 
Goethe’s poem lacks tragical motive, Master Thaddeus possesses a 
sufficiently absorbing one in a blood debt which in the end is wiped 
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out by sorrow and repentance, self-sacrifice, and patriotism. Such 
action as there is in the Polish poem centres in the love of Thaddeus, 
a manly, noble-minded youth, with nothing of the hero in his com- 
position. The success of his suit is the conclusion of the plot, which 
interests the reader far less than the story of the loves of Hermann 
and Dorothea. But the plot is merely the peg on which are hung 
artistic beauties of which Master Thaddeus is a marvellous mosaic ; 
delightful pictures of daily life in time of peace such as charm all 
intelligent lovers of Wordsworth; glowing descriptions of the 
morning freshness fluttering through the trembling foliage of dewy 
bushes and towering trees and waking up the slumbering songbirds ; 
the lisping of children and the innocent chatter of men and women 
who are but older children, as they jog cheerfully onwards on the 
highways of life; the weaving of looms, the turning of spindles 
accompanying long tales told on winter nights; then again the 
dang of arms, the roar of cannon, the groans of the dying, 
soon absorbed by the eternal silence of the dead. Hermann und 
Dorothea is perhaps more classical, follows straight lines more 
thoroughly, is less realistic, and at the same time less romantic, 
inasmuch as it admits to a much lesser extent the humorous element 
than the masterpiece of Mickiewicz, who, as a rule, rarely delights 
us with a glimpse of the play of human passion, unless when wholly 
consecrated to the service of Poland or humanity. 

This latter tendency is equally palpable in Grazyna, a charming 
little poem which besings the heroic action of a Lithuanian princess, 
who, disguised in armour, goes into battle against the Teutonic 
Order without her husband’s knowledge. When he is on the point 
of being slain by one of the German warriors she bravely rescues him, 
but is herself mortaliy wounded. The body of this mysterious knight 
is then taken back to the castle, and while the usual preparations are 
going forward to commit it to the flames, and to appease the dead 
warrior by burning alive the Grand Master, who has been taken 
prisoner, Prince Litavor discovers that his saviour is Grazyna, his 
beloved wife, and casts himself in despair into the flames. It was this 
story that inspired the ill-fated Emilia Plater to offer up her life 
for her country. 

A much larger poem is The Ancestors (Dziady), in which the man- 
ners and customs of the “ good old times”’ are portrayed to the life ; 
it deserves an article to itself, and it is perhaps better to dismiss it 
with a passing allusion than by an imperfect analysis to run the risk 
of giving a false, because a one-sided impression. 

After numerous romantic adventures, the story of which might be 
expanded into several modern novels, Mickiewicz at last married in 
that commonplace, unromantic way suggestive of some of the old 
Hebrew patriarchs who carried on the preliminary negotiations by 
proxy. A friend once casually spoke to him of a young Polish lady 
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whom he had known as a child, but had lost sight of ever since, 
and told him the story of her betrothal to a young man who soon 


_ forgot both her and his plighted troth. Mickiewicz, who had him. 


self lately had a new and somewhat similar experience, became 
interested, first in the story, then in the heroine, and finally gaye 
expression to his feelings in the form of a demand in marriage. The 
girl was forthwith communicated with, she unhesitatingly accepted 
the offer, and in 1834 Celina Szymanowska espoused poverty, 
patriotism, and Adam Mickiewicz. 

One would gladly add poetry, but, strange to say, from the moment 
he was married his poetic gifts seem to have vanished for ever, like 
silent shadows, angry at his infidelity to a divine muse. The only 
verse he ever wrote after his union with Mlle. Szymanowska had 
better been cast into the flames, never more to be remembered: 
it was a Latin ode in honour of a very strange hero—Napoleon III. 
The remainder of his life is prose of a kind to the full as realistic as 
that which had shocked him in the later surroundings of his first 
love, Josephine: poverty, sorry makeshifts, misery, estrangement of 
friends, ingratitude from many of his fellow-countrymen, persecution 
by the police, harrowing domestic afflictions, and at last merciful 
death. 

In 1838, he was appointed Professor of Latin at the little 
University of Lausanne, and in 1840 was nominated to a chair of 
Slavonic languages and literature which had been specially founded 
for him at the Collége de France, in Paris, by Victor Cousin, then 
Minister of Public Instruction. But philology, to teach which 
Mickiewicz possessed neither the natural aptitude nor the acquired 
knowledge, served but as the setting for his luminous thoughts and 
brilliant paradoxes on the burning topics of the day; and his 
brilliant, powerful diction would have gracefully hidden his 
scientific ignorance had not his crude mysticism made people forget 
his eloquence, and doubt of his sanity. 

Mickiewicz had always been more or less of a mystic. The world 
within him had never, at the best of times, been clearly detached 
from the world without ; they merged themselves in one continuous 
view, like the real ground and the painted one in a modern panorama; 
his day-dreams assuming the life-like colour of realities, and hard 
facts evaporating into fleeting visions. Like certain of his heroes, he 
seemed a nobler sort of Manfred, whose life was one unbroken effort 
not to know the unknowable, but to perform the impossible, to force 
up blossoms from a sapless stick. He formed one of that numerous 
band of over-sensitive mortals sacred to sorrow and affection, now 
driven by the one to the verge of despair, now elated by the other to 
the dizziest heights of enthusiasm. Edgar Quinet had written of 
him: “I consider him somewhat of a mystic, but his mysticism is of 
kind that beseems a grand and beautiful soul.”” Quinet, however, 
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was an optimist, and a sympathetic friend. Mickiewicz was in truth 

as confirmed a visionary as William Blake; his mind was endowed 

with a mysterious power of crystallizing mere notions and abstract 

jdeas into realities, which he forthwith set himself to worship or to 

hate,—a most useful talent in a poet, but a veritable Midas’ gift in a 
litician or a practical man of the world. 

In 1840 Mickiewicz’s wife became insane for the second time 
during her married life, and was sent to the asylum. Before he had 
had time to recover from the effects of this terrible blow, the poet 
received the visit of an obscure fellow-countryman named Towianski, 
whom friends called a mystic, and strangers, a madman. This man, 
who at once expounded his politico-religious doctrines to Mickiewicz, 
suggested a very low idea of Providence by representing himself as 
its chosen envoy. Like another John the Baptist he preached a 
Messiah—the hero of Austerlitz and the martyr of St. Helena. It 
was one of his fundamental doctrines that the spirits of the unseen 
wniverse exercise enormous influence over the affairs of this world, 
and that the spirit of Napoleon would not rest until it had accom- 
plished its heavenly mission. Hearing that Mickiewicz’s wife was 
in a lunatic asylum, Towianski declared that she was well and ordered 
her to be sent for. The poet obeyed the behest, and finding that 
his wife had in truth recovered the use of her reasoning powers, 
forthwith embraced the teachings of Towianski, and became his most 
zealous apostle. From that time forward all the energies of his soul 
were devoted to the propagation of the new faith ; his lectures at the 
Collége de France were sermons from which he could no more exclude 
his mysticism and Napoleonolatry than Mr. Dick could keep King 
Charles’s head out of his most business-like compositions.’ 

The attention of the Government was publicly called to this 
abnormal state of things in the Collége de France. Towianski was 
expelled from France, and Mickiewicz, who was deprived of his 
chair, had to stoop to entreaties—possibly to something like subter- 
fuge—to be allowed to remain. His petition for naturalisation was 
rejected; his slender pension withdrawn, and the efforts of his 
friends to have it renewed proved the more humiliating that they 
were unsuccessful. He was tracked, spied, maligned by the French 
police, who describe his conduct as full of dissimulation ; he was 
suspected and accused of treason by his fellow-countrymen in exile. 
These things nearly drove him mad; he knew not whither to turn, 
what to put his hands to. He shook the dust of France off his feet 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to raise the standard of a Euro- 
pean revolution in Italy; returning to Paris, he founded a news- 
paper, La Tribune des Peuples—an organ for men of the Anacharsis 
Clootz stamp—refugees from all the nations of the earth; but the 

(1) A selection of Mickiewicz’s Lectures at the Collége de France are published in 


four volumes. Like his faults, they are best forgotten. 
Q2 
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French Government compelled him to sever his connection with this 
paper. Sorrows and disillusions crowded thickly in upon him; he lived 
long enough to convince himself that the idol he had so ecstatically 
worshipped—Napoleon ITI.—was but a log of wood, “a mere vulgar 
soul,” as he calls him; and yet, after this disenchantment, he was 
optimistic or weak enough to write a Latin ode in his honour. In 
1855, some time after his wife’s death, he was sent by the French 
Government to Constantinople to form a Polish legion to fight 
against Russia, and he died in that city on the 27th November of 
the same year. His body was taken to France and buried in 
Montmorency. 

Mickiewicz was the poet of recollection rather than of hope, a painter 
of the irrevocable past rather than a moulder of the plastic future. 
His works might be fitly termed “ Songs after Sunset.” Like ivy they 
cling to the hallowed old ruins of a bygone age which are as likely to 
be restored to their pristine splendour as the Palace of Persepolis or 
the Temple of Jerusalem. Patriotism informed his verse as it still 
inspires the gorgeous canvases of the Polish painter Matejko ; but it 
inspires without wholly absorbing ; and every theme he treats, how- 
ever exclusively Polish it may seem, has always the deep and far- 
reaching significance which lies at the root of all true poetry. Mickie- 
wicz was an enthusiastic adept of the romantic school; and yet we 
find much in his works that favourably distinguishes him from the 
majority of romantic poets. His poetry is not of the whining and 
puling description so common among his contemporaries; it avoids 
wire-drawn sentimentality, is manly, healthy, sustained by deep 
conviction, directed to a noble purpose. He knew nothing of the 
sickly introversion that plays such a large part in so-called art for 
art. If his creations do not prove eternal, the reason lies less in the 
execution than in the materials in which he worked—the languages 
of certain Slavonic peoples constituting, as it were, the fading water- 
colours of literary painting. The language and diction of Mickiewicz 
are lost to the majority even of such enlightened foreigners as read 
Goethe, Calderon, and Bellman in the originals. It is well, how- 
ever, to know that there is something, nay, very much to lose; 
that the music of his verse is intoxicating. The harmonious blend- 
ing of thought, imagery and style in the poet’s best work bears 
witness to his exquisite sense of just proportion. 

Mickiewicz has been severely blamed for preaching a reconciliation 
with Russia, by which both peoples would be nobly subdued and 
neither prove the loser. In this he showed himself true to that 
sweet forgiving Slav nature of which his own was the epitome. 
But he never dreamt of this consummation until all other hopes had 
proved illusory. He had employed his art in the service of his 
country, but to no good purpose; he had summoned from their 
graves the mighty dead, but their presence proved as fruitless as 
Samuel’s apparition to the discrowned King of the Jews. Mickie- 
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wicz and his contemporary Krasinski were chief mourners at the 
grave of Poland; the former hotblooded, vehement, hopeful ; the 
latter majestic, dignified, prophetic. Krasinski, in some respects a 
greater poet than Mickiewicz, was also the greatest prophet of the 
nineteenth century. Isaiah-like he rent the veil of the future and 
disclosed to the eyes of his countrymen the abyss that yawned on the 
path of violence they were bent on pursuing. Krasinski knew that 
Poland had found its Golgotha; he likewise knew that the dawn of 
Resurrection day was not breaking, never would break ; and he had 
the courage to deliver the sad message to his countrymen. “ My 
sister,’ he exclaims to the spirit who, on his imploring her to 
pronounce the name of Poland, merely heaved a profound sigh, 
“my sister, God will understand thee well. He knows that a sigh 
is now the only name of thy afflicted country.” 

Mickiewicz’s personal influence and well-tried patriotism lent 
perhaps greater weight to his counsel than Krasinski’s deeper insight 
could command. At first his countrymen spurned his message of 
peace and reconciliation, but if gradually sank into their hearts, and 
is now bearing abundant fruit. But Mickiewicz, like certain of the 
higher forms of insect life, put all the vital force he possessed in 
this effort to benefit his race. Slightly modifying Schiller’s words, 
we might say :— 

‘** Wer unsterblich im Gesang will leben 
Muss im Leben untergehen.” 

Poland will never again be what it so often has been in this 
century—a recruiting ground for the armies of Russia’s enemies. 
There are still, no doubt, some Polish optimists who continue to kiss 
shadows, as in bygone times, but their ranks grow thinner with 
the years. The most influential and most gifted leaders of the Poles 
to-day—men like Spasowicz of St. Petersburg—are successfully 
labouring to effect a reconciliation, to inaugurate an era of peace, 
brotherhood, prosperity. This is the less difficult that Russia’s most 
inveterate enemies cannot deny that in respect of material well being 
and progress the Poles of Russia are incomparably better off than 
their fellow countrymen in Austria, who enjoy all the benefits of 
autonomy, and taste all the bitter fruits of stagnation and improvi- 
dence. The Hercules’ Pillars of Poland’s hopes, as defined at the 
present day by Spasowicz and his friends, do not extend beyond 
permission to employ the Polish tongue in schools, churches, and 
the university, combined with the enjoyment of the very moderate 
political rights which were conceded to Russians by the late Emperor 
Alexander II. Mickiewicz and Krasinski have thus at length 
reconciled their countrymen to the thought that though their 
patriots and martyrs have fallen as thick as withered leaves in 
Autumn, there will never again be any promise of Spring. “The 
only name of Poland is a sigh.” E. J. Dition. 
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HOGARTH’S TOUR. 


MoRALisInG, in his masterpiece, over that “ square old yellow book” 
he bought on the palace-steps at Florence, a distinguished poet lately 
gone from us touches something of the ineffable delight of the true 
student in presence of a genuine “document ’’—an authentic and 
unimpeachable record— 

“*, . » pure crude fact 


Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries since.” 


Yet there are things more close to truth than even the sworn 
testimony in Browning’s “ Roman murder-case,” which, after all, 
was mainly a matter of print. An actual manuscript from the pen 
of a person of the drama—still more a manuscript pictorially inter- 
preted by others of the company—this, one might think, should 
bring us into a communion far more intimate than any arrangement, 
however artful, of “caps” and “lower case.’’ Such a relic exists 
to-day in the Print Room of the British Museum. It is an oblong 
book in faded ink, of which the title, verbatim, literatim, et punctatim, 
runs as follows :—‘ An Account of what seem’d most Remarkable 
in the Five Days Peregrination of the Five Following Persons Vit. 
Messieurs Tothall, Scott, Hogarth, Thornhill, and Forrest. Begun on 
Saturday May 27th 1732 and Finish’d On the 31st of the Same 
Month. Abi tu et fac similiter. Inscription on Dulwich Colledge 
Porch.” The “peregrination” was from London to the Island of 
Sheppey ; and the pilgrims were Hogarth, the painter ; John Thorn- 
hill, his brother-in-law ; the ‘‘ English Canaletto,’’ Samuel Scott ; 
a much experienced draper of Tavistock Street, named William 
Tothall, and an attorney named Ebenezer Forrest. It was a hastily 
improvised expedition, concerning which Forrest afterwards drew 
up the circumstantial chronicle described above. Its spirit is a little 
that of Goldsmith’s journey to Kentish Town in the Citizen of the 
World ; it is, indeed, professedly “a burlesque upon historical 
writers recording a series of insignificant events,” but, at the same 
time, it gives so frank and simple an idea of old-world merriment 
that it is worth while for a moment to linger over its pages. If, 
like most records of its time, it has its coarse passages, they need not 
concern us here. 

It was midnight when, to the favourite tune of “ Why should we 
quarrel for riches” (for which one must overhaul contemporary 
“Little Warblers”), the party set out from the Bedford Arms Tavern 
in Covent Garden. The modest equipment of each traveller con- 
sisted of a spare shirt, carried commodiously in the deep-flapped 
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pocket of the period. They probably took a wherry from Somerset 
Stairs, “the first land they made” being the notorious night-cellar 
in Thames Street, by Billingsgate, known as the Dark House. Here 
(says the chronicle) “ Hogarth made a Caricature of a Porter, who 
called himself ‘the Duke of Puddledock.’* The drawing was (by 
his Grace) pasted on the cellar-door.” As the clock struck one, 
having hired a waterman with a canvas-covered and straw-strewn 
tilt-boat, for Charles Lamb’s “hoy” had not yet attained its full 
popularity, they hoisted sail for Gravesend, having (according to the 
record) “much rain, and no sleep, for about three hours. At 
Cuckold’s Point (it goes on) we sung ‘St. John,’ at Deptford, ‘ Pish- 
oken,’ and in Blackwall Reach eat hung beef and biscuit, and drank 
right Hollands. At Purfleet we had a view of the ‘Gibraltar,’ the 
‘Dursley Galley,’ and ‘Tartar Pink,’ men of war, from the last of 
which we took on board the pilot who brought her up the Channel. 
He entertained us with a Lieutenant’s account of an insult offered 
him by the Spaniards and other affairs of consequence, which 
naturally made us drowsy; and then Hogarth fell asleep; but soon 
awaking, was going to relate a dream he had; but falling asleep 
again, when he awaked forgot he had dreamt at all.” 

About six they arrived at Gravesend, and having had their wigs 
powdered at Mrs. Bramble’s hostelry, set out after tea (or rather 
coffee) for Rochester. They must have passed over Gadshill, where: 
the “ Wild Prince” robbed “ fat Jack,” and where later lived the 
author of Edwin Drood. At Rochester, which they reached at ten, 
they inspected the cathedral and the castle. In the latter they saw 
alittle boy go down a curious well in the middle wall, “ by small 
holes cut in the sides, wherein he placed his hands and feet, and 
soon returned, bringing up with him a young daw he had taken out 
of a nest there.” In traversing the city they came upon Richard 
Watt’s Hospital “for the relief of six travelling persons, by enter- 
taining them with one night’s lodging, and giving to each fourpence 
in the morning, provided they are not persons contagiously diseased, 
togues, or proctors.” ‘This, it will be remembered, is the quaint old 
charity which Dickens has made the scene of one of his Christmas 
stories— The Seven Poor Travellers. 

At one they dined at the Crown Inn. Here is the bill of fare :— 
Soles and flounders, with crab sauce; calf’s head stuffed and roasted, 
with the liver fried and the appurtenance minced; roast leg of 
mutton and green peas; beverages, small beer and port. It says 
§ much for their admirable digestions that Hogarth and Scott subse- 

quently played hop-scotch in the colonnade under the Town Hall ; 
and that they were shortly afterwards ready for shrimps at Chat- 
ham, to which place they next adjourned. At Chatham, among 


(1) Puddledock was in Blackfriars, close by Shakespeare’s house. ‘‘I had rather be 
Countess of Puddledock than Queen of Sussex,’’ says a lady in Shadwell’s Epsom Wells. 
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other men-of-war, they saw the Royal George, a predecessor of 
that ill-fated vessel of which Cowper sang the elegy. “At 
six we returned to our quarters at Rochester, and passed the time 
agreeably till nine, and then quite fatigued with pleasure, we went 
to bed.” 

On the following day they crossed by Strood through the fields 
to Frindsbury, where a list of benefactions in the church which, 
despite the usual ‘‘ Witness our hands,” was subscribed by the vicar 
alone, appears, in the absence of other objects of interest, to have 
greatly exercised them. From Frindsbury they went on to Upnor, 
where Hogarth drew the castle and Scott the shipping. The whole 
party, with the diminutive figure of the painter conspicuous among 
them, appear in the foreground of the joint picture. They dined 
hurriedly at The Smack, in the ten-gun battery, after which their 
exuberant animal spirits found a vent in a battle royal, and a good 
deal of horse-play. Their next halting-place was Hoo. Here their 
admiration was divided between a grateful servant maid’s epitaph on 
her master in Hoo churchyard, and an agreeable landlady who had 
buried four husbands. Scott, who was evidently the butt of the 
party, then enlivened them “ by attempting to prove a man might 
go over but not through the world; and, for example, pointed to the 
earth and asked them to go through that element.” 

In revenge for this outrageous pleasantry they thenceforth 
devoted themselves to the pastime of secretly filling his pockets 
with stones, a course which in the issue proved unwise, as it simply 
supplied him with ammunition for the combats for which, at this stage, 
their souls seem to have thirsted. North Street, where they found 
a well-afforded opportunity for cooling their courage by a water- 
engagement, and Stoke, which rejoiced in a remarkable combination 
of weather-cocks, were next traversed, and they finally put up in the 
latter place at the Nag’s Head, where there were “ but three beds 
and no night-caps.” Upon the embarrassments thus created fol- 
lowed a good deal of further fun, such as bolstering, “ fighting 
perukes,” (?) and so forth. At six next morning arrived a fisherman 
in boots and shock hair, who shaved them and “ flowered” their 
wigs, which, after the “high jinks” of the night before, must have 
urgently needed renovation. Hogarth made a rapid sketch of this 
scene ; and the old rudely-washed drawing still shows us what he 
saw in the low-ceiled, lattice-windowed, brick-floored room—the 
fisherman in his shirt sleeves taking Thornhill tenderly by the nose ; 
Forrest at breakfast in a red coat, with a handkerchief bound about 
his bare poll; while Tothall, a portly personage, is scraping his 
chin at a mirror ; Scott drawing at a table; and the artist himself 
busily engaged in the corner. Milk and toast were then the order 
of the day, and they started for Sheerness. 

After nearly losing their way in Stoke Marshes, they entered the 
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Isle of Grain, making instinctively for the Chequers ale-house. No 
ferryman could be found to carry them across the Medway to Sheer- 
ness; but at last they chartered a ship’s yawl, embarking with some 
difficulty. (From Hogarth’s picture they had to crawl on their 
hands and knees along two oars laid between the shore and the 
boat.) At twelve they landed at Sheerness, visited the fort, where 
Scott created some amusement by smelling the touch-holes of the 
recently discharged ordnance, and then walked along the beach to 
Queenborough. Here the traditional smallness of the little town, 
with its one street, its miniature clock-house, and its plentiful lack 
of provisions, impressed them almost as much as the fact that the 
principal inn, which had for its sign a Red Lion, was called the 
“Swans.” In the church they found an epitaph on an old whaling 
captain :— 
‘In Greenland I Whales Seahorses Bears did slay 
Though Now my Body is Intombe in Clay” ; 

and in the churchyard the grave-digger, who, under the influence 
of two pots of ale, informed them, among other things, that the 
mayor was “ a Custom-House officer,’’ and the parson, “a sad dog” 
—phrases which the speaker probably regarded as synonymous. On 
the hill behind the town they foregathered with a boat's crew from 
the Rose man-of-war, who, having been told off to carry one of the 
midshipmen on shore, had been left by their commanding officer 
without money or food—a moving and Smollett-like incident which 
immediately excited the charity of the pilgrims. ‘ We gave the 
fellows sixpence, who were very thankful, and ran towards the town 
to buy victuals for themselves and their companions, who lay asleep 
at some distance. We, going to view their boat that stuck fast in 
the mud, one of the sailors returned hastily, and kindly offered 
us some cockles: this seemed an act of so much gratitude, that we 
followed the fellows into the town, and gave them another sixpence, 
and they fetched their companions, and all refreshed themselves, 
and were very thankful and merry.” At Queenborough a chair was 
brought into the street for Hogarth to sketch the Town House, an 
operation which soon had the effect of attracting as spectators a 
larger population than had been suspected, including “ several 
pretty women.” Nothing else of much note occurred here. The 
missing midshipman of the Rose having returned, fresh difficulties 
arose owing to his cavalier behaviour to a lady of the neighbour- 
hood ; the friends were out-chirrupped at the inn by some Harwich 
lobster-men, whose admirable sea-songs threw their own humbler 
efforts of “St. John” and “ Pishoken” entirely into the back- 
ground; and the usual complications arose with the butt of the 
party, Scott, respecting his bed. 

Quitting Queenborough at ten they mounted to the little village 
of Minster, the highest part of the island of Sheppey. Here, in the 
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old church, Scott made a sketch of the tomb of a Spanish ambassa- 
dor, and Hogarth drew that of the Lord of Shurland, whose tragic 
story Ingoldsby has embellished and embroidered in his prose legend 
of “Grey Dolphin.” Forrest’s version, as collected from local 
tradition, may be quoted as a favourable specimen of his talents as 
historiographer :— 


‘**The legend of the last (Lord Shorland) being remarkable, I shall relate it 
with all its circumstances. 

“In the reign of Queen Elizabeth this lord, having been to visit a friend on 
this island (Sheppey) and passing by this church in his way home to Shorland, 
about two miles off, he saw a concourse of people gathered together in the 
churchyard; and, inquiring the reason, was informed that the parson who 
stood by there refused to bury the corpse brought for that purpose because there 
was no money to pay the burial fees. His lordship, being extremely moved at 
the parson, ordered the people to throw him into the grave and bury him 
quick, which they accordingly did and he died. My lord went home and there, 
reflecting on what he had done and fearing to forfeit his life for the offence, he 
wrote a petition, setting forth the nature of his offence; and hearing the Queen 
was on board one of the ships at the Nore (to which place she came to take a 
view of her fleet designed to oppose the Spanish Armada), he took a horse and 
rode directly into the sea, and swam to the Nore, about three miles off; and, 
coming to the ship’s side, begged to see her Majesty, who came immediately, 
and he presented his petition. The queen received, read, and granted it; and 
he, without quitting his horso, swam back again to the island, and coming on 
the shore, met an old woman, who told him that though the horse had then 
saved his life, he would be the catise of his death. His lordship fearing (and in 
order to prevent) the accomplishment of the old woman’s prophecy, alighted 
from his horse, drew his sword, and killed and left him there; and his carcase 
was by the force of the sea, thrown some little way on the land. Some years 
after this, my lord, walking with some of his friends near the sea-side, espied 
the skull and some other bones of the horse lying there; and, relating the fore- 
going account, happened to kick the skull, and hurt one of his toes, which 
mortified and killed him.” 


The tale as told in Grose’s Antiquities is less romantic and more 
probable. But it is not unlikely that the whole derives its origin 
from the simpler fact that the Lord of Shurland was upon some 
oceasion saved by the swimming of his horse. At all events, there 
he lies at Minster, as Hogarth drew him, with his shield and dagger 
at his side. And sure enough, at his feet, is a rude effigy of a horse’s 
head rising above waves. 

Little more remains to be related of our tourists. Hiring a bum- 
boat at four on Thursday, the 30th, they embarked for Gravesend. 
They had a bad passage, were sick, and struck on the Blythe Sands, 
but got to their destination at ten. At eight next day they hired a 
boat with clean straw, provided themselves with a bottle of wine, 
pipes, tobacco, and light, and came merrily up the river to Billings- 
gate before a mackerel gale, though not without the regulation 
burlesque misadventures on the part of Scott. About two they 
reached their starting place, the Bedford Arms. “I think I cannot 
better conclude (says Forrest) than with taking Notice that not one 
of the Company was unemploy’d. For Mr. Thornhill made the 
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Map, Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Scott all the other Drawings, Mr. Tothall 
was our Treasurer, which (tho’ a place of the Greatest Trust), he 
faithfully Discharg’d, and the foregoing Memoirs was the work of 
E. fforrest.”’ ‘The Veracity of this Manuscript is attested by us. 
Wm. Hogarth Samuel Scott Wm. Tothall John Thornhill.” 
It was forthwith bound, gilt, lettered, and read out to the delighted 
club. Some time afterwards it was lent to the Reverend William 
Gostling, a Minor Canon of Canterbury, who turned it into Hudi- 
brastic verse, in which form one of Hogarth’s biographers, oddly 
enough, but misled, no doubt, by the line: “And Forrest who this 
journal wrote,” seems to have supposed it to have been at first 
composed. The title-page says that it is “imitated . . . with 
Liberty of some Additions,’ and it is possible that a few minor 
details may have been inserted from particulars supplied by one or 
other of the travellers; but although the couplets are respectable, 
the Canterbury Canon’s rhymed paraphrase cannot compete with 
Forrest's original prose. Here, however, is his “ transversing”’ of 
the above :— 
‘* With pleasure I observe, none idle 

Were in our trayels, or employ’d ill. 

Tothall, our treasurer, was just, 

And worthily discharg’d his trust ; 

(We all sign’d his accounts as fair) : 

Sam Scott and Hogarth, for their share, 

The prospects of the sea and land did; 

As Thornhill of the tour the plan did ; 

And Forrest wrote his true relation 

Of our five days’ peregrination. 


This to attest, our names we’ve wrote all, 
Viz.: Thornhill, Hogarth, Scott, and Tothail.” 


Until 1781 both versions remained in manuscript. Then John 
Nichols struck off a few copies of Mr. Gostling’s Hudibrastics “ as a 
literary curiosity”; and in the year following, Richard Livesay, the 
engraver, who lodged in Mrs. Hogarth’s house at Leicester Fields, 
made aquatint fac-similes of the drawings, including a grotesque 
headpiece and tailpiece which Hogarth had added to the other 
sketches. These copies he issued with a reprint of Forrest’s text. 
From the foregoing description of this latter performance it will be 
gathered that it can scarcely be regarded as a contribution to litera- 
ture; and it is not difficult to understand that its fun was somewhat 
too highly flavoured for the fastidious palate of critics like Horace 
Walpole. But it is not without interest as an unvarnished record of 
the frank and hearty, albeit not over-refined, way in which our 
middle-class ancestors took their pleasure in the cock-fighting, bull- 
baiting, cudgel-playing England of the second George. It helps 
one, besides, to understand those liberal “ flicks” and “ dowses,” 
assaults and batteries, which play so prominent a part in the novels 
of Fielding and Smollett. Austin Dosson. 
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Tue establishment of the new German Empire is the greatest fact of 
the nineteenth century. Undoubtedly the overthrow of the first 
Napoleon was an event of considerable importance. Many think the 
formation of the kingdom of Italy likely to have a profound influence 
on the future of mankind. But neither the collapse of the empire 
founded by the Corsican soldier, nor the creation of Italian unity, 
will leave so deep a mark on human history as the reconstruction of 
Germany under the hegemony of Prussia. The power of Napoleon 
rested exclusively on material force. It was animated by no life- 
giving idea, and was doomed to perish with its founder. Napoleon 
himself was painfully conscious of this truth. Many well-authenti- 
cated sayings of his, particularly during the last three years of his 
reign, put beyond doubt that he clearly saw the absolute necessity 
of strengthening the foundations of his rule. But he perceived, 
with equal clearness, the impossibility of doing so. He could 
make no consistent appeal to moral force for help. It is true that 
after the 18 Brumaire he did much to restore to France the blessings 
of civilised existence. But no legislative system, however wisely 
conceived, no establishment of social order, however firmly main- 
tained, could alter the fact that his empire, the outcome of the 
Revolution, was based on massacre and plunder, and could only be 
upheld by violence and fraud. 
‘* Das eben ist der Fluch der bisen That 
Dass sie fortzeugend immer Béses muss gebaren.” 

The power of Napoleon, owing to its essential character, was as 
ephemeral as the sovereignty of Macbeth. Men like Luden and 
Niebuhr, the historians, and Groeman, Gneisenau, and Boyen, the 
soldiers, perceived this clearly at the time, and the moment 
when the glory of the Emperor was most dazzling, Gdéthe’s 
friend, the Grand Duke of Weimar, remarked :—“It is unjust, it 
cannot last.” 

The consequences of Italian unity may have far-reaching effects 
on the constitution of the Catholic Church and the future of the 
theocratic idea, but at the present moment they chiefly claim the 
attention of those whose interests are bound up with affairs in the 
Mediterranean and the Levant. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that the men who were chiefly responsible for the formation of the 
present Italian kingdom broke completely away from some of the 
most venerable Italian traditions. In this respect their methods 
were absolutely different from those used by the makers of Germany. 
Cavour flung away all that was symbolised by the blue cockade of 
Savoy. King William I. of Prussia and his great Ministers, 
Bismarck and Roon, clung passionately to the stirring and sacred 
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memories inseparably connected with the glorious colours of the 
Teutonic knights. And surely it is a sinister sign and augurs ill 
for the stability of the Italian monarchy that after a statue of 
Giordano Bruno was erected in Rome, avowedly for the purpose 
of offering insult to the most cultured Pontiff who has occupied 
the chair of Peter since Benedict XIV., a movement should be started 
to set up a brazen image of Mazzini, a preacher of assassination 
and a would-be regicide, under the shadow of the palace of the 
king. The circumstance that the head of the State has given 
countenance to the movement does not mend the matter. On the 
contrary, it makes it worse. Mazzini plotted against the life of Carlo 
Alberto, the grandfather of the reigning sovereign, and King 
Umberto in paying any honour to the memory of the conspirator 
does not strengthen the crown or attract to its defence the 
already powerful and ever-growing forces in Italy, to which 
the future belongs. These forces are not necessarily hostile to the 
House of Savoy, but they are the outcome of German thought 
in the peninsula, and they will not support a monarchy void of 
dignity and dominated by middle-class ideas. They are the first- 
fruits of the unity of Germany in the internal politics of foreign 
States. So much may serve to show that I do not underrate the 
importance ‘of the fall of Napoleon, or of the formation of Italian 
unity. I shall now proceed to notice some of the consequences of 
the creation of the new German Empire. 

The reconstruction of Germany has not merely resulted in the 
erection of a power occupying the first place among the nations of 
Europe, but it has forced on the attention of civilised mankind German 
modes of thought and views of life. The German language has 
spread to an amazing extent since that July morning in 1866, when 
the roar of the cannon of Kéniggritz fell on the ear of an astonished 
world. For one person who knew German in France or England 
then, there are at least five-and-twenty now. And with the spread 
of the German language the writings of German scholars, poets, 
historians, philosophers and moralists are becoming more widely 
known, more keenly appreciated, and better understood. The pene- 
trative spirit of criticism, the completed research, the thorough 
accuracy of an absolutely impartial scientific method which mankind 
owes to Germany, are beginning to tell powerfully on polities and 
law. Gothe is the most powerful and attractive teacher of the doctrine 
that every man should look rather to himself than to political in- 
stitutions for the improvement of his lot in this world, that he should 
scrupulously perform the duty next to hand, and bear the ills of life 
with serene submission. Gdthe’s influence in the world is increasing 
from year to year, and it must go on increasing as his pure and lofty 
diction, his noble poetry and his profound philosophy become more 
widely known. But there is not a department of scholarship, or philo- 
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sophy, or politics, in which the action of German thought is not 
becoming daily more apparent. For a long time past no man who 
desired to give the world something more than a mere work of imagin- 
ation has dared to publish any remarks on the history of Israel, on 
the authorship of the fourth Gospel, on any of the writings of the New 
Testament, on the rise of Christianity, or on any period in the history 
of the Christian Church, without taking into serious consideration the 
writings of German scholars. In secular history the accurate and 
scientific method of Niebuhr, Ranke, Sybel, Boeck, Dahlmann, Droy- 
sen, Bernhardi, and other illustrious members of the great schools of 
Berlin and Heidelberg is gradually but surely making itself felt, and is 
taking shape and form in such works as those of Bishop Stubbs, the 
Account of the Manners of the Ancient Irish by the late Dr. Sullivan, 
the historical writings of Mr. Gardiner, Professor Creighton’s History 
of the Papacy during the Reformation, the scholarly account of the 
later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene by Professor Bury, of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Not less momentous, and perhaps of more immediate practical 
importance, is the influence which German thought is exercising on 
political economy. For a long time after the appearance of the 
Wealth of Nations Adam Smith reigned supreme in the domain of 
this science. Some few persons indeed challenged from the very 
first his fundamental ideas, but most writers, both in England and 
abroad, who treated on economic subjects, confined themselves to 
developing his doctrine in various directions, and to defending the 
main assumptions on which that doctrine rests. But the appear- 
ance of the German Historical School of Political Economy has com- 
pletely changed all this, and exercises at the present moment a most 
potent influence on the whole world. The views of this school ema- 
nated from the reaction against the superficial a priori and rational- 
istic methods of the revolutionary teachers of the last century, which 
produced the romantic movement, and found expression in the more 
profound method of treating history displayed by the writings of 
Johannes vy. Miiller, and in the application of the historical method 
to the domain of jurisprudence, the work of a group of men of 
which Savigny was the most distinguished member. Savigny and 
his friends pointed out that the juristic system is not a fixed pheno- 
menon, but variable according to the circumstances of social pro- 
gress. They showed that what might be exceedingly beneficial in 
one period of social development, might be quite unsuitable and 
immeasurably harmful in other conditions of social life. Adam 
Miller, one of the most original and powerful enemies of the doc- 
trines of the French revolution, saw at once how this reasoning 
was equally applicable to the economic system, and may be con- 
sidered the precursor of the historical school of political economy. If 
the reasoning applied by Savigny to jurisprudence could be applied 
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also to political economy, of course it followed, first, that the assump- 
tion certain doctrines are equally true of every country was untenable, 
and secondly, that no one economic system could be regarded as ap- 
plicable to every social stage. The immediate consequence was that 
political economy in Germany ceased to be cosmopolitan, and became 
national. The first clear statement of the principles of, the school 
was made in 1843, by Dr. Wilhelm Roscher. Five years later Bruno 
Hildebrand published his well-known book, Die Nationaleconomie der 
Gegenwart und Zukunft, which contains the most masterly criticism ever 
written on the system of Adam Smith. Then came Karl Knies, who 
produced an elaborate defence of the historical method; and after 
him a host of others, among the most remarkable of whom are 
Brentano, Held, Schmoller, Nasse, Schzffle, Résler, and Adolf 
Wagner. The school is now dominant in Germany. So completely 
has it seized on the minds of the younger generation that a couple 
of years ago Professor Helferich told me there was not a single 
young teacher in Germany who did not belong to it, nor a chair of 
political economy in any university that was not filled by a professor 
holding its main doctrines. Its leading idea is to accentuate the 
moral element in economic science. It maintains that there are 
three principles of organisation at work, and three corresponding 
spheres of activity in the ‘production and distribution of wealth. 
There is private economy, public economy, and charity. Personal 
interest directs the first, public interest the second, benevolence the 
third. All the writers of the historical school, however, insist that 
the action of personal interest cannot be unlimited, and that public 
authority must intervene to control excesses and prevent abuses 
which may arise from the unrestrained action of private interest. 
They reject the doctrine of Jaissez faire ; they hold that the closest 
relationship exists between economics and jurisprudence ; and, above 
all, their conception of the state is fundamentally opposed to that 
held by Adam Smith and his followers, as well as by Rousseau, and 
every Jacobin publicist. 

The German historical school of political economy has been 
profoundly influenced by Hegel in its conception of the public order. 
It has learnt from him the great truth that the State is an ethical 
organism. The consequence is that German economists regard the 
State not merely as an institution for the preservation of order but 
as the organ of the nation for all ends which cannot be effected by 
voluntary effort. As to the circumstances which should determine 
its interference in social matters these have to be judged on their own 
merits. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. But these writers 
uanimously admit that it should promote, direct and guide intel- 
lectual culture of all kinds. It should offer special protection to 
the weaker members of society, especially the aged and the infirm, 
and it should assist and supervise the efforts of the labouring classes 
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for joint and individual self-help. The movement which has created 
this school in Germany is gradually but completely changing the 
position and altering in every country the notions hitherto common 
as to functions, constitution, and nature of the State. In Italy the 
German doctrines on this subject are spreading and influencing the 
nation. The Hegelian philosophy is in the ascendant and Spavento, 
Mariano, and Vera have made it familiar to the Italian mind. Even 
in France German views are making way. In the United Kingdom 
the economic doctrines of the historical school were first put forth 
some fifteen years ago in a paper written by the late Mr. Cliff Leslie, 
on “The Philosophical Method of Political Economy,” which may 
be found in his Essays on Moral and Political Philosophy. Since 
his time the views of the school [have been steadily growing, 
and their progress has been much assisted by the writings 
of Sir Henry Maine and by such works as the history of 
agricultural prices of Professor Thorold Rogers. But their 
advance has been retarded mainly on account of the antiquated 
system of physical ethics which still find so much favour in England, 
which are, moreover, chiefly responsible for the deplorable phenomena 
in our public life which fill many thinking men with alarm as indi- 
cating decay in the moral tissues of the nation. 

From this point of view a recent book on ethics, written by Mr. 
Lilly, and entitled On Right and Wrong, is to be warmly welcomed. 
It is an exceedingly able attempt to interpret to the general reader 
who is not trained in philosophy the fundamental doctrines of the 
great German masters of ethical science. The task was a difficult 
one; for it is certain that the majority of educated men in this 
country, while totally ignorant, and perhaps cognatably incapable of 
philosophy properly so called, are quite able to grasp materialism in 
some shape more or less crude. This accounts for the difficulty in 
making people apprehend that a man may be a great authority in 
physical science and no authority at‘all on questions of ontology or 
ethics. And yet it seems easy to understand that an eminent 
biologist may be an indifferent metaphysician, just as a youth may be a 
splendid cricketer, witching the world at Lord’s with brilliant play, 
and yet cut a poor figure with a golf club on the links at Sandwich. It 
may be that the qualities of mind which an eminent scientist must 
possess have a tendency to exclude those necessary for a meta- 
physician, in the same way as, according to Prince Bismarck, oratorical 
gifts are hardly ever associated with the faculties that constitute 
great constructive statesmen. Mr. Lilly has been an appreciative 
student of Kant. One portion of his book, namely the chapter on the 
ethics of marriage, would perhaps have gained in completeness if he had 
paid equal regard to Hegel. But, like all men who have mastered 
the writings of the philosopher of Kénigsberg, he is able to tread 
firmly and securely on ground on which others slip and fall. He 
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quotes the well-known saying of Githe, that reading Kant was like 

ing into a lighted room. He might also have cited the dictum 
of Schiller, who was so profoundly influenced by the Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, and who was by far the most influential and practical 
evangelist of the doctrines of its illustrious author, as expressing his 
settled conviction that the fundamental ideas of Kant’s philosophy 
will remain a treasure for ever, and that we ought to be grateful for 
having been born after they became the property of mankind. Or the 
splendid eulogy of Fichte, himself one of the greatest philosophers who 
have ever appeared on earth, when he said that “ Kant’s philosophy 
will in time overshadow the whole human race and call to life a new, 
more noble, and more worthy generation.” But before noticing further 
Mr. Lilly’s book, it would be as well that we should seize the broad 
outlines of the cognitive theory of Kant, for upon it his whole ethical 
teaching rests. To do this completely we ought to go back to the 
mavra pei of Heraclitus, the Dark, about whom Lassalle, one of the 
earliest prophets of the present socialistic movement, has written so 
well, and trace this idea through its various modifications to the yévy 
of Socrates, and the ‘@éa: of Plato. 

Plato’s iééac became the ta x«afdXov-of Aristotle, and his views 
are maintained to this hour by the followers of the schoolmen, so 
that without the categories of Aristotle it is impossible to under- 
stand the history of European thought, the dominant topic of which 
has always been the relation of the universal to the mind. In and 
about the time of the Reformation a reaction set in against Aristo- 
telianism, and reached its highest expression in the writings of 
Descartes. This distinguished man was the founder of modern 
philosophy. Descartes treated chiefly of the mind, which appears 
as an independent ego, its object being its own modifications. In 
the famous formula, “Cogito ergo sum,” cogito is the object of the 
ego, and cogito means intelligo, volo, sentio. On the theory of 
Descartes the existence of an external world was problematic. Locke 
then appeared, and, accepting the theory of the mind as separated 
from everything else and having its own modifications for its 
object, called these modifications Complex Ideas, which might be 
resolved into Simple Ideas. He then defined a Simple Idea to be “ one 
uniform uncompounded appearance or conception in the mind which 
is not distinguishable into different ideas.” Then came Berkeley, 
and took the Simple Ideas of Locke and made them his sole Ideas. 
These ideas were, according to him, “inert, fleeting, dependent.” 
They could exert no infuenos on any other impression or idea; they 
could do nothing. Hume then appeared, and the Simple Ideas of 
Sensation became his impressions. He agreed with Berkeley that 
the idea is inert, but he drew the conclusion that as the simple idea 
cannot do anything, it cannot have causal power, and therefore 
Cause is a fiction. According to Hume, causation is founded on 
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custom. ‘Nature has established connections among particular 
ideas. . . . No sooner one occurs to our thoughts than it introduces 
its correlative, and carries our attention towards it by a quick and 
insensible movement.” But it is clear on consideration that Hume 
is inconsistent in his view of the attributes of the simple idea. It is 
inert and can do nothing. But it can call out a new idea. It is 
capable and incapable of action at one and the same time. It 
is itself and something more than itself. As the late Dr. Maguire 
showed, this is a contradiction in terms, and is as great nonsense as 
saying a+ y. The great service Hume rendered to philosophy 
was to show that the simple idea, because simple, could do nothing; 
and that on Berkeley’s theory Cause must be a fiction. At this 
juncture the great figure of Kant appears upon the scene, to show 
that the connection between the ideas is not customary but necessary, 
and because necessary, universal. 

Mr. Hutchison Stirling, in his lectures on the Philosophy of Law, 
quotes a sentence which contains the essence of the cognitive theory 
of Kant. It is this: ‘‘ The sensations of the various special senses, 
received into the universal d priori forms of space and time, are re- 
duced into perceptive objects, connected together in a synthesis of 
experience, by the categories ;” and with the help of the distin- 
guished author of the Secret of Hegel, I will try to make the whole 
meaning of this sentence clear. We all of us can fancy an Ego, the 
primal unit. In order ¢o know this primal unit must be charged 
with something. This something is an object. But this object has 
parts; it is, as compared with that into which it has been received, 
a manifold. By connecting the various units of this manifold to 
each other and to itself the primal unit comes to know the object. 
In an act of cognition the primal unit reduces into its own unity the 
plurality of the object. The Ego, however, does not affect its 
uniting power in a single way. The Ego in act is judgment. Now 
judgment has twelve subordinate forms which are arranged under 
the general functions of quantity, quality, relation, and modality. 
In quantity judgments are either universal, particular, or singular. 
In quality they are either affirmative, negative, or indefinite. In 
relation they are either categorical, hypothetic, or disjunctive. In 
modality they are either problematic, assertoric, or apodictic. It is 
now easy to understand the general constitution of the subjective 
factor in an act of knowledge. Now the other factor, the object, is 
always a manifold in space and time. But Kant insists that space 
and time are neither notions nor sensations. They are not notions, 
because, if looked at in the relations of wholes and parts, they are 
observed to have the constitution of something sensuously perceived, 
not of something intellectually understood. But neither are they 
sensations, for their apprehension is not due to any special sense, 
and they have not objects like other special senses. Now time and 
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space being neither notions nor sensations, and being at the same 
time universal and necessary, must be general perceptive forms 
native to the mind and necessary preconditions of special sense. 
Special sense is a necessary affection of the subject exposed to the 
object. For in all cases an unknown object acts on special sense. 
This is, in its outlines, the cognitive theory of Kant. “There are,” 
says Mr. Hutchison Stirling, “the various affections of the various 
special senses (colours, feels, &c.); these are received into the 
general perceptive forms of space and time; and finally, through 
the twelve different categorical modes of it, they are reduced into 
the unity of self-consciousness, or the ego.” 

If we have once thoroughly understood the cognitive theory of 
Kant we shall have no difficulty in following Mr. Lilly’s application 
of it to ethics. With Kant he looks beyond experience for the 
explanation of the universe. He recognises causality in man, main- 
tains the absolute nature of ethics, the true basis of which is reason, 
and adopts Coleridge’s definition of reason as “ power of universal 
and necessary convictions ; the source and substance of truth above 
sense, and having their evidence in themselves.” He asserts the 
doctrine of natural right (Naturrecht), insists that it is the only 
sure foundation of civilised life, and that our intuitions of Right and 
Wrong are first principles anterior to all systems. These views 
which Mr. Lilly holds in common with the whole transcendental 
school of thought are developed with great clearness in the chapter 
called Rational Ethics. The rule of ethics being the permanent 
revelation of reason, Mr. Lilly proceeds to investigate what that 
revelation amounts to. He commences by postulating the ego, and 
then shows that the forms of intuition supply a criterion of rectitude 
transcending any afforded by experience. The consciousness of 
ethical obligation is a primary fact of human nature. The rudi- 
ments of the ethical sense may be found in the lower animals, but it 
is only of man that we can predicate consciousness in the true signi- 
fication of the word. This is his distinctive endowment—the very 
essence of his personality. Lut to personality rights and duties 
attach ; they both emanate from its essence. Rights and duties are 
different aspects of the same thing. As Trendelenburg puts it, ‘‘ From 
each duty issues a right, the right to be allowed to perform the 
duty, with the same logical force as from necessity issues possibility.” 
Duty is the ethically necessary, and morality consists in the 
deliberate self-submission to that necessity. The moral law is a 
rule of action which arises out of the relation of reason to itself as 
its own end. Necessity is its primary note. The characteristic of 
the morally necessary is denoted by the word “ought.” The 
necessity which the word “ ought ” expresses is derived from a law 
of ideal relation obligatory on our wills. It is impossible to derive 
that categorical imperative from prudence, interest, or self-love. 
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Utility may counsel, experience may advise, the moral law can alone 
command. It claims obedience as a thing absolutely good, and by 
this very claim it exhibits itself as transcending human experience, 
as supreme over thinking beings, and the objects of thought. 
Practical reason is the organon of this law, and the widening of the 
circle of ethical obligation is the history of the human race. But 
the deeper apprehension of moral law is also the deeper apprehension 
of justice, and justice is defined by Ulpian to be “ the constant and 
perpetual will to render to each man his right.” It is sometimes 
said this right arises from the primordial idea of the person. But 
this is incorrect, for, as Hegel says, personality is only fully realized 
in society. The idea of right, as the same great philosopher has 
shown, evolves itself in history, in the civil welinenaes and political 
institutions which have formed our civilization. This idea is growing 
on the human conscience. And it is an idea, in the true sense, of 
the world with universality as a characteristic. It is not a deduction 
from experience, and cannot be reduced to a question of temperament, 
or surroundings, or passion, or prejudice. And this explains the 
precept of Kant that we should so act as that the motive of our will 
should be valid as a principle of universal legislation. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, Mr. Lilly insists, is that the 
moral law, an expression of Universal Reason, is a law of ideal 
relation, a formal law obligatory on all wills. He most truly says, 
“The desire to do right because it is right alone is morality.” The 
idea of right being innate, he shows that, as it does not depend on 
experience as a cause, its sanction cannot be a calculation taken 
from experience. The categorical imperative, “I ought,’ has no 
connection in its own nature with any method of reckoning con- 
sequences. It has only to consider the one moral consequence, good 
or evil. In insisting on these truths, Mr. Lilly has deserved well 
of his day and generation. But he has not confined himself to 
abstract speculation, for he treats also of practical applications of his 
doctrine of Right and Wrong. ‘This he does in six chapters on 
Punishment, Politics, Journalism, Property, Marriage, and Art. 

Space does not allow me to follow Mr. Lilly through the whole 
of this portion of his book. But it will be useful to consider 
with him how the main doctrines of transcendental philosophy 
bear on the politics, on property and on criminal jurisprudence. 
Mr. Lilly insists that the first fact about man is his consciousness 
of the moral law and of his bounden duty to obey it. The categorical 
imperative, “I ought,” does not mean “I may if I like.” It 
means, “I can act in a certain way and I must so act.” This is the 
law under which all men are born, which it is good for them to obey. 
Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, says : ‘‘ Good doth follow unto all 
things by observing the course of their nature, and on the contrary 
side, evil by not observing it. And is it possible that man, being 
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not only the noblest creature in the world, but even a world in 
himself, his transgressing the law of his nature should draw no 
manner of harm after it? Yes, tribulation and anguish unto every 
soul that doeth evil.” This argument formally justifies a universal 
feeling of humanity. As Mr. Lilly says, the common heritage of 
the race is a deep conviction that the explanation of physical evil 
must be sought in moral evil. This being so, there is an inseparable 
connection between wrongdoing and punishment. This truth is borne 
in upon by our conscience, which Kant calls the voice of God, and 
Newman, in one of his most eloquent passages, the aboriginal Vicar of 
Christ. Now, what answers to the instinct of retributive justice is 
punishment. It is involved in transgression. Hegel calls it ‘ the 
other half of crime.” And that great thinker points out that the 
admission of punishment, only because of its tendency to intimidate, 
is degrading to man. It is like lifting a stick to a dog. Persons 
who hold this doctrine do not really respect humanity, for they treat 
man, not as a free being, but as a dangerous animal, who must be 
watched carefully and rigorously kept under. Punishment is an 
idea of itself and has its foundation in reason. Punishment is not 
arbitrary. Crime is defined by Mr. Lilly as the assertion of a 
man’s own peculiar self-will against the Universal Will which is 
Supreme Reason. Penalty, he goes on to say, is the re-assertion of 
the Universal Will. That is, the bad will of the criminal must be 
made to realise the true Universal Will. ‘The moral law must rule 
over all. Punishment is the right of the criminal, and Mr. Lilly 
quotes an admirable phrase of St. Augustine, who calls it “the 
justice of the unjust.” It is well that we should remember this 
truth in our days, when, as Balzac said, crime is made poetical, and 
men drivel tears over assassins, when the true way of dealing with a 
criminal is thought to be to place him under public protection, treat 
him with infinite care, and give him all sorts of privileges, and make 
of him, in the words of Mr. Hutchison Stirling, “‘a pampered pet.” 
The real question is, Does the faculty of acting according to the 
consciousness of laws of which Kant and Hegel speak really exist 
in man? If it could be proved that a man’s actions are absolutely 
determined by character and disposition, and if these are the 
outcome of heredity and environment, then no man is morally 
responsible for his actions. But this is not so. Psychological 
heredity is not uniform or absolute. From the cognitive theory of 
Kant we can deduce the doctrine that the ego has originating 
causality, and that man is not a mere creature of circumstances. 
Circumstances of course influence his action, and he is often driven 
by empirical motives. But self-determination also exists with him, 
belonging as he does to the sphere of reason as well as to the sphere 
of sense. A man’s character is to a great extent shaped by himself, 
and in the words of the late Professor T. H. Green, its basis is 
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“a self-distinguishing, self-seecking consciousness.” It is from the 
power of self-determination in man that the moral responsibility 
springs which is the only justification of all codes of criminal law. 
It is for this reason that punishment is more than discipline. Hence 
also the validity of Duty, the 


‘Stern daughter of the voice of God.” 


In his chapter on the Ethics of Politics, Mr. Lilly begins by con- 
sidering the general faith of the age upon the question, Is there 
a right and wrong in politics? and comes to the conclusion that the 
popular conception of public order is, at least in England, essentially 
mechanical. He is at one with Mr. Carlyle, in thinking that for 
most men nowadays, good government consists in a fine balancing of 
self-interests, the mass of discontented people regarding it as a 
taxing machine, the happy and well-off as a machine for securing 
property. As regards many of our leading statesmen or best-known 
public men, especially those who have flourished during the second 
half of this century, a man would be simply laughed at in any 
society in London who would even hint a belief that even a respectable 
minority of these men were guided by ethical principles or were 
actuated by any other desire in the world than love of power and 
place. Public morality is generally considered a branch of prudence, 
and the creed of Hobbes prevails, that right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, are purely relative, and that these bonds derive their 
strength “ not from their own nature, but from the fear of evil con- 
sequences upon their rupture.” This is the view of every man in 
whose mind the notion of public virtue and of public crime have no 
place. Public virtue and public crime become to such a one merely 
facts which are governed by physical laws and are totally without 
ethical significance. The great maxim of wisdom is held to be 
respect for established facts and shaping conduct in accordance with 
public opinion. The cardinal article of the political faith of England 
of to-day is that the will of the nominal majority of the adult male 
population is just. And what is meant by the rule of such majori- 
ties? It is the denial of absolute rule of right and wrong. No one 
has shown this more clearly than Hegel. Nothing in the world can 
be more contemptible, as Géthe so well expressed, than to bow down 
before a mere majority. Schiller, in the magnificent fragment of 
Demetrius, which may be considered his intellectual testament to man- 
kind, puts these words in the mouth of Sapieha which ought to be 
written in letters of gold in every Parliament house in Christendom :— 


Was ist die Mehrheit? Mehrheit ist der Unsinn 
Verstand ist stets bei Wen’gen nur gewesen. 

* * * * . 
Man soll die Stimmen wigen, und nicht zahlen. 


Der Staat muss untergehn, friih oder spit, 
Wo Mehrheit siegt und Unverstand entscheidet. 
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It all comes back to the old question, Is there or is there not 
an absolute standard of right and wrong ruling throughout the 
universe? If there is, every man ought to live uccording to reason, 
as the old Stoics used to say. And what is true of every individual 
man is true of the aggregate of men which is called a nation. The 
State, as I have said before, is an ethical organism. The categorical 
imperative exists for the State, as it does for every man born into 
this world. This command exists equally for the statesman in the 
council chamber, the judge upon the bench, the capitalist and the 
labourer, the landlord and the tenant, the parent and the child. It 
is universal and the one rule of life. Politics therefore is a branch 
of ethics. The end of the State, like the end of individual organism, 
is freedom. Kant and Hegel both held the absolute identity of 
liberty and morality. And this is no other than the teaching of 
our Saviour. ‘* Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall 
make you free.” Obedience to the one law of Right is liberty. The 
State is the expression of general Right, and this determines and 
limits the claim of the State on obedience. Laws are judgments of 
right and wrong. They owe their existence to the eternal truths of 
morals. They are adaptations, as Plato says, to the social wants of 
universal reason. If they are violated by nations or individuals, 
the punishment which is the other half of crime will surely follow. 
Mr. Lilly calls attention to St. Paul reasoning before the Roman 
governor of “righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” 
And sooner or later judgment does come. The sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children. Every national crime has to be atoned 
for. National crimes are the cause of the ruin and disappearance of 
States. For the wages of sin are death. 

In his chapter on the Ethics of Property Mr. Lilly approaches the 
great question which underlies all social and political issues from a 
point of view often lost or ignored. Many most ponderous volumes, 
innumerable smart pamphlets, a few most able short treatises like 
Schiffle’s Quintessenz des Socialismus and his Aussichtslosigkeit der 
Sozialdemokratie, and many cart loads of trash have appeared within 
the last quarter of a century, dealing with the question of capital and 
labour. But Mr. Lilly is right in saying that comparatively few of 
these publications go to the root of the matter. We come back again 
to the law of conscience, and Kant’s categorical imperative. The 
moral law is the rule of economics, as it is of everything else; and if 
it is violated, evil, confusion, punishment result. Mr. Lilly says that 
practical atheism is quite compatible with a sincere profession of 
Christianity. And this remark is one of the most true and subtle in 
his whole book. There is no clearer proof of this than the number of 
excellent men who ardently and sincerely profess various forms of 
Christianity, and who, at the same time, really disbelieve in an 
ethical nature of things from which rights and duties emanate, and 
in the power of human reason to discover a formula in which those 
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rights and duties can be expressed. But this is atheism in one of its 
worst forms, for it means the denial or non-recognition of the moral 
law in which the theistic idea is rooted. It is the moral law which 
leads to the concept of God, and this is why Kant most truly says 
that transcendental philosophy deals really with only three problems 
—God, Freedom, and Immortality. In dealing with the question of 
property, the opponents of the historical school of political economy 
always ignore or deny the existence in social matters of abstract rights, 
Mr. Lilly shows that there are such things as natural rights in man, 
that it is possible to discern these rights, and how they are con- 
ditioned. Nor does he forget that political science deals with 
the living, and that complex and positive rights vary according 
to the consciousness which man acquires of himself. In the 
twilight times of history the ethical idea is dim, but as the 
thoughts of men widen the concept of right becomes more and 
more clear. But, as Hegel maintains, the recognition of the 
community is essential to the validity of right. When, therefore, 
we come to the concrete we must not forget that men’s rights are 
conditioned by the State to which they are subject. Rousseau and 
all his followers, every one of them, ignore this truth. Man is, as 
Aristotle said, a political animal. Every person is a portion of the 
social organism. His rights exist in subordination to the State. 
They are conditioned by his duties. This doctrine holds good of 
private property. Its ultimate ground is necessity. It is a part of 
individual liberty, and necessary to the full development of the 
human personality. But as the right of property becomes valid by 
the recognition of the social organism, the possession of it implies 
duties to the State. The neglect of these duties is sure to bring the 
punishment—“ the other half of crime.” The Irish landlords were 
not certainly bad people, as the world goes. In spite of all the 
calumnies and nonsense which have been talked about them, they were 
neither extortioners, nor exterminators, nor enemies of the people. 
But they neglected, particularly during a period of the last century, 
to perform the ethical duties of property as they ought. And the 
penalty was sure, sooner or later, to be enforced by the Eternal 
Justice which rules the world. And what has happened to the Irish 
landlords must be repeated, as far as the owners of property in 
England, and still more in the United States, are concerned, unless 
something is done to prevent the growth of the appalling contrast 
exhibited by the thousands of the rich and the millions of the poor. 
This contrast has been deepened during the present century owing 
to the sudden accumulation of wealth resulting from the vast 
development of mechanical inventions. This has produced a luxurious 
style of living both in England and the United States, and also, 
though to a less extent, in France, which is fatal to the virtues of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, which lie at the root of all heroic 
thought and heroic action. The Times spoke a short time ago of 
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the slums of London as “the kitchen-midden of humanity.’ Beside 
the luxurious homes of the rich, there is the most abject poverty and 
degradation. The total production of the United Kingdom is 
£1,250,000,000, or thereabouts. Of this £800,000,000 are taken 
by the landlords and capitalists, and the rest of the community 
scramble for the remainder. The reward, as Mill observed, instead of 
being proportioned to the labour and abstinence of the individual, is 
in the inverse ratio to it. Those who receive least labour the most. 
Can anybody with ordinary common sense defend such a distribution 
of wealth ? Can it be defended in reason? Is it right? For right 
and reason are one. No doubt there is a school of political economists 
who think that buying cheap and selling dear is the whole duty of 
man. But the sophisms of selfishness, opposed as they are to moral 
law, will have a poor chance against the forces of misery. When we 
find such a cool and able man as Mr. Giffin using such language 
as this: “No one can contemplate the present condition of the 
masses of the people, without desiring somthing like a revolution for 
the better,” it is quite time that a serious remedy should be sought 
for. The task which lies before the world is the reorganization of 
industry on an ethical basis. The system of competition and indi- 
vidualism isdoomed. Those who unreservedly oppose all attempts to 
regulate industry by public authority are doing their very utmost 
to further the cause of revolution. There are signs enough in all 
conscience that the labouring classes will not put up much longer 
with their present condition. They will demand why they should 
be deprived of all share in the property of the nation. They will 
not be satisfied with the empty phrases or wild promises with which 
their ears are tickled by public men in quest of votes. They will 
know the reason why those who toil and spin should have to live on 
precarious weekly wages barely sufficient to keep them in proper 
health for their work, and why they should be asked to submit to an 
industrial system under which a trifling fall in trade brings their 
families face to face with starvation. The business of statesmen is 
to consider not in what manner they can tinker up the present 
system or try and make plausible a state of things becoming intoler- 
able, but how the industrial reformation for which all Europe travails 
is to be inaugurated. 

It is certain that the English nation will ultimately give its con- 
fidence to those statesmen, or that party, which endeavours most 
seriously to grapple with the social difficulty. But the new organi- 
zation must be founded on habit and be a growth of experience. No 
violent or spasmodic effort will be of avail, and whatever interference 
may be necessary with the distribution of wealth should be carried 
out with administrative prudence, and above all in accordance with 
the dictates of those ‘moral laws of nature and nations” which rule 
the universe by their mandates and by their penalties. 

RowLanD BLENNERHASSETT. 



















LABOUR DISPUTES IN AMERICA. 


Coronet Carroit D. Wricut, the able and accomplished chief of the 
Bureau of Labour at Washington, a short time ago issued a report of 
nearly twelve hundred pages on Strikes and Lockouts in the United 
States during the six years that ended with 1886. The apparent 
delay is explained by the intricate nature of the task. Many thou- 
sands of separate facts had to be examined and verified. The general 
results had to be grouped and tabulated, so as to deal under each head 
with States, years, and industries. A careful investigation was made 
into the causes of the various disputes, and these had to be sum- 
marised and treated in a similar manner. The outcome is that seven- 
eighths of the bulky volume are devoted to statistical tables, the 
compilation, correction, and printing of which have necessarily ab- 
sorbed much time, while the staff have also had to carry on other 
branches of service devolving upon the Bureau. Remembering all 
this, the inquiry has been completed with expedition. That its accu- 
racy and fairness cannot be impugned will be at once conceded by all 
who are acquainted with Colonel Wright’s renown and success as a 
statistician. For years he was at the head of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labour for the State of Massachusetts. The skill and con- 
scientiousness with which his work was carried on led to his appoint- 
ment, nearly five years ago, by the ex-President of the United 
States to the direction of a similar department at Washington, then 
newly formed by Congress. 

In all the skilled industries of America, as in those of England, 
organised labour has made its power felt, especially during the last 
twelve or fifteen years. The coal and iron trades, the railroads, and 
the textile trades have especially been disturbed by frequent and pro- 
longed Strikes or Lockouts, involving rates of wages, the number of 
working hours, or changes in shop rules and customs. Formerly, the 
most powerful and the best organised of these combinations was the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive.Engineers. The Knights of Labour are 
of recent but rapid growth. A short time ago they claimed a 
membership of nearly three millions, with ramifications all over the 
States, and embracing nearly every trade and industry. The more 
sanguine advocates of the system declare that its object is to embody 
the mass of workers against capital, and to regulate production, 
sales, wages, and profits, so as to ensure the maximum rates of 
remuneration to the workers, while the prices of all commodities are 
to be fixed. Others go far beyond this, denying all rights of prop- 
erty, stigmatising capitalists as robbers, and demanding the estab- 
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lishment of Socialism pure and simple. Recent events, and notably 
the signal failure of some disputes that were aided, if not instigated, 
by the Knights of Labour, have brought the organisation into con- 
siderable disrepute, and caused a serious diminution in its member- 
ship and influence. 

Nearly every trade has its union. In most cases the numbers and 
funds are not published. Hence, no means exist of determining how 
far the lengthy lists of officers represent only a buckram army. The 
newspapers constantly record disputes and difficulties in the various 

trades, but hitherto, in the absence of authentic data, it has been im- 
possible to draw general deductions. Colonel Carroll Wright’s pains- 
taking researc nee supply the wants for the period under review. 
Incidentally also, in a supplementary chapter extending over eighty 
closely-printed pages, he furnishes v aluable information on the Strikes 
and Lockouts that have occurred in the United States since the year 
1741. For the six years mainly dealt with a thorough examination 
was made of the files of the leading daily newspapers, trade magazines, 
and commercial periodicals in America, for the purpose of tracing all 
references to labour disputes. From the preliminary data thus 
secured, competent officials of the Washington Bureau were supplied 
with particulars to guide them in the respective districts assigned for 
investigation. They were also instructed to make subsidiary and 
independent inquiries. Labour organisations, trade societies, manu- 
facturers’ associations, local newspapers, and other sources of infor- 
mation were resorted to for confirmatory or correcting testimony. 
It is believed that in this careful way particulars have been secured 
relative to nearly every dispute that has occurred within the period 
embraced, and that not one of any importance has escaped inquiry. 
Every effort was made to ascertain the truth and to reconcile dis- 
crepancies, by hearing what was to be advanced on all sides, and by 
tracing out the primary sources of information. 

The total number of Strikes during the six years was nearly four 
thousand, involving more that twenty-two thousand establishments, 
and upwards of a ‘million and a quarter of workpeople. The year 
1886 witnessed one-third of the whole, and since that time it can be 
emphatically stated that Strikes have declined. Besides the above, 
there were twenty-two hundred Lockouts during the whole period, 
two-thirds of which occurred in 1886. The men thus locked out 
numbered a hundred and sixty thousand. Three-fourths of all these 
disputes were in the five great States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and Illinois; which contain one-half of all the 
manufacturing establishments of the country, and employ nearly 
three-fifths of the capital invested in mechanical industries. The 
greater part of both the Strikes and the Lockouts were ordered by 
the trade combinations of the men and the masters respectively. 
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The average duration of the former was twenty-three days, and of 
the latter twenty-eight. So far as concerns the gaining of the 
objects in view, it is shown by the summary tables that with the 
Strikes, out of the whole number of establishments affected, success 
followed in nearly one-half, partial success in nearly one-eighth, 
and failure in two-fifths. In the case of Lockouts the employers 
gained their point in one-fourth of the instances, partly succeeded in 
one-twelfth, and failed in three-fifths. 

Upon an examination of the causes for which Strikes were under- 
taken it was found that seventeen specified causes constituted 90 per 
cent. of the whole. Four of these causes were for increase of wages, 
for reduction of hours, against reduction of wages, and for a 
combined increase of wages and reduction of hours. These account 
for three-fourths of all the Strikes. The rest related to the contract 
system, the truck system, to the employment of non-unionists, to the 
enforcement of rules, and minor matters. Similar causes are assigned 
for the action of the employers with regard to Lockouts. The chief 
difficulties in both classes of disputes arose in the following trades in 
the order given :—building, tobacco, mining, clothing, metals, trans- 
portation, food preparation, boots and shoes, and cooperage. ‘These 
account for nine-tenths of the whole. The losses on both sides fur- 
nish food for reflection. The workpeople, on a moderate computa- 
tion, are said to have lost during the six years fifty-two millions 
of dollars, or more than ten millions sterling. The employers are 
estimated to have lost eight millions of dollars, or sixteen hundred 
thousand pounds, from Lockouts, and nearly four times that amount 
from Strikes. Of course, such figures are approximate, and they do 
not include the indirect and collateral losses sustained by the com- 
mercial interests of the country. It is known, also, that nearly a 
million sterling, and probably a much larger sum, was given by 
trade societies in support of their members, or in aid of other bodies 
during these internecine conflicts. 

Among the numerous Strikes thus reported upon, there were a few 
which presented peculiar difficulties in the way of tabular statement, 
but which were also productive of important results. One of these 
was the Strike of telegraph operators in 1883, involving the chief 
part of the whole country. So serious was this dispute, and so great 
the inconvenience and loss to mercantile and social interests, that the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labour undertook a prolonged 
inquiry. The causes of the turn-out were as follows: demands for 
the abolition of Sunday work without extra pay; for a reduction 
of the ordinary day-turn to eight hours; for an equalisation of pay 
between the sexes for the same work; and for a universal increase 
of wages. Out of eight thousand persons employed by the three 
great companies then existing, more than three-fourths went out. 
Their average daily pay was seven shillings and sixpence, and this 
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rate continued in the great majority of instances after the Strike, so 
that one of its chief objects was frustrated. There was a partial 
adjustment of other grounds of complaint, but, speaking broadly, the 
attempt was a failure. A careful estimate gave the loss in wages at 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, which was only made up to 
the extent of one-ninth by assistance from outside. The loss to the 
companies is unknown. ‘The president of one of them reported to 
the Senate Committee that his corporation alone lost a hundred and 
forty thousand pounds by this disastrous conflict. It is impossible, 
however, to form even an approximate estimate of the loss and incon- 
venience sustained by the commercial community during the thirty- 
two days when telegraphic work was mostly suspended. 

Two great Strikes occurred on the South-Western system of rail- 
ways in 1885 and 1886. In the spring of the former year the arti- 
sans in the shops of the Missouri Pacific road became dissatisfied 
with their wages, and on the 9th of March a general Strike was 
inaugurated, affecting nearly four thousand men. Their demand 
was for a restoration of the wages paid in the preceding September, 
since which time reductions had been made amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 124 per cent. For more than a week the freight traffic was 
virtually suspended, and the passenger traffic was seriously inter- 
rupted. Mainly through the efforts of the Governors of Missouri 
and Kansas an adjustment was effected. The company agreed to 
restore the former rates of wages, and to pay one and a half price 
for extra time. They also voluntarily undertook that the scale should 
not in future be changed without thirty days’ notice. It is gene- 
rally conceded that the workmen had justice and right on their side, 
and hence they had the sympathy and support of the public. <A 
subordinate incident to this was the Lockout, Strike, and Boycott on 
the Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railroad, which continued in some 
degree from the middle of June until the 18th of August, 1885 ; 
ending in a compromise. 

The other great dispute occurred on the Texas and Pacific line in 
1886, involving the Missouri Pacific road, although this no longer 
comprised the former in its general system. It was held by the 
leaders of the trade organisations that the compact of the previous 
year had been violated in the case of the Texas line, then in the 
hands of receivers appointed by the United States Court. The work- 
men on the main road and on the leased and operated lines were 
ordered out, and they generally obeyed the call. During the entire 
month of March all freight traflic was stopped, and about ten thou- 
sand men were thrown out of employment. The officials declined to 
treat with them except individually, Many returned to work, and 
the places of others were supplied from a distance, and the traffic 
was resumed under police protection. Not until the beginning of 


May was the strike declared at an end. That it was ill-judged and 
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The average duration of the former was twenty-three days, and of 
the latter twenty-eight. So far as concerns the gaining of the 
objects in view, it is shown by the summary tables that with the 
Strikes, out of the whole number of establishments affected, success 
followed in nearly one-half, partial success in nearly one-eighth, 
and failure in two-fifths. In the case of Lockouts the employers 
gained their point in one-fourth of the instances, partly succeeded in 
one-twelfth, and failed in three-fifths. 

Upon an examination of the causes for which Strikes were under- 
taken it was found that seventeen specified causes constituted 90 per 
cent. of the whole. Four of these causes were for increase of wages, 
for reduction of hours, against reduction of wages, and for a 
combined increase of wages and reduction of hours. These account 
for three-fourths of all the Strikes. The rest related to the contract 
system, the truck system, to the employment of non-unionists, to the 
enforcement of rules, and minor matters. Similar causes are assigned 
for the action of the employers with regard to Lockouts. The chief 
difficulties in both classes of disputes arose in the following trades in 
the order given :—building, tobacco, mining, clothing, metals, trans- 
portation, food preparation, boots and shoes, and cooperage. ‘These 
account for nine-tenths of the whole. The losses on both sides fur- 
nish food for reflection. The workpeople, on a moderate computa- 
tion, are said to have lost during the six years fifty-two millions 
of dollars, or more than ten millions sterling. The employers are 
estimated to have lost eight millions of dollars, or sixteen hundred 
thousand pounds, from Lockouts, and nearly four times that amount 
from Strikes. Of course, such figures are approximate, and they do 
not include the indirect and collateral losses sustained by the com- 
mercial interests of the country. It is known, also, that nearly a 
million sterling, and probably a much larger sum, was given by 
trade societies in support of their members, or in aid of other bodies 
during these internecine conflicts. 

Among the numerous Strikes thus reported upon, there were a few 
which presented peculiar difficulties in the way of tabular statement, 
but which were also productive of important results. One of these 
was the Strike of telegraph operators in 1883, involving the chief 
part of the whole country. So serious was this dispute, and so great | 
the inconvenience and loss to mercantile and social interests, that the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labour undertook a prolonged 
inquiry. The causes of the turn-out were as follows: demands for 
the abolition of Sunday work without extra pay; for a reduction 
of the ordinary day-turn to eight hours; for an equalisation of pay 
between the sexes for the same work; and for a universal increase 
of wages. Out of eight thousand persons employed by the three 
great companies then existing, more than three-fourths went out. 
Their average daily pay was seven shillings and sixpence, and this 
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rate continued in the great majority of instances after the Strike, so 
that one of its chief objects was frustrated. There was a partial 
adjustment of other grounds of complaint, but, speaking broadly, the 
attempt was a failure. A careful estimate gave the loss in wages at 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, which was only made up to 
the extent of one-ninth by assistance from outside. The loss to the 
companies is unknown. The president of one of them reported to 
the Senate Committee that his corporation alone lost a hundred and 
forty thousand pounds by this disastrous conflict. It is impossible, 
however, to form even an approximate estimate of the loss and incon- 
venience sustained by the commercial community during the thirty- 
two days when telegraphic work was mostly suspended. 

Two great Strikes occurred on the South-Western system of rail- 
ways in 1885 and 1886. In the spring of the former year the arti- 
sans in the shops of the Missouri Pacific road became dissatisfied 
with their wages, and on the 9th of March a general Strike was 
inaugurated, affecting nearly four thousand men. Their demand 
was for a restoration of the wages paid in the preceding September, 
since which time reductions had been made amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 124 per cent. For more than a week the freight traffic was 
virtually suspended, and the passenger traffic was seriously inter- 
rupted. Mainly through the efforts of the Governors of Missouri 
and Kansas an adjustment was effected. The company agreed to 
restore the former rates of wages, and to pay one and a half price 
for extra time. They also voluntarily undertook that the scale should 
not in future be changed without thirty days’ notice. It is gene- 
rally conceded that the workmen had justice and right on their side, 
and hence they had the sympathy and support of the public. A 
subordinate incident to this was the Lockout, Strike, and Boycott on 
the Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railroad, which continued in some 
degree from the middle of June until the 18th of August, 1885; 
ending in a compromise. 

The other great dispute occurred on the Texas and Pacific line in 
1886, involving the Missouri Pacific road, although this no longer 
comprised the former in its general system. It was held by the 
leaders of the trade organisations that the compact of the previous 
year had been violated in the case of the Texas line, then in the 
hands of receivers appointed by the United States Court. The work- 
men on the main road and on the leased and operated lines were 
ordered out, and they generally obeyed the call. During the entire 
month of March all freight traffic was stopped, and about ten thou- 
sand men were thrown out of employment. The officials declined to 
treat with them except individually. Many returned to work, and 
the places of others were supplied from a distance, and the traffic 
was resumed under police protection. Not until the beginning of 
May was the strike declared at an end. That it was ill-judged and 
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without proper cause has always been admitted, even by the best 
friends of the Knights of Labour. Its disastrous results, and the 
lack of public sympathy for the strikers, are in marked contrast to 
the state of affairs in the case recorded in 1885. The loss to the 
workmen is estimated at a hundred and forty thousand pounds, and 
that to the companies at nearly five times as much. No attempt can 
be made in all these instances to present a statement of the losses 
sustained by the communities dependent upon the railroads for 
travelling facilities, or of the losses inflicted upon shopkeepers by 
the derangement and cessation of business. 

Some curious tables are furnished in the report so as to exhibit 
the time necessary to regain through increased wages the amount lost 
during the struggles. ‘Taking the whole number of Strikes for the 
six years, it is found that those for an increase of wages which proved 
successful affected 168,761 workmen. Their total wages loss for the 
time they were thrown out of employment was seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds, being an average of a little more than four pounds 
each. Their wages afterwards were thirteen pence a day higher, so 
that they would have to work seventy-six days at the increase gained 
by the strike in order to recover the loss incurred. In the case of 
Strikes that were successful only in part, the thirty-four thousand 
workmen concerned lost on an average nearly nine pounds. To this 
whole class the entire daily gain, as the result of their withdrawal 
from work, was an increase of sixpence per diem. Hence, the time 
required to recoup themselves would be a year and one-fifth of actual 
working days. Taking the two classes together, the successful and 
the partly successful strikers numbered together two hundred thou- 
sand. They incurred a total wages loss of a million sterling, or 
nearly five pounds each on an average. But as the average daily 
increase of wages secured was a shilling, the time required for re- 
covery from the loss would be ninety-nine working days. Of course, 
in the 40 per cent. of the whole number of Strikes that failed the 
enormous losses in wages were never made up. 

It is impossible here to enter upon an examination of the numerous 
disputes that occurred in the United States prior to the year 1881. 
Much valuable information is given in the chapter of the report 
already mentioned, but no means exist for dealing with them in the 
complete and systematic manner employed with the six years under 
specific review. The most memorable of these earlier outbreaks were 
the great railroad Strikes in Pennsylvania in 1877 and the series of 
Strikes in the mining regions of Ohio that culminated in 1880. The 
former soon developed into riot, plunder, and destruction, and passed 
out of the hands of those with whom it originated. Crowds of idle, 
disorderly persons were attracted from a wide region, and for several 
days important cities like Pittsburg and Reading were in a state of 
anarchy. The militia were called out, and many persons were fatally 
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wounded before the outbreak was quelled. The actual strikers, with 
few exceptions, did not participate in these scenes, for matters had 
gone entirely beyond their control, and had assumed a character 
which they never intended. Thousands of idle, noisy, drunken vaga- 
bonds roamed about the streets of Pittsburg and other places for 
three days, burning, robbing, and destroying. Every building con- 
taining arms or ammunition was sacked, Railway cars loaded with 
valuable freight were looted and wrecked. The stations, hotels, and 
numerous shops and private houses were rifled and set on fire. At 
length the respectable and orderly citizens rallied from their craven 
panic and formed vigilance committees. Additional troops were 
brought in from other parts of the State, and the riot was forcibly 
stamped out, but not until more than three hundred had been killed 
and wounded in Pittsburgh alone. St. Louis, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, and other distant places also suffered severely. The aggregate 
loss to the railways through the destruction of property and the 
stoppage of business is said to have been at least one million sterling, 
excluding losses to individuals by property wantonly destroyed, for 
which claims were afterwards made upon the county. 

Appended to Colonel Carroll Wright’s Report is a chapter of 
fifty-four pages on the decisions of the courts concerning Strikes, 
Combinations, Conspiracies, Boycotts, &c. The statement often made 
in this country is corroborated by American experience, that no 
other offence punishable by indictment is more difficult of clear and 
comprehensive definition than that of alleged conspiracy to raise 
wages. It is evident, however, that the doctrine of trade con- 
spiracy, as derived from the English common law and applied with 
certain statutory modifications, is construed in these days much more 
liberally than in former times, even in the United States. The trial 
of some journeymen bootmakers in Philadelphia, in 1806, furnishes 
a striking example of this. The judge then broadly asserted that 
“a combination of workmen to raise their wages may be considered 
in a twofold point of view ; one is to benefit themselves, the other is 
to injure those who do not join their trade society. ‘The rule of law 
condemns both.” The fact appears to be that the doctrine of con- 
spiracy was so seldom invoked that it was imperfectly understood 
by most people, including the legal and judicial professions. In 
view of the few precedents and adjudications, the decision in each 
case mainly depended on the learning, the prejudice, or the temper 
of the judge before whom it was tried. The question as to what 
May or may not be done by combinations of workmen or em- 
ployers without subjecting themselves to indictment for conspiracy 
is still somewhat obscure in America as in England; at least in 
those States where the common law, unmodified by statute, is still in 
force. 

In the Philadelphia case above-mentioned, the eight defendants 
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were found guilty by the jury “of a combination to raise their 
wages,” and were fined eight dollars each, with costs of suit, and to 
stand committed until paid. Similar trials took place in other States 
during the first quarter of the present century, usually with like 
results. In 1834 twenty-one journeymen tailors were fined in sums 
varying from £20 to £30 for striking for higher wages, and pre- 
venting others, “by threats, and promises, and various methods,” 
from working, except for the prices fixed by the tailors’ union. The 
judge in his charge impressed on the jury that the case was not to 
be considered as “a mere struggle between master and journeymen.” 
It was one on which the harmony of the whole community de- 
pended. “Let these societies only arise from time to time, and 
they will at last extend to every trade in the city, and there will be 
as many governments as there are societies. Combinations are not 
necessary in this country for the protection of mechanics or any 
other class. They are of foreign origin, not in harmony with our 
institutions or the character of our people.’’ Doubtless this deliver- 
ance, appealing as it did to the sentiment and the prejudice of the 
jury, had much to do with their verdict. But the vaticinations of 
the judge were rudely swept aside by the rapid march of events. 
Six years later, in 1840, certain members of the Journeymen 
Bootmakers’ Society were indicted for conspiracy and tried in the 
Municipal Court of Boston. Being convicted, the case was carried 
to the Supreme Court of the State of Massachusetts, and the judg- 
ment was arrested. This celebrated case is often referred to by 
writers and speakers on the labour question, and the decision of 
Chief Justice Shaw is appealed to as definitely affirming the right of 
workmen to combine with the object of raising their wages and for 
similar purposes. In reality, the only point actually determined in 
this case was that the indictment as framed did not charge a criminal 
conspiracy ; not that the facts developed were insufficient to support 
such an indictment, if it had been properly framed. A still more 
important step was taken in 1867, in New York, by way of deter- 
mining the law of conspiracy, and tracing distinctions between cases 
which had hitherto been regarded as very similar. Judge Daly, in 
the action of the Master Stevedores’ Association, held “that it is not 
unlawful for any number of journeymen or master workmen to 
agree, on the one part, that they will not work below certain rates, 
or, on the other, that they will not pay above certain prices. But 
any association or combination for the purpose of compelling jour- 
neymen or employés to conform to any rule, regulation, or agree- 
ment fixing the rate of wages, to which they are not parties, by the 
imposition of penalties, by agreeing to quit the service of any em- 
ployer who employs journeymen below certain rates, unless the 
journeyman pays the penalty imposed by the combination, or by 
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menaces, threats, intimidation, violence, or other unlawful means, is 
a conspiracy for which the parties entering into it may be indicted.” 
The learned judge further held that ‘it is not, nor has it ever been, 
a rule of common law that any mutual agreement among journey- 
men for the purpose of raising their wages is an indictable offence, 
or that they are guilty of conspiracy if, by preconcert and arrange- 
ment, they refuse to work unless they receive an advance of wages.” 

Without entering further into details of such trials, and remem- 
bering that each State is sovereign and independent in all such 
matters, it is enough to remark that during recent years many of the 
States and Territories have endeavoured to make plain by enactments 
how far a combination to raise or maintain a rate of wages, or for 
kindred purposes, is lawful and entitled to protection; and, on the 
other hand, what acts by such combinations or by individuals will 
subject the perpetrators to punishment. The absence of such legis- 
lation in some of the States is explained by the common law on the 
subject of conspiracy being still in force. In some others, where the 





common law does not obtain, the absence of statutory enactments on 
the subject may be accounted for by the comparative rarity of serious 
Strikes or Boycotts. These, with alleged conspiracies relating to 
wages, are almost unknown in localities where agriculture is the chief 
pursuit, and where the mechanical, manufacturing, and mining 
interests are of little or no importance. During recent years, and 
mostly within the present decade, laws have been passed forbidding in- 
timidation or violence in trade disputes, while allowing lawful com- 
bination, in Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Dakota, Dela- 
ware, Tlorida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. The penalties range from fines of twenty 
to five hundred dollars, or imprisonment from one month to five 
years, according to the gravity of the offence. 

One great difficulty lies in the fact that in America politics are 
mixed with every question. There is an unwearied and often an 
unscrupulous struggle to win the popular vote. The two great 
political parties of Republicans and Democrats are always bidding 
against each other to secure this vote, which is an important factor 
in all elections—Municipal, State, and Federal. A National Labour 
Party exists, with the following objects among others:—1. Eight 
hours as a working day, with a legal punishment for violation. 
2. Sanitary inspection of all conditions of labour, including means 
of subsistence and dwellings. 3. Establishment of bureaus of labour 
statistics, the officers to be taken from the ranks of the labour organ- 
izations, and elected by them. 4. Prohibition of the use of prison 
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labour by employers. 5. Laws against the employment of children 
under fourteen years. 6. Gratuitous instruction in all educational 
institutions. 7. Liability of employers for accidents. 8. Gratuitous 
administration of justice in all courts of law. 9. Abolition of the 
conspiracy laws. 10. Acquisition by Government of canals, roads, 
and telegraphs. 11. All industrial enterprises to be placed under 
Government control, and worked by free co-operative trade-unions 
for the good of the whole people. 

Only a limited measure of success can attend such a scheme, be- 
cause there is in the nature of the case a lack of solidarity. The 
interdependence of many trades, and the antagonism of some, with 
the insuperable obstacles in the way of combining for simultancous 
action millions of men scattered over a vast area, and affected by in- 
dividual and local circumstances, will always act in restraint of such 
a comprehensive project. Yet it is sometimes favoured by the pro- 
fessional politicians for their own objects. There are also sundry 
agitators and newspapers claiming to speak in the name of the Labour 
Party, but chiefly occupied with rabid denunciations of capital, and 
with vulgar appeals. to ignorance and selfishness. At one recent 
gathering under such tutelage, the following blatant and truculent 
rhodomontade was indulged in :—‘ Whereas the present spirit of the 
aristocratic and moneyed classes is one that warns the working. classes 
of this Commonwealth that it is an imperative duty for them to 
thoroughly organise in defence of the rights of labour, so as to 
oppose effective opposition (sic) to all forms of intimidation ; and the 
danger to which we are now exposed fully justifies us in warning the 
men who are seeking to control our votes by substantially threaten- 
ing us with starvation, that they had better not drive us to despera- 
tion ; and to remind them that in such a conflict, such as this diabo- 
lical plot would precipitate, the people would be sure to take to them- 
selves new powers—revolutions never go backwards :— Resolved, 
That in support of this solemn protest against an infernal assault 
upon the vital rights of freemen, we invoke the name of God, the 
teachings of Christ, the precepts of religion and humanity, the hal- 
lowed Declaration of Independence, the memories of our revolutionary 
history, and the deathless inspiration of American democracy ; while 
we invite upon all who would place so much as a straw in the path- 
way of the humblest citizen who is on his mareh to the ballot-box 
the withering scorn and righteous condemnation of an outraged 
people, and the eternal judgment of Almighty God.” Happily, this 
mingled bombast and blasphemy do not impose upon the genuine 
working classes, either in America or in England, but it indicates a 
passing current. The future of the labour question in the United 
States is by no means determined. 


W. H. S. Avuprey. 
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PARLIAMENT in 1891 will, we are told, be invited to reopen and to 
reconsider the whole question of the laws which affect our present 
arrangements in connection with public elementary education. The 
appointment of a Royal Commission for the consideration of the sub- 
ject, and their subsequent report, together with the expressed deter- 
mination of the Government to give further financial assistance from 
the Imperial treasury towards the support of elementary schools in 
lieu of the amounts now raised by the payment of school fees, 
have rendered this result inevitable. The Vice-President of the 
Council, Sir William Hart Dyke, anticipates that this reconsidera- 
tion may reopen a grave controversy,’ and it is well, therefore, that 
from time to time public attention should be directed to the present 
condition of affairs, and practical suggestions for reform should be 
considered, in the hope that when the period of reconstruction arrives 
a settlement may be brought about which will be of an acceptable 
and permanent character. 

Our present educational arrangements (for to designate them as a 
system would be to abuse the word) are of that haphazard and 
illogical kind which Englishmen who are careless of symmetry, if 
friction can be avoided, so easily elevate to the rank of institutions. 
Since 1870 two sets of schools have together formed the public pro- 
vision for elementary education. ‘The one set was called into being 
by the Education Act of 1870. This is the set of schools managed 
by publicly elected School Boards, and maintained at the cost of the 
local rates. The other set of schools receive no aid whatever 
towards their maintenance from the local rates; they are supported 
by the contributions of those who are interested in them, and they 
are managed by those who support them. It was thought at one 
time by some that the Board Schools maintained by the local rates 
would supersede and eventually destroy the schools which relied 
upon voluntary effort. Experience has proved that this has not yet 
been the case. Notwithstanding the difficulties of their condition, 
naturally great in themselves, and sometimes aggravated by the un- 
reasonable and hostile action of some School Boards, the non-Board 
Schools have, since 1870, exhibited an unexpected and amazing 
Vitality. In 1870 they provided accommodation for 1,878,584 
children ; in 1889 the accommodation had increased to 3,581,649, or 


(1) ‘*When next Session arrives we may find ourselves in regard to this great 
question, perhaps, in troubled waters.’’— Times, June 4th, 1890. 
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an increase of 1,703,065 school places. During the same period the 
number of school places provided at the cost of the local rates by 
School Boards, with the exception of some existing schools transferred 
to them, reached the total of 1,858,792. Since 1870 therefore the 
non-Board schools have not only preserved themselves from extinc- 
tion, but have grown almost pari passu with the growth of Board 
Schools. This growth indicates a strength of popular support and 
the satisfaction of a popular demand which cannot be overlooked in 
the re-settlement of the whole question. 

To those who know anything of the inner working of the manage- 
ment of non-Board Schools, this determination not to be put down, 
in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties, forms one of the most 
remarkable features of the present situation. It is a striking tribute 
to the principle upon which these schools are founded. For whilst 
financially the contrast between the two sets of schools lies in the 
fact that the Board Schools are rate-aided whilst the non-Board 
‘Schools are not rate-aided, the contrast educationally is greater 
still. The Board Schools may be Christian, the non- Board Schools! 
must be Christian. Christianity is the fundamental idea upon which 
non-Board Schools are based, and their essentially religious char- 
acter is the root from which their vitality springs. 

Allusion has already been made to the exceptional difficulties under 
which the managers of non-Board Schools labour as compared with 
those of Board Schools. Those difficulties are partly financial, and 
partly arise from inherent defects of organization. The measure 
of the financial difficulty is the difference between an absolutely 
certain and sufficient income from the local rates and the uncertain 
and unreliable income accruing from voluntary gifts. The inherent 
defects of organization arise from the isolated and separate manage- 
ment of each non-Board School. In London, for instance, the 400 
schools under the School Board are controlled from one centre, and 
form parts of one system; the 600 non-Board Schools have each 
their separate bodies of managers, and except in the most meagre 
manner, and in some few cases, they wholly lack the strength that 
comes from unity of control from common centres. There are, no 
doubt, some advantages which flow from independent management, 
but they are not for a moment to be compared to the disadvantages 
which accompany the lack of central direction and control. In addi- 
tion to this defect of organization the managers of non-Beard Schools 
suffer from their inability to «cquire and to purchase sites for the 
enlargement and the improvement of their schools under the powers 
which School Boards uniformly enjoy. The effect of this power- 
lessness, coupled with the financial difficulty, is seen in the marked 


(1) The few Jewish Schools I omit from this description. They are religious but 
not Christian. 
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difference, especially in towns, between the buildings and surround- 
ings of Board Schools and those of non-Board Schools. Years ago 
one of my predecessors in the chair of the London School Board 
described the London Board Schools as a feature in the landscape of 
London, and since those days they have not become less prominent. 
Every railway traveller in London is familiar with their outward 
appearance. The non-Board Schools of London are seldom noticed ; 
and the admirable work which is done in so many of them is done in 
spite of dingy surroundings and incomplete appurtenances by the 
sheer force of educational ardour and Christian zeal. It would be a 
national calamity if the outward appearance of the two sets of 
schools were in time to become emblematic of their educational effi- 
ciency: one set of schools admirably designed, well equipped, and 
maintained with vigour and efficiency at the cost of the local rates ; 
and the other, here and there well found, but for the most part in a 
stationary, if not in a decaying condition, languishing for lack of 
that material support for which even the presence of some Christian 
zeal is an inadequate substitute. 

It is obvious that if the non-Board Schools are to continue to 
exist, they must be enabled to exist in equal efficiency with the 
Board Schools. Notwithstanding the English attraction towards 
the illogical, it is clear that an arrangement cannot be of a perma- 
nent kind which enables Board Schools, which are possibly Christian, 
to be certainly efficient; and condemns non-Board Schools, which 
are essentially Christian, probably to be allied with educational 
inefficiency. Every practical proposal therefore for the reform of 
the present educational arrangements must assume the continued 
existence of non-Board Schools as a part of the provision for elemen- 
tary education, and also their existence under conditions more 
favourable to educational efficiency than obtain at the present time. 
It is in this spirit that the present Government are apparently 
prepared to reopen and to reconsider the whole question. 

It is not the purpose of this article to argue the question whether 
it would or would not be best for the future of public elementary 
education that non-Board Schools should be suppressed either by 
open attacks, or by the more insidious antagonism of unfair condi- 
tions, It is sufficient for our present purpose to insist that if they 
are to continue to exist, they must exist as efficient schools. And 
this condition determines the solution of the problem which is pre- 
sented for consideration. There are, it is true, other conditions 
which must not be overlooked. The equitable distribution of the 
further assistance from Imperial funds which is promised in lieu of 
school fees constitutes a very practical difficulty in the matter of 
administration, owing to the considerable diversity of the existing 
school fees, which range from 1d. to 9d. per week. The schools 
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under School Boards can be dealt with as a whole with comparative 
ease. Every School Board has a common school fund for all its 
schools, and an average grant would under these circumstances 
equalise the diverse payments now made as school fees. But non- 
Board Schools have no such common fund. Each school is a separate 
entity. In poor localities the school fee may amount to about 4s, a 
year; and in a well-to-do locality it may amount to 30s. a year for 
each child. Under the present conditions it is impossible to devise 
an average grant in lieu of fees which will equitably meet the case 
of each separate school. Then again it must not be forgotten that 
the compulsory abolition of the school fee, and the substitution for 
it of an increased grant from the State, reopens the question of the 
proportion of control which the State can justly demand as the 
necessary consequence of its aid. This is a question apart from 
the one with which it is often confused. It does not touch the 
question of the management of all elementary schools by elected 
representatives of the locality in which they are placed. Unless the 
local rates contribute to their support no case can be made out for 
representative local control. But to rate-aided as well as to non- 
rate-aided schools an increased grant from the central Government 
authority must bring in its train an equivalent demand for increased 
governmental control. 

These being the conditions of the problem there are certain car- 
dinal principles which should be aimed at in endeavouring to solve 
it. In dealing with non-Board Schools it is necessary to preserve 
their essentially religious character and freedom. Any reform to be 
of a lasting and permanent character must aim at securing a wider, 
a more thorough, and a more representative management of all 
public elementary schools. In securing this enlarged basis of repre- 
sentation the Nonconformist demand that religious teaching * “should 
be taught at the expense of those who desire it,” * and Mr. Mun- 
della’s axiom that people should be able “ to rate themselves,” must 
be fairly and reasonably met. And finally every proposal for reform 
must be judged by its capacity to promote and to guarantee the 
maximum of efficiency in the general maintenance of all public 
elementary schools. 

The first step in the introduction of any effective future reform 
will be, I venture to think, the abolition of School Attendance Com- 
mittees, and the establishment of School Board Districts in their 
place. The School Attendance Committees exist for the most part 
in rural districts; and it is in these districts that especial efforts 
have to be made to improve the efficiency of the schools. Small rural 
schools fail in this respect owing to the scantiness of the population 


(1) Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Cont. Review, March, 1889, p. 355, 
(2) Letter in the Times, Jan. 7th, 1890. 
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which they serve and the relatively larger cost of their maintenance. 
And this is the case whether the schools are managed, so far as the 
locality is concerned, by independent managers only or by publicly 
elected School Boards. No one, it is generally admitted, desires to 
gee the number of small rural School Boards increased. What is 
needed in country districts is larger School Boards with districts 
conterminous perhaps with the area of the future district councils, or 
with groups of them. ‘The effect of such a reform would be to more 
generally equalise the rate for educational purposes, and to infuse a 
larger and more liberal spirit into the conduct of rural schools, 

If School Board districts were thus established everywhere, would 
it not be possible to deal with the non-Board Schools within those 
districts upon the principles already laid down? For in each of 
these districts there would exist a Central School Board with all the 
legal powers now assigned to such Boards. Within the area of each 
Central School Board there would exist a certain number of non- 
BoardSchools. They would almost always fall into one of the following 
three divisions :—Schools attached to the Church of England, or to the 
Wesleyans, or to the Roman Catholic Church. Why should not the 
central government deal with these schools by confederating them 
into schools under a Church School Board, a Wesleyan School Board, 
and a Roman Catholic School Board? The first step in bringing 
about that confederation would be to pay the Government grant to 
such schools only as came under the control of such Boards. The 
advantages of having in each case a common school fund are obvious ; 
and as an assistance to the carrying out of the plan of further assisted 
education they are enormous. The common school fund in each case 
would equalise the payments from school fees, as in the case of 
ordinary School Boards, and would enable Government to deal with 
them by the means of a general average grant. And why should 
not School Boards such as these within central School Board areas 
be recognised by the law of the land, and have such powers assigned 
to them as belong to the ordinary School Boards with respect to the 
management and maintenance of schools? In that case they would 
possess the power of delegating the immediate oversight of their 
schools to local persons specially interested in promoting their 
efficiency, as ordinary School Boards are now empowered to do. 
Such local managers would no longer be responsible for the cost of 
carrying on the school. That charge would be met by the common 
school fund of the Board under which they served. What then 
would be the financial resources of each Board? Each Board 
would receive the ordinary Government grant arising from the 
annual inspection of every school under its management; it 
would also receive the grant in lieu of fees; and it would 
receive such subscriptions and donations as might be sent 
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for the support of its schools. The cost of the schools would 
probably exceed these sources of income. How could the deficit be 
met? Why should not the Nonconformist principle that religious 
teaching “should be taught at the expense of those who desire it,” 
and Mr. Mundella’s axiom, that people should be “able to rate them- 
selves,” be put into operation at this point? Is there any insuper- 
able difficulty in allowing each ratepayer within a School Board 
district to state for which School Board he would prefer to be, in the 
first instance, rated ? And if a ratepayer might be allowed the 
liberty of stating his preference with reference to schools in his own 
locality, would there be any difficulty in adding up the total of these 
preferences, and in forwarding them to the several Boards? Sup- 
pose that the rateable value of any School Board district were 
£4,000,000. Suppose that ratepayers with an assessment of £1,500,000 
desired to be rated preferentially to the Church of England Board; 
and others to the amount of £150,000 expressed a preference for 
the Wesleyan Board; and others to the amount of £200,000 for the 
Roman Catholic Board. Why should not each of these Boards levy 
upon the basis of these assessments such an amount as would be 
needed to equalise the payments and the receipts of their common 
school fund? And why should not each ratepayer paying this levy 
be allowed to produce the receipt for this payment as part payment 
of the local general education rate? And further, why should not 
the ratepayers who thus express their preference in this manner for 
any special Board be constituted as the electorate by which those 
Boards should be regularly elected? And finally, would not an 
arrangement such as this be an infinitely more preferable, more 
reasonable, and more permanent one than that suggested by Mr. 
John Morley, who proposes to support by general public funds the 
management of a school which “claims to be for the use of a sectioa 
of the community, as, for example, the Catholics or the Jews,” “as 
long as it is under the management of that sect ”’?? 

There are no doubt difficulties in every possible solution of the 
question. But rational persons will seek in each solution which is 
offered for acceptance the minimum of difficulty combined with the 
maximum of advantage. Most people who understand the subject 
would concur in the above suggestions up to the point of allowing 
the ratepayer to express his preference with reference to a portion 
of his education rate, considering them as proposals which would tend 
to promote the efficiency of the schools ; to secure a more substantial 
and responsible management of them, and to enable the Govern- 
ment to exercise over them a more general and equable control. And 
further, whether they concurred with the proposals or not there would 
be a general agreement that under them the essentially religious 


(1) Speech in Debate in the House of Commons, Feb. 21st, 1890. 
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character and freedom of non-Board Schools would be absolutely 
preserved. ‘These several gains appear to constitute what may be 
called the maximum of advantage. The ratepayer’s preference and its 
consequences form the minimum of difficulty. And this difficulty 
practically resolves itself into one of administration and not one of 
principle. For the actual result of the existing Education Act is to 
enable some individual ratepayers at the cost of the whole body of 
ratepayers to establish schools of a certain kind for which they have 
a preference. The suggested amendment proceeds upon similar 
lines, except that the ratepayer who has a preference for one kind 
of school over another must himself primarily bear the cost of its 
maintenance. It may be alleged, however, that the principle in a 
revised form is impracticable, and that its application would intro- 
duce confusion into local government so far as education is concerned. 
How far it is practicable may be illustrated by a specific example, 
and it will then be seen that its effect is to introduce order and 
arrangement into a province of educational administration which now 
lacks all the elements of an organized system. 

Take, for example, the case of London. The area of the County of 
London for County Council purposes and for School Board purposes 
is practically the same. Under the suggestions which have been 
made, the School Board for London would remain wholly untouched. 
It would possess the same powers, privileges, and advantages as at 
present. It would continue to enforce the laws relating to school 
attendance and to administer those which relate to truant and indus- 
trial schools. It would manage the 400 Board Schools with an 
accommodution for 415,000 children now existing, and supply 
whatever further accommodation was found to be necessary in 
districts where suitable and efficient school provision did not other- 
wise exist. It would levy the precept for the amount required to 
equalise its payments and receipts upon the whole rateable value of 
London, namely, £31,580,000. The change which would take place 
would be this. 

Within the district of the London School Board there are over 
400 schools, with an accommodation for over 194,000 children, 
attached to the Church of England. There are nearly 100 schools 
attached to the Roman Catholic Church, with an accommodation for 
87,000 children. There are also 28 schools attached to the 
Wesleyan Church, with an accommodation for 13,000 children ; 
eight belonging to the Jews, with an accommodation for 7,300 
children ; and there are about 20 British Schools, with an accom- 
modation for 8,400 children. The Government, in dealing with 
these schools has, at the present time, to communicate with about 
600 different and independent little Boards. Let any one try to 
realise what it means to a Government bent upon abolishing school 
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fees to have to deal with so many separate interests in London 
alone, and he will realise to some extent one set of advantages 
which will arise from a combination of them such as is now 
suggested. For to arrange these 600 independent bodies under five 
different boards obviously simplifies the organization of these schools. 
But, in the process of simplifying their organization, their exceptional 
character is distinctly preserved. That they exist at all is some 
evidence that they supply a want which thousands of the people feel ; 
and unless they existed the parent’s liberty of choice with reference 
to the school at which his child is compelled to attend would be 
wholly taken away. If the London ratepayers were allowed to 
express their preference with reference to the primary application 
of their Education Rate it is clear that, upon the basis of the 
preferences as shown in existing schools, a proportion of the total 
rateable assessment to the amount of £9,000,000 would declare for 
schools in connection with the Church of England; about £1,700,000 
for the Roman Catholic; £640,000 for the Wesleyan; £375,000 for 
the British ; and £350,000 for the Jewish schools; whilst ratepayers 
having an assessment of £19,500,000 would directly express no 
preference at all. It is sometimes said that an additional £10,000 
or £20,000 a year is needed to place the schools in connection 
with the Church of England in London upon a satisfactory footing. 
For the purposes of this illustration the amount may be placed at 
a much higher figure than that. Suppose the Church Board found 
that to balance their receipts and expenditure they needed an annual 
amount of £95,000. They would then levy a contribution, from the 
ratepayers declaring for them, equal to 23d. in the £ of their 
assessment. Upon the same basis, and with a similar proportion of 
their assessments, the Roman Catholic Board would receive £18,000; 
the Wesleyan, £6,000; the British, over £4,000; and the Jewish 
Board, £4,000. The total amount of these compulsory contributions 
would be about £127,000. When the time came for the payment of 
the ordinary Education Rate, each ratepayer would present, as part 
payment of his rate, the receipt for the amount he had paid to the 
Board for which he had declared.’ In fact the suggestion amounts 
to an application to the purposes of the Education Rate of the 
principle of rebate and partial redemption already existent in con- 
nection with Imperial taxation. The effect of this would no doubt 
be in the first instance to increase the general Education Rate by 
£127,000. That sum is equal to ld. per £ of the gross rateable 
value of £31,580,000. But it is inconceivable that the general 
rate, as a result of the cost of managing schools, would 


(1) Or perhaps a better method still would be to allow the local authorities to | 
over by quarterly instalments the amounts payable to each subsidiary Board upon | 
amount of their respective assessments 
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be affected in the direction of a reduction, by the fact that other large 
Boards were engaged in the same work, in the same districts, 
and under the same conditions, at a considerably less cost. It is 
difficult to bring the matter of the cost of maintaining the Board 
Schools of London home to the comprehension of the electorate. 
When a reduction of the cost falling upon the ratepayers is brought 
about by effective administration, as it was during the Board of 1885 
to 1888, the ratepayer is quiescent and inert. When the charge 
falling upon him is abnormally increased, as it has been since 1888, 
he is roused and indignant: and the vials of wrath are poured 
out indiscriminately upon any one save the real culprit, who is the 
ratepayer himself. For the School Board is what the ratepayers 
make it: and if they are careless about the amount which is spent, 
or are anxious to spend more, there are always representatives to be 
found who are both willing and able to comply with the demand. 
At the present time about 7,000 more children are being educated in 
London BoardSchools than were being educated in 1888-9, but the cost 
has risen in the same time by £120,000 a year. This sum, a consider- 
able proportion of which, in my judgment, is now being unnecessarily 
spent, would go a long way towards putting every struggling non- 
Board School in London upon a thoroughly satisfactory and efficient 
footing. And if the London ratepayer were able to compare the cost 
of education under the general School Board with that under the 
suggested subsidiary Boards, he would find in the comparison not only 
much which would excite his wonder, but much too which would earn 
his gratitude and tend to lighten his burdens. I have been unwilling 
to interrupt the consideration of the general financial illustration by 
suggesting in what manner the ratepayer might be enabled to declare 
for which set of schools he preferred in the first instance to be rated. The 
existing rating authorities have the machinery for ascertaining this. 
It is the simplest thing possible to provide a suitable printed form 
upon which the declaration could be made: and at every quinquennial 
re-assessment this question might be added to the many already upon 
the existing form, especially as it would be the only question thereon 
which related in the most remote way to the ratepayer having any 
choice about anything in the matter of rates. Nor does it seem to be 
a difficult thing to print the names of the ratepayers who thus declare 
themselves, under the head of their respective Boards, and so to con- 
stitute them into the electorate by which these Boards are to be chosen 
The Boards would then have both a representative character and on 
thoroughly in harmony with the special educational work which th 
schools under them exist to perform 

Turning from the case of London, it may be worth while to point 
out what might be the effect of the practise al adoption of these sug- 
gestions pre nerally. In London and in other places similarly con: 
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fees to have to deal with so many separate interests in London 
alone, and he will realise to some extent one set of advantages 
which will arise from a combination of them such as is now 
suggested. or to arrange these 600 independent bodies under five 
different boards obviously simplifies the organization of these schools. 
But, in the process of simplifying their organization, their exceptional 
character is distinctly preserved. That they exist at all is some 
evidence that they supply a want which thousands of the people feel ; 
and unless they existed the parent’s liberty of choice with reference 
to the school at which his child is compelled to attend would be 
wholly taken away. If the London ratepayers were allowed to 
express their preference with reference to the primary application 
of their Education Rate it is clear that, upon the basis of the 
preferences as shown in existing schools, a proportion of the total 
rateable assessment to the amount of £9,000,000 would declare for 
schools in connection with the Church of England; about £1,700,000 
for the Roman Catholic; £640,000 for the Wesleyan; £375,000 for 
the British ; and £350,000 for the Jewish schools; whilst ratepayers 
having an assessment of £19,500,000 would directly express no 
preference at all. It is sometimes said that an additional £10,000 
or £20,000 a year is needed to place the schools in connection 
with the Church of England in London upon a satisfactory footing. 
For the purposes of this illustration the amount may be placed at 
a much higher figure than that. Suppose the Church Board found 
that to balance their receipts and expenditure they needed an annual 
amount of £95,000. They would then levy a contribution, from the 
ratepayers declaring for them, equal to 23d. in the £ of their 
assessment. Upon the same basis, and with a similar proportion of 
their assessments, the Roman Catholic Board would receive £18,000; 
the Wesleyan, £6,000; the British, over £4,000; and the Jewish 
Board, £4,000. The total amount of these compulsory contributions 
would be about £127,000. When the time came for the payment of 
the ordinary Education Rate, each ratepayer would present, as part 
payment of his rate, the receipt for the amount he had paid to the 
Board for which he had declared.’ In fact the suggestion amounts 
to an application to the purposes of the Education Rate of the 
principle of rebate and partial redemption already existent in con- 
nection with Imperial taxation. The effect of this would no doubt 
be in the first instance to increase the general Education Rate by 
£127,000. That sum is equal to ld. per £ of the gross rateable 
value of £31,580,000. But it is inconceivable that the general 
rate, as a result of the cost of managing schools, would not 

(1) Or perhaps a better method still would be to allow the local authorities to pay 
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be affected in the direction of a reduction, by the fact that other large 
Boards were engaged in the same work, in the same districts, 
and under the same conditions, at a considerably less cost. It is 
difficult to bring the matter of the cost of maintaining the Board 
Schools of London home to the comprehension of the electorate. 
When a reduction of the cost falling upon the ratepayers is brought 
about by effective administration, as it was during the Board of 1885 
to 1888, the ratepayer is quiescent and inert. When the charge 
falling upon him is abnormally increased, as it has been since 1888, 
he is roused and indignant: and the vials of wrath are poured 
out indiscriminately upon any one save the real culprit, who is the 
ratepayer himself. For the School Board is what the ratepayers 
make it: and if they are careless about the amount which is spent, 
or are anxious to spend more, there are always representatives to be 
found who are both willing and able to comply with the demand. 
At the present time about 7,000 more children are being educated in 
London BoardSchools than were being educated in 1888-9, but the cost 
has risen in the same time by £120,000 a year. This sum, a consider- 
able proportion of which, in my judgment, is now being unnecessarily 
spent, would go a long way towards putting every struggling non- 
Board School in London upon a thoroughly satisfactory and efficient 
footing. And if the London ratepayer were able to compare the cost 
of education under the general School Board with that under the 
suggested subsidiary Boards, he would find in the comparison not only 
much which would excite his wonder, but much too which would earn 
his gratitude and tend to lighten his burdens. I have been unwilling 
to interrupt the consideration of the general financial illustration by 
suggesting in what manner the ratepayer might be enabled to declare 
for which set of schools he preferred in the first instance to be rated. The 
existing rating authorities have the machinery for ascertaining this. 
It is the simplest thing possible to provide a suitable printed form 
upon which the declaration could be made: and at every quinquennial 
re-assessment this question might be added to the many already upon 
the existing form, especially as it would be the only question thereon 
which related in the most remote way to the ratepayer having any 
choice about anything in the matter of rates. Nor does it seem to be 
a difficult thing to print the names of the ratepayers who thus declare 
themselves, under the head of their respective Boards, and so to con- 
stitute them into the electorate by which these Boards are to be chosen. 
The Boards would then have both a representative character and one 
thoroughly in harmony with the special educational work which the 
schools under them exist to perform. 

Turning from the case of London, it may be worth while to point 
out what might be the effect of the practical adoption of these sug- 
gestions generally. In London and in other places similarly con- 
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ditioned they would have the effect of softening sectional asperities 
by introducing a spirit of fair treatment into the administration of 
all public elementary schools. At present very many ratepayers of 
London voluntarily support the schools for which they have a pre- 
ference, and are heavily rated at the same time for schools of a kind 
which have no attraction forthem. The effect of the proposed policy 
in London would be to mitigate, if not wholly to remove, this sense 
of hardship. Every religious ratepayer would have the privilege of 
doing his best for religious education first, whilst not neglecting his 
duty as a citizen afterwards. In many places, however, the difficulty 
which has to be met is of a different kind. 

There are a large number of Nonconformists who complain that 
the present School Board system, with the possibly Christian char- 
acter of which they are perfectly satisfied,’ does nothing for them in 
districts where they most need the help which an organized prefer- 
ence, such as has been suggested, would give. There are plenty of 
instances in which Nonconformists have no choice of schools at all. 
They must send their children to the existing school, which is often 
a Church of England school, and suffer them to have instruction in 
accordance with the teaching of the Church of England, or withdraw 
them from any religious instruction in school whatever. Take, for 
example, the cases of Salisbury and York. Would not these proposals 
enable the Nonconformists of these cities ‘to rate themselves,” to 
use Mr. Mundella’s axiom, for the school which they preferred, and 
thus ease the strained relations which exist in those places between 
good men of differing schools of thought? We have to make up 
our minds that we can no more impose an absolute State uniformity 
in educational matters than in any other upon which men think 

(1) They do not appear to regard with the same satisfaction the education of the 
children of the more well-to-do Nonconformists. At the Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Congregational Union, held on the 13th May, 1890, the following resolution 
was proposed by the Rev. Robert Bruce, D.D. (Huddersfield), seconded by Alderman 
Joseph Thompson (Manchester), and carried :— 

‘* That the Assembly, regarding as of the utmost importance not merely the general higher 
education of the sons and daughters of Nonconformists, but also their education in the special 
branch which concerns religious faith and intelligent fidelity to the principles of Noncon- 
formity, and their protection from the sectarian influences which still so largely prevail 
in many schools, even those of the highest excellence, believes that such Nonconformist 
Schools as have already been called into existence among us should be much more 
widely supported and made use of than they are at present; and hereby instructs the 
committee to appoint a special committee to confer with the head masters and managers 
of such schools, with the view of ascertaining in what way their claims can be best 
presented and brought home to the heads of families connected with the Nonconformist 
churches, ard their general usefulness and efficiency be maintained and increased.”’ 

An impartial onlooker might fairly describe the resolution as a pronouncement on 
the part of Nonconformists in favour of what has been called definite denominational 
education. And one who was present viewed the proceedings in this light. ‘*We 
settled several questions this time. We were very strong on education. On Tuesday a 
bold stand was made for Nonconformist Higher Schools.’’—‘ A Junior Minister’s Review 
of the Proceeding of the Congregational Union,’’ British Weekly, May 23rd, 1890, p. 54. 
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deeply and feel keenly. What we can do, and ought to aim at 
doing, is to give free play for differences of method in the mode of 
educating children, always insisting that the education given shall 
be thoroughly efficient for the general purposes of the State. 

The only alternative to this system of free play is the perpetuation 
in one form or another of hardships and grievances which perpetually 
react unfavourably upon the conditions which make for progress in 
National Education. To establish universal School Boards at the cost 
of the general rates ; to enable them to establish schools everywhere, 
even with the object of destroying existing efficient schools ; to urge 
them to use their powers for the purpose of minimising the religious 
instruction which may be given therein, and thus by degrees to 
deaden and to secularise the whole tone of the instruction given— 
all these things are the alternatives of that policy of free play to 
religious activities and fair play to existing Christian schools which 
the preceding argument has been intended to enforce. Is it not 
possible even now to arouse the dormant energies of Christian 
Englishmen to the great possibilities which lie before the essentially 
Christian schools of England, if only there can be incorporated into 
the law of the land those reformed conditions which will enable them 
to exist in a state of thorough educational efficiency ? 

JoserpH R. Dicaue. 








ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE. 


Ir would be difficult to point out a more delightful, soul-inspiring, 
mysteriously fascinating country on the surface of the globe than 
Armenia, the land of the Terrestrial Paradise, the resting place of 
Noah’s Ark, the native home of that fear-dispelling wine which has 
drowned more human lives and wrecked more human hopes than the 
billows of the tempest-tossed ocean. The most eloquent description 
in words, the most ideal representation on canvas, would be powerless 
to produce the ineffable impressions which the traveller experiences 
when he gazes awestruck on its snow-capped mountains, on whose 
spotless heights once dwelt the dread deities of forgotten peoples, 
and which now seem to overhang the world; when he watches its 
rapid rivers madly tearing along through narrow fissures in the hard 
unyielding stone; when he views its gigantic rocks, hurled mayhap 
by the angry Titans in their wars with the gods, whose sides time 
has covered with a mantle of vegetation ; when he contemplates its 
yellow corn-fields, and threads his way through its sweet-smelling 
groves and masses of mingling shade. Armenia is a country of 
strong contrasts, of opposite extremes, of heat and cold, light and 
shade, drought and moisture, and contains more dark mysteries await- 
ing the solution of the future naturalist, geographer, philologist, and 
historian than Central Africa, Central America, and Hindostan taken 
together. The ethnologist is still in doubt to what branch of the great 
Indo-European family the Armenian people belongs; the philologist 
has not yet classified their language; the antiquarian knows next to 
nothing of their early history. There are rivers in Armenia whose 


course, like that of the Bitlis, has still to be explored; cities occupy- 
ing the sites of dried-up lakes ; petrifying lakes, the sluggish surge 
of whose deep-blue waters is the only sound now heard on the spot 


where populous cities flourished when the human race was young ; 
towns which for part of the year are river-girt islands ; woods whose 
soul-dissolving odour is unknown outside the neighbourhood of old 
Eden; caves scooped out of massive rocks, which lead through end- 
less windings to mysterious halls and unexplored recesses where 
“dead men hang their mute thoughts” on the walls around—men 
whose names were household words before Babylon became Semitic, 
and when the simple law of Accad was still administered within its 
walls; adamantine rocks covered with quaint inscriptions and strange 
devices which the prying eye of an irreverent world has not yet been 
able to read—like awful spells destined hereafter to save the human 
race from a second deluge or a universal conflagration; slabs of 
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stone on which are carved, in arrow-headed characters, the childish 
boasts, the patriotic hopes, and the pious sentiments of Darius the 
King; cities paved over with the wreck of days departed ; stupendous 
columns and “ wild images of more than man,” whose history and 
purpose are no longer remembered, and grey mouldering walls 


**On which dull Time 
Feeds like a slow fire upon a hoary brand.” 


The centre of this interesting country is Van, with its lake of 
bitter salt water and solitary species of fish, 4,700 feet above the sea- 
level, the scenery round which is said to have sent the great Semi- 
ramis into ecstasies, which she forthwith embodied in architectural 
fancies which our grandchildren may yet succeed in interpreting. 
And in sober truth nothing could be more impressive. To the 
traveller approaching from the north, and suddenly catching a 
glimpse of the western shore, it seems a corner snatched from Para- 
dise. To the east the lake is protected by snow-capped mountains, 
at whose feet lies nestling the island of Akhtamar, like the refreshing 
shadow of a passing cloud; and on the north, by the rugged Subhan 
Dagh, on whose crest Noah and his companions are said to have 
rested after their six weeks’ sojourn in the stuffy ark. The citadel 
of Van, on the dizzy summit of an immense rock rising bolt upright 
in the centre of a natural amphitheatre, deserves to rank as one of 
the wonders of the world. The roads leading to Aderbeidjan, Kur- 
distan, and Western Armenia pass through the venerable town of 
Van, formerly called Semiramis-city, the vineyards and orchards of 
which would have gladdened the heart of Hafiz himself. Armenia 
possesses as many famous cities as Greece or Italy; but they are now 
mostly dead cities, whose names are unfamiliar to the European. 
There is Bayazed, the streets of which are paved with fragments of 
sculpture shaped and fashioned when Moses was a boy and Pharaoh 
heir-apparent to the throne of Egypt; Ani, the city of colossal ruins, 
in which the treasures of the kings of kings were preserved ; Arma- 
vir, to the north of the Araxes, formerly the residence of Armenian 
monarchs, where the holy plane-trees grew, the rustle of whose 
palmate leaves was the language chosen by the gods of old to make 
known their behests to men of goodwill; Vagharshabad, said to have 
been built by King Erovand I., six hundred years before our era, 
and now shrunk up to the dimensions of the large but solitary 
monastery of Etchmiadzin, in which the Catholicos, or Patriarch of 
all Armenia, resides; Erzeroum, in the valley once occupied by a 
lake; Kemak, whose walls exhibit the only specimen of a strange 
style of architecture never seen elsewhere ; Egin, in a deep valley of 
the Euphrates, screened by mountains that rise four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, whose slopes are covered with smiling 
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gardens gracefully laid out on terraces one above the other, the 
houses being buried, as it were, in hursts and groves that subdue 
into soft twilight the glare of the mid-day sun. Egin may not be 
precisely the Paradise of the Bible; but it is the Eden of modern 
Armenians, who toil and moil from youth to middle age, happy if 
they can lay by a sufficiency to enable them to retire thither, to 
enjoy a foretaste of the dreamy pleasures and luxurious repose that 
they hope for in a better world. Then there is the quaint, melan- 
choly city of Takht-i-Soliman, whose venerable ruins are reflected in 
the clear, cold, petrifactive waters of the tiny lake in their centre, 
like blades of sapless grass left standing by the scythe of Time. A 
feeling of intense depression and eeriness steals over one at night, when 
the ill-boding cry of the spectral screech-ow]l breaks in upon the death- 
like stillness that reigns in the reputed birth-place of Zoroaster, the 
city in which was jealously guarded for ages the holy fire descended 
from heaven, at which were periodically lighted all the fires and 
flames that blazed and burned throughout the world of Magi. 

Whithersoever we turn our steps, to the north, south, east, or 
west, the ground we tread is holy. It is history—stratified. Here 
it was that the confluent streams of old-world humanity met and 
mingled, seethed and foamed, leaving a fertilising deposit on the 
shores of the surrounding countries that proved of inestimable service 
to the growth of civilisation. 

Like most of the principalities and kingdoms that compose what 
may be termed New Europe, Armenians have a glorious history, 
and, unlike them, were an ancient people before the Slav or the 
Englishman, the German or the Scandinavian, was dreamtof. They 
raised the standard of rebellion against Darius Hystaspes, and 
he himself informs us with scrupulous minuteness in his longest 
arrow-headed inscription what endless trouble it cost him to drive 
them back to their allegiance, first sending an Armenian general to 
stamp out the insurrection, and after he had won three battles to 
little purpose, giving the command to a Persian, who had to fight 
two more before he succeeded in making a lasting impression. Among 
the bravest of the troops of the ill-starred Xerxes in Greece were 
Armenian warriors, and in the first century B.c., we find an Arme- 
nian king of kings, Tigranes, ruling with a rod of iron over Syria, 
Pheenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, &c., transplanting whole colonies of 
Greeks from Cappadocia to Mesopotamia, and Arabs from their 
native places to the banks of the Euphrates, executing insubordinate 
vassal kings and warring with the Romans and the Parthians. 
Numberless have been the rotations of Fortune’s wheel since then, 
bringing alternately change for the better and change for the worse, 
till to-day we see Armenia, like Poland, parcelled out between three 
neighbouring powers, Russia, Turkey, and Persia, and her children 
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sitting down by the waters of Modern Babylon and weeping when 
they remember the faded glories of Van and Ani. 

At no period of their history have they lost the wild spirit of 
independence which characterized them in antiquity. In the fourth 
century of our era, for instance, they seemed politically to have sunk 
to the very bottom of a sea of misfortunes and miseries. They were 
then Persian subjects, and were as much the property of the king of 
kings as the slave is a chattel of his master. Yet when it was a 
question of compelling them to change their lately adopted Chris- 
tianity for the worship of Ormuzd, the Gospel of Christ for the Zend 
Avesta, they rose up one and all, men, women, and children, and 
shook the throne of Yezdigerd to its foundations. In like manner a 
few years ago, when the Russian Government ordered them to con- 
sent to change the constitution of that ancient Church of theirs, they 
steadfastly refused, and men who under different circumstances would 
almost barter their human dignity for “‘a ribbon to stick in their 
coats,” resisted the imperial commands like heroes, preferring the 
apparently inevitable alternative of the mines of Siberia. These 
and scores of equally well-attested instances of heroic patriotism 
form a sufficient answer to those who imagine that because there are 
Armenian merchants in Bombay and in Paris, Hong Kong and Con- 
stantinople, whose politics seem absorbed in the awri sacra fames, it 
must be even so with the bulk of the Armenian people. 

It is the future of this country, the destinies of these its oldest 
inhabitants, that are meant by the term Armenian question ; and 
with this difficult problem Europe will be called upon to deal at the 
conclusion of the coming war, whichever side is victor. As certain 
eminent statesmen of this country, who may possibly find themselves 
at that conjuncture at the head of our Government, seem to harbour 
the idea that Russia alone is fitted by her geographical position, her 
benevolent proclivities, and her civilising mission to take in hand the 
settlement of the Armenian difficulty, it may be well to point out 
plainly some of the chief issues involved. The claims of the present 
writer to a hearing upon this question are nothing very special 
or exclusive ; his close and prolonged intercourse with Russian and 
Turkish Armenians; the assiduity with which for many years past 
he has studied their language and literature, the history of their past 
and the dreams of their future ; and lastly, several interesting con- 
versations upon the various aspects of this question which he has 
lately had with the most trusted leaders of the Armenian people in 
the East, furnish him, it may be hoped, with the necessary qualifica- 
tions for touching upon a problem that bristles with difficulties. 

The prevailing idea among many of those politicians and jour- 
nalists who are contributing by questions in Parliament and letters 
and articles in the press to keep the Armenian question alive is that, 
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as the dissolution of Turkey is very close at hand, it is greatly to be 
desired that Armenia should anticipate the beneficial effects of this 
event on her prospects by entering at once, or as soon as possible, 
into the enjoyment of those solid benefits which a strong Christian 
Government, a vast undeveloped empire, and humane laws confer; 
for, whatever the shortcomings of Russian rule may be, they are 
perfections in comparison with the evils of Turkish misgovernment. 
Now fifteen years ago much might have been urged in favour of this 
proposition to hand over Armenia to Russia. Very little can be said 
for it now; indeed, if we are justified in reading the near future by 
the strong light of the recent past, there can be little doubt that this 
way of dealing with the problem would render the last state of the 
Armenian people considerably worse than the first. 

Armenians are perfectly justified in making use of everything 
that will burn as fuel to generate the steam necessary for the agita- 
tion which is to obtain for them national independence. “ If the 
child does not cry,” says the Armenian proverb, “the mother gives 
it no breast.” Hence the atrocities of Moussa Bey, the persecution 
of the Nestorians, Turkish partiality to Armenian Catholics, and a 
hundred and one other grievances common to most peoples whether 
independent or not, are very properly turned to account in this 
really excellent cause. At the same time candid Armenians will 
admit that of the two evils, Russian Government or Turkish mis- 
rule, the latter is the less intolerable. Turkish policy is /issez faire 
applied impartially to all subjects with that sublime disregard of con- 
sequences which marks the confirmed fatalist. In substance the 
Sultan says to his Armenian subjects: “ We tolerate you and your 
ways, however repugnant to our maxims of religion and morality. 
In our eyes you are strange animals, cross-grained and pig-headed, 
who do things that ought never to be done. But if we connive at 
your worship, which is hateful to us and impious in the sight of God, 
we cannot well display any squeamishness if when you go trading 
about the country, putting out your money to usury, fleecing your 
fellow subjects, and making other people’s losses your gains, certain 
sections of your orthodox fellow-subjects adopt a more primitive but 
franker way of enriching themselves at your expense.” This liberty 
or licence once given to Giaours, it could not well be expected that 
such good Mahometans as the Kurds would be contented with less ; 
and if the tastes and education of the latter lead them to prefer one 
form of plunder to what Turks consider another—pillage and occa- 
sional massacres to trade and occasional extortion—this is a detail 
that seems mainly to concern the parties themselves. But is the 
state of things in this respect radically different in Russia? Is life 
and property a whit more secure in that portion of Armenia which 
enjoys the benefits of Russian rule than in the Turkish district of 
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Van? Almost every organ of the Russian press that appeared during 
the past twelve months contains a categorical reply in the negative. 
They are continually full of reports of unpunished outrages and 
crimes, which, to put it mildly, are quite as blood-curdling as those 
which so unutterably horrify the English Liberal press when com- 
mitted in the dominions of the Turk. Here is a sample of what one 
reads in the Russian newspapers—it is taken from the semi-official 
Novoye Vremya :— 

‘‘The band of highwaymen who lately robbed the mail between Derbend 
and Kooba, and has permanently established itself in Daghestan, continues its 
daring deeds with impunity. Thus, a few days ago, they had a skirmish in 
the Samoorski district, with the inhabitants of the village Mirki, in which four 
of the inhabitants were killed and several wounded. After this the gang of 
brigands marched on towards the district of Kooba.” ' 


The notorious highwayman, Kareem, who sent scores of peaceful 
Armenians to their last account, wounding, robbing, and dishonour- 
ing others, pursued his career of blood and crime with perfect 
impunity. The Russian soldiers and police, though they hunted him 
for years, might as well have tried to catch their own shadows. 
Last August he calmly gave himself up to the Persian authorities, 
who treated him as a hero; and the diplomatic efforts of Russia to 
obtain his extradition or his trial were as bootless as the endeavours 
of the Armenians to bring about the punishment of Moussa Bey. 

In the newspapers of the 9th October, 1889, we read :— 


‘Near Kooba a skirmish took place between a band of highwaymen and the 
Russian troops sent in pursuit, in which one private and a guide were killed 
and two dangerously wounded. The gang of highwaymen escaped with 
impunity. This conclusion,” the Novoye Vremya remarks, in a leading article 
on the question, ‘‘has become quite as common as in letters the concluding 
phrase, ‘I remain, dear sir, your obedient servant.’ ”* 


But besides abounding in the very worst evils that characterise 
Turkish misrule in Armenia, Russia has a large number of other 
grave drawbacks peculiar to herself. Thus you are hopelessly 
trammelled in all that you undertake, and your movements are 
impeded by a vast network of rules, regulations, laws, and ukases 
that a Mezzofanti could not remember nor an angel obey, unless 
gifted with the power of doing two or more incompatible things 
at the same moment and in the same place. You can scarcely 
sneeze in the privacy of your own home without formally break- 
ing, if not some special law against sneezing at improper times, 
then at least the general one that everything not expressly permitted 
is ipso facto prohibited. Hence the saying among all Armenians 
who inhabit Russia: “Bribery illumines dark ways.” Now 

(1) Novoye Vremya, 9th December, 1889. Also Kavkaz, 26th November, 1889. 
(2) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 9th October, 1889. 
T2 
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this state of things, it need hardly be said, is not precisely what 
the Armenian has set his heart upon; indeed, so strong is his 
antipathy to be straitened and stretched and disjointed in order 
to be fitted for the Procrustean bed of Russian “citizenship” that 
he almost prefers the slight risk of being suddenly waked up 
some night to have his throat cut by the Kurd. This intricate laby- 
rinth of ceremonies and formalities through which only a golden 
Ariadne’s thread enables you to find your way is extremely galling 
to the commercial mind. The extent to which trade and commerce 
are paralysed by this pernicious pedantry, the enormous power for 
evil wielded by the pettiest Russian tschinovniks, are not fully real- 
ised by Europeans who have only seen Russia as tourists. Here is a 
scene related by an eye-witness and published by most of the 
Russian newspapers, which I translate word for word from one of 
them :— 


‘A stoker, attired in a pair of new breeches was stopped by the Russian 
custom- house authorities at Batoum. As he had no luggage of any kind, how- 
ever, he was allowed to pass on. But he had scarcely gone a few steps when 
two soldiers, sent after him, seized him and brought him back to the tschinovnik. 
‘What's that?’ asks the official, pointing to the trousers. ‘ Breeches, your 
honour.’ ‘I know they are breeches, but where did you get them?’ ‘ Bought 
them, yourhonour.’ ‘ Pay duty on them, then.’ ‘ But they are for myself, your 
honour. I have no others. The old pair were worn to rags, and I sold them 
for twopence and bought these.’ ‘That is all the same, you have got to pay.’ 
* But, your honour, I have no money. Itis all spent.’ ‘It doesn’t matter a 
rap. Pay, or I'll have the breeches taken from you.’ And they were taken 
from him literally and truly; stripped off in the public street. Two smart lads 
held the stoker’s arms, a third deftly removed his nether garments, and the 
servant of God was sent adrift in his linen.” ' 


This took place four years ago, not in Turkey nor in Dahomey, 
but in Russia. Perhaps it was an exceptional case, the work of 
some eccentric official whom swift punishment brought to his senses? 
It was the deliberate act of all the officials of the custom-house, and 
perfectly in keeping with their usual practice and traditions. Why, 
one may ask, does not the Armenian Society in this country. dwell 
on these things? It requires but little reflection, however, to see that 
such a course of action would be simply suicidal. They are compelled 
to act in accordance with their own shrewd saying: “ My heart is not 
a table-cloth that it should be spread out before every man.” Such 
cases might be multiplied ad infinitum ; I must content myself, how- 
ever, with giving one other equally characteristic and more disgraceful 
that occurred in the same year, and in the same place, the victim being 
the wife of a well-known landowner, Madam Dzaparidze. The New Re- 


(1) The correspondent of the Odessa Messenger was an eye-witness of this scene, which 
he describes in the above terms in the Odessa Messenger of August, 1885. Cf. also 
Yuschny Krai, 7th September, 1885. 
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view of August, 1885, relates, with the dry conciseness of an annalist, 
that this lady had adress of Chinese silk on her when she entered the 
Batoum Custom-house, on her way to the railway station. She had 
no luggage whatever. The custom-house officials, however, required 
her to pay duty for the dress she wore. She refused. Her husband 
who accompanied her was indignant, and qualified the demand as 
unjustifiable extortion. In answer to these protests the official said 
simply: “ All right, I confiscate the dress.’” And Madam Dzaparidze, 
who at once became hysterical, was forthwith undressed and was obliged 
to traverse the city from one end to the other—in returning to her hotel 
— in her linen. The passers-by were indignant. 

“ Now treatment of this kind,” said an Armenian friend of mine 
the other day, “and the entire system of trammels and restrictions 
it implies, paralyses enterprise, kills trade, and renders the name of 
Russians hateful to all men of peaceful pursuits, Armenians and 
others.” Nor is this all. The profound conviction prevails among 
Armenians of the Turkish as well as of the Russian provinces, that 
the annexation of Turkish Armenia by Russia would be followed in 
a comparatively short space of time by the utter blotting out of those 
distinctive marks of national individuality which the people have 
jealously preserved from the action of time, the violence of fire and 
sword, and the subtle poison of corruption. This impression, which 
cannot with truth be termed unfounded, contributes in no small mea- 
sure to foster that political hatred of Russia which Poles, Finns, 
Jews, Germans, and Georgians possess in common with Armenians. 
With the last-named people, however, it is not a race hatred. No 
one could be more obstinately blind to the beams in his neigh- 
bour’s eye than the smiling, self-satisfied Armenian, who, like the 
constable who arrested a gentleman engaged in dancing a mazurka 
at a public ball, takes people pretty much as he finds them. “If 
the bread is good and wholesome,” says an Armenian proverb, “I 
don’t care a rap whether it is a Jew or a Turk who has baked it.”” The 
feeling that animates the masses and such leaders in the country as 
are in touch with them, is the same spirit of political hate that 
endowed their hero Vartan and his men with almost superhuman 
strength to smite the armies of Persia fifteen hundred years ago. 
They feel that in the Russian Empire, vast as it is, there is no place 
for a united Armenian people, who are bound to disappear as the 
Poles are disappearing in German Posen, and the Georgians and 
Ossetinians in the Caucasus. 

We may be told of Caucasians, as we have lately been told of all 
Asiatics, by a magnanimous Conservative tourist who, after a dash 
through a country, of the languages of which he pretends to no 
knowledge, assures us that Russia’s rule is “loyally accepted by, 
and acceptable to, the bulk of her Asiatic subjects.” This, no doubt, 
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is magnanimous in a Conservative. But magnanimity properly comes 
after justice, and an accurate knowledge of facts would seem essential 
to them both. The generosity of a Chandos who, with princely 
munificence, gives away the thousands that belong to his creditors, 
is a spectacle calculated to excite contemptuous pity rather than 
respectful admiration. The present writer is neither Russophobe 
nor Russophile in politics; and in every-day life he loves the 
Russian people with all the cordiality compatible with intimate 
knowledge. It is his acquaintance with the facts that prevents him 
from accepting conclusions founded upon personal appreciation eked 
out with considerable insight and delivered with an air of convic- 
tion. Russia has two ways of dealing with her Asiatic subjects. 
When the population is considerable, united, homogeneous, she sub- 
ordinates her appetite to her assimilating powers, leaves them pretty 
much to themselves, and even guarantees them certain privileges. 
They are then in the position of the captive reserved for slaughter 
in ancient Mexico, who used to be well fed, sumptuously dressed, 
married to four young girls, and generally made much of till the 
feast of Tezcatlipoca came round, when his heart was torn out by 
the priests, his head stuck on a spike, and his body eaten as sacred 
food. This is the method applied to the Baltic provinces, Little 
Russia, Poland, and Finland. The feast of Tezcatlipoca has already 
arrived for the first three peoples; it will soon come round to the 
fourth. 

When the populations are weak, disunited, scattered, they are at 
once assimilated ; and should this prove impossible, life is made so 
uncomfortable for them that they flee from before the Russian advance 
as North American Indians vanish before the white man. Ask the 
brave Circassian whether Russian rule is acceptable to him and his 
race, and he will tell you what few Englishmen seem to be aware of, 
that his people have disappeared from before the Russians as a flock 
of sheep from before a pack of hungry wolves. Thousands of 
Circassians emigrated from Batoum when that district was ceded to 
Russia ; tens of thousands have been steadily emigrating ever since, 
and now a memorial column might be appropriately erected in the 
centre of that picturesque country once inhabited by the vanished Cir- 
eassian race. Nor is this all. Half the Mahometan population of the 
Government of Kars have joined the exodus. One shipowner alone in 
Novorossisk—and this statement is borne out by the official reports 
of several foreign consuls to their Governments—shipped sixty-two 
thousand Mahometan inhabitants of the Kuban district and Daghestan 
from Novorossisk to Turkey‘in the course of last year alone! These 
things require no commentary ; they afford no scope for the display 
of magnamity.’ 


(1) It is interesting to read in the light of these facts the statements, as rash as they 
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But it may be urged with apparent reason that the vast difference 
in aptitudes and character between Circassians and Armenians would 
of itself guarantee a correspondingly wide difference in the treatment 
of the latter people, who possess a common language enshrined in a 
national literature to unite and consolidate them, a glorious history 
to inspirit, and a Church to console and nerve them. To this there 
is a categorical answer, the cogency of which can only be lessened 
by the disproval of the facts on which it is based, namely, that all 
these elements of union, strength, and national individuality are 
being systematically rooted out by the Russian Government. The 
Church of Armenia, which withstood the persecutions of Sassanian 
kings, the blandishments of Byzantine emperors, the fiery onslaught 
of fanatic Mussulmans, and the more dangerous intrigues of its own 
schismatic members, is now gradually succumbing to a judicious 
combination of all forms of persecution and cajolery employed by 
Russia. From the days of St. Gregory, the scion of a royal house 
and first Patriarch of Armenia, the Church has been governed as an 
absolute monarchy by his successors, called “Catholicos,” until a 
comparatively recent period, when the “ natural protector of Oriental 
Christians” forcibly introduced government by a Synod—the right 
of veto being invested in the Catholicos—as the thin end of the 
wedge, which has been hammered and driven in considerably since 
then. The next important move was made a few years ago, on the 
death of the late Catholicos, Mgr. Kevork, who hated the Russian 
Government with the thoroughness and cordiality of which only a 
Christian ecclesiastic is capable. Theretofore it was customary for 
the delegates of the Turkish Armenians, who possessed a voice in 
the election of the Catholicos, to select, for economy’s sake, one or 
two of their number, to whom they delegated their voting powers. 
These would then set out for Etchmiadzin, in Russia, where the 
election takes place. On the death of Mgr. Kevork, however, the 
Government suddenly refused to sanction the practice of voting by 
proxy, and the electors were informed that unless they undertook, 
one and all, the costly journey to Russia, they must forfeit their 
votes. Against this the whole Armenian Church protested, and the 
Government straightway threatened the existence of their schools. 


are circumstantial, made by publicists, magazine writers and others who for some 
reason or other desire to see an Anglo-Russian alliance. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing passage which appeared in the Fortnightly Review, for October, 1889 :—‘‘ People 
are too prone to conclude that the Pomaks migrated from Bulgaria after the war in 
order to escape living under a Christian flag. Asa matter of fact, religion was only 
the indirect cause of their flight. They left because they feared that the new govern- 
ment would not be able to protect them against an excited peasantry. . In the districts 
annexed to Russia no exodus of importance occurred. The Mohammedans of those parts 
had not been cutting Christian throats in the garb of Bashi-Bazouks and knew that the 
conqueror would place them ona footing of perfect equality with his other subjects. Their 
confidence was amply repaid and in consequence they are now loyal and happy.’ P. 541 
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The privilege—which in Turkey and China would be the inde- 
feasible right—of having parochial schools attached to Armenian 
parish churches was suddenly made conditional upon the priests and 
inspectors accepting the new additions made to their ancient eccle- 
siastical constitution. They replied that according to the canons of 
their Church no modifications could be lawfully introduced or accepted 
unless first sanctioned by the Catholicos, and as there was no Catholicos 
they felt unable to take the matter into consideration. On this, 
the police entered the schools, drove out the weeping children, and 
closed the premises. Still the Synod stood firm. Then Prince 
Doudukoff-Korsakoff pointed out to the members of that body that 
according to Article 329 of the Penal Code, the penalty for their 
contumacy was hard labour in the mines of Siberia, inasmuch as 
the objectionable clauses had been promulgated in a Ukase of the 
Most High (i.e., Tsar). The Synod was deaf to these threats. 
The Emperor, directly appealed to by his representative, tele- 
graphed reiterating his commands, but the Synod repeated its non 
possumus. 

The elections at last took place, two candidates were chosen 
according to custom, the right being vested in the Russian Govern- 
ment, as the natural protector of all Oriental Christians, to approve 
either of them. It had never before exercised that right to prefer 
the favourite candidate of the Synod to an unpopular one put 
forward merely in obedience to force majeure. On this occasion, 
determined to avail itself of this right of selection, the Government 
took steps to have one of the candidates a Russophile. The eccle- 
siastical electors, over whose heads the penalties decreed by Art. 329 
were hanging, were informed that their crime would be left un- 
punished if they voted for Archbishop Magar [ Macarius]. Hoping 
or believing that the candidate of the majority would be approved 
by the Russian authorities, the ecclesiastical electors purchased 
pardon on these seemingly easy terms. They, and they only, to the 
number of fourteen, voted for Magar, while both they and the lay 
electors chose Archbishop Muradjian, who was thus unanimously 
elected with thirty-one votes.'_ The Government at once selected the 
unpopular Magar and materially contributed to originate a schism 
in the Church of a people, the majority of whom live in Turkey. 
Several bishops and priests refused at first to recognise the new 
Catholicos, others struck his name out of the prayers during divine 
service, and even now many venerable ecclesiastics are only restrained 
from protesting and transferring their allegiance to another by con- 
siderations of prudence and patriotism. Impotence to resist only 
intensifies the feeling of hatred with which most Armenians regard 
the Russian Government for its systematic endeavours to sweep 


(1) Iam giving this account of the electionfrom memory. If I inadvertently fall 
into an error it will be found to be very slight and quite immaterial to the main issue. 
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away the national Church, this last repository of the traditions, 
hopes, and aspirations of a brave people. That the closing of the 
schools was not merely a transient form of punishment for dis- 
obedience, but one of the means deliberately employed to crush out 
the national spirit, is evident from the galling conditions attached to 
their re-opening after the Government had scored a success in the 
election of the present Catholicos. The schools were declared to 
have permanently forfeited several of their “ privileges,” their pro- 
gramme was considerably narrowed, they were forbidden to have 
more than two classes, so that the utmost they can now do is to teach a 
child to read a little, and in the girls’ school not even so much, as 
they can possess but one solitary class. 

These details are dry. Ecclesiastical questions no longer occupy 
the prominent place in the social and political life of Western peoples 
that was accorded to them in the Middle Ages. Still in the East, 
where religion and politics are inextricably interwoven, the study of 
the one necessitates a thorough knowledge of the other; and it is 
only from such seemingly uninteresting details as the above that 
correct views of one important aspect of the Armenian question can 
be formed. What may probably seem more interesting to most 
readers is the Russian method of dealing with the agricultural 
population of Armenia. Tens of thousands of Armenian peasants, 
whose industry, patient toil, and capital had made the District of 
Kars the granary of an immense area of Southern Russia, became sub- 
jects of the Tsar, when at the close of the late war all that country 
was added to Russia. The welcome extended to them by “the only 
Christian power qualified to deal with the Armenian Question ”’ was 
not of a nature to inspire the rest of their countrymen in Turkey with 
a lively desire of sharing it. They were driven from their homesteads, 
their land was parcelled out and distributed among Russians rent 
free with remission of the taxes for ten years, and they were forbidden 
ever again to set foot in the district, unless they came to live in the 
cities, The peasants sent deputation after deputation to the authori- 
ties entreating permission to return, offering to pay any rent, any 
taxes, their only wish being to be allowed to live and work and die 
in the homes where they were born, on the land sanctified by the 
dust of their parents and relatives. They might as well have been 
entreating their old god Ormuzd to give them the elixir of life. The 
foreign settlers, totally unacquainted with the conditions of the new 
climate and soil, failed so completely in their slipshod attempts to 
till the land that a famine resulted in that part of Russia which 
was dependent for its corn supply upon the District of Kars. The 
evicted tenants retired to Erivan, where there was great dearth of 
arable land and a superabundance of tillers of the soil.' Their 


(1) Although the country ceded by Turkey to Russia has been ten years in the hands 
of the latter country, the question has not yet been decided whether private ownership 
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arrival augmented the general misery, and during the famine that 
ensued women ate their own children. It would be idle to expect 
that the recital of these recent events, which are surely horrors as 
genuine as those coupled with the name of Moussa Bey, should excite 
compassion or indignation in England, which must be evoked or 
appeased by the talisman of a party cry. Nor is it intended that 
they should. They do seem, however, to be not wholly devoid of 
force as arguments against the position maintained by certain organs 
of the English press and by the illustrious leader of the Liberal 
party that the settlement of the Armenian Question should, in 
the interests of Christianity, morality, humanity itself, be entrusted 
to the Russian Government. I lately had a conversation with 
an Armenian from the city of Artvin on the Tschorokh, a little to 
the south of Batoum, a man well stricken in years, who trembled 
with rage when I asked him what he thought of the plan to extend 
to the Turkish Armenians the benefits of Russian rule. ‘We helped 
the Russians during the late war,’ he said, with the accents with 
which the Ancient Mariner may be supposed to have related how he 
killed the albatross ; ‘‘our knowledge of the country, of the mountain- 
passes, of the enemy’s position, made us invaluable allies. We 
wanted to better our position and we acted like the horse that called 
in the man to help him and rued it ever afterwards. Great God ! 
we tear the hair off our heads in rage and despair when we think of 
the flood-gates of misery we then threw open. In the coming war 
there is not a man—nor a woman either, for the matter of that— 
who will not strain every nerve to assist the Turks. If legislative 
independence could be bought at the price of military services, we 
would put a splendid army in the field warranted to wipe off old 
scores with Russia.” 

The fondness of Armenians for their national literature must 
appear, to those foreigners who have any knowledge of it, like the 
intense love a mother manifests for her deformed child at whom 
strangers glance and shudder. Ancient Armenian Literature is a 
collection of dry dusty annals enshrining deeds of daring, glorious 
achievements that would have made Dryasdust himself a second 
Homer had he undertaken to describe them; and yet in Armenia 
they are mere matter-of-fact annals, the poetry of which it needed 
all the asceticism of Oriental Christianity to suppress. The literature 
of modern times is more diversified but less original. It is still in 
the translation-period ; the classic works of other literatures being 
rendered accessible to Armenian readers who live outside the pale of 
civilisation in Aberbeidjan and at the foot of Mount Ararat. Noble 


in land exist there or not. In Batoum, for instance, that question is being hotly debated 
just now, the Government maintaining that it does not. To prove this thesis, it is 
taking measures to evict present private owners. Cf. Novoye Vremya, 15th October, 1889. 
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efforts, however, are being made by all classes to contribute to its 
development. Russian Armenians, for instance, support two daily 
newspapers, one weekly and three monthly reviews; and translations 
from French and English works are being continually published. 
The censure, however—that blight of literature and clog of all intel- 
lectual progress—is also at work, and to considerable purpose. The 
difficulties with which the Armenian press has to contend in Russia 
are enormous: whole pages are cut out of the reviews, long para- 
graphs suppressed in the daily newspapers, all of which have to be 
examined and approved in writing by these literary policemen before 
they can be published. Armenian publications printed elsewhere 
are carefully revised and expurgated before being put in the hands 
of their readers in Russia. The Shah of Persia, whose partiality for 
his Armenian subjects is as well known as their exemplary loyalty 
to their sovereign, lately paid a visit to the Catholicos of the 
Armenians at Etchmiadzin, but the Russian authorities strictly 
forbade the Armenian papers to give a detailed account of the visit 
or to allude to it otherwise than in the measured words used by the 
official journal in its few casual remarks on this event. 

Another instance—and the last that I shall bring forward—of 
the earnest determination of the Russian authorities to cut down every 
growth of national life is as incredible in appearance as it is impru- 
dent in fact. In the hope of enlarging the intellectual horizon of 
the common people, and arousing in them an enlightened interest in 
questions of history, literature, science, a series of cheap little pri- 
mers were issued in Armenian, containing each the story of the life 
of some hero, or an account of some memorable event in the world’s 
history, in simple words perfectly free from all objectionable ten- 
dencies ; so free indeed that the censure, so chary of its imprimatur 
to Armenian publications, approved the little pamphlets, which were 
printed. Very soon, however, the Government declared that, although 
each little book was in itself quite harmless, yet the fact that the 
series contained the lives of such persons as Joan of Arc, William 
Tell, &c., related in a way that charmed the minds of the people, 
coupled with the circumstance that these primers were bought up in 
a very short time, was a sufficiently clear indication of a state of 
feeling which the Government could not tolerate. And tlie further 
issue of these little books, some of which were literal translations of 
sketches written and published by Russian pedagogues for Russian children, 
was forthwith prohibited." 

There are many systems of political ethics which have no words 
of blame for persecution like the above. Against these doctrines, 
when honestly and consistently proposed, I have nothing to object. 
But surely ordinary respect for simple truthfulness should suffice to 


(1) The editor of this Review possesses copies of two of these primers, 
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prevent those who advocate Russia’s interference in Armenian affairs 
from mixing up with the only intelligible grounds upon which this 
opinion can be upheld considerations of religion or humanity. It is 
bad enough for a man to be stripped of his possessions, put in irons, 
and persecuted to death, without being still further exasperated by 
the assurance that all this is done in his own interest, at a heavy 
sacrifice to the doer, and in the name of mercy and charity. 

It is not surprising that in this age of resuscitated peoples, when 
the dry bones of withered nations live again like those to which 
Ezekiel once prophesied, one of the oldest branches of the Indo- 
European family should look forward with hope and wistful yearn- 
ings to the re-establishment of its former power and prestige. The 
opportunity for effecting this change is far more favourable than it 
ever was for the liberation of Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, or Roumania, 
and the benefits to Europe would prove at least equally great. A 
vitality equalled only by that of the Jews, political aptitudes as 
marked as those of the Hungarians, a combination of European love 
of progress and Asiatic tact and diplomacy, silence all doubts as to 
the qualifications of Armenians to play the important part that would 
of necessity devolve upon one of the principal heirs to the Turks’ 
dominions. ‘The Armenian,” says a native proverb, “has under- 
standing in his head, the Georgian in his eye.”” The logical outcome 
of the present agitation should—and possibly will—be the establish- 
ment of a small principality, the centre of which would be Seitun in 
Cilicia, or the Vilayet of Van, which would stand in the same relation 
to Turkey as Bulgaria. Tiflis, Kars, and the rest of the Russian pro- 
vinces would constitute Armenia irredenta, which would always display 
a natural tendency to unite with the independent principality. 

At present this is but a pium desiderium, and it would be ridiculous 
to imagine that considerations of abstract humanity, or motives of 
ideal philanthropy, or a sentiment of compassion aroused by the recital 
of the most blood-curdling atrocities, will ever induce this country to 
embark in a Quixotic attempt to realise it. And it is well that this 
should be known to all the friends and enemies of the children of 
Haik. But in this age of materialism self-interest is stronger than 
chivalric impulses; and the few statesmen who still believe that 
England has interests in the east of Europe, who having tasted of 
the fruit of experience have been driven from the fool’s paradise of 
fancied security, in which most of our politicians seem to live and 
dream, will admit that no better or more effectual plan could well be 
conceived to promote those interests than the re-establishment of 
Armenian independence. 

Russia, we are being constantly reminded by enthusiastic Liberals, 
must one day absorb Turkey, Persia, all Central Asia, Corea—in a 
word, the whole of the eastern world. Those who really know what 
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Russia as at present constituted and governed is, would infinitely 
prefer a repetition of the incursions of the Goths and Vandals 
and Huns, the Mongols, or any of the other Plagues of God 
who darkened the face of civilisation since history began to be 
written. But no sane man can believe that the realisation of 
Russia’s programme is as irresistible as the decrees of Fate, until 
strenuous, well-advised efforts have been made to prevent it, and 
have been made in vain. And no more efficacious scheme could 
be devised than the establishment of a new power to divide with her 
the spoils of Turkey, and if needs be of Persia. It is no small 
recommendation in its favour that its execution is compatible with 
the strictest neutrality and the most scrupulous attention to the 
requirements of international comity. Thus the fulfilment of the 
engagements contained in Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin would 
not cost a single soldier nor a single pound. The coming war, if 
.precipitated before Russia succeeds in distancing her competitors, 
who now seem to be drawing dangerously near the limits of military 
strength, will in all human probability prove exceptionally disastrous 
to the Empire of the Tsar, in which case it would be appropriately 
wound up by a new Congress of Berlin, at which, among other 
changes of the map of Europe, Germany might take the Baltic 
Provinces, Austria Russian Poland, and the principality or kingdom 
of Van annex Tiflis, Batoum, and Armenia ‘rredenta. 


E. B. Lani. 
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In considering the effects in future wars of recent inventions, either 
untried or of which we have only imperfect experience, I shall 
naturally confine myself to operations on land. It is the opinion of 
thoughtful officers that some at all events of the new factors will 
produce a startling modification in the art of war. An attempt 
therefore to forecast their results cannot be unprofitable to either 
the soldier or the statesman. 

In future wars railways, the number of which in Europe is daily 
increasing, will play an unprecedentedly important part, not only 
strategically, but also tactically. For mobilization and concentration 
at the outset of war their value was shown in 1870; with armies of 
increased size they will be still more essential. After the com- 
mencement of operations they will still occasionally—especially in 
the case of the army which assumes the defensive—be used for the 
rapid conveyance of troops, but as a rule they will chiefly be 
employed for the transport of food and stores. It has been calcu- 
lated by the Americans, from the experience of their great civil war, 
that to supply an army in the field of a hundred thousand men by 
means of a single line of rails there should be twenty-five locomo- 
tives and six freight carriages to every mile of road. It is therefore 
evident that even with double lines an army of a hundred thousand 
men working a hundred miles from its base would require—setting 
aside the requirements of sieges—an immense quantity of rolling 
stock. As to the movements of troops by rail, experience on the 
Continent shows that time is not gained when the proportion of 
bayonets and sabres to a mile of double line is greater than four 
hundred and thirty-five. Apart therefore from the fact that 
once the army in the field, the railway resources will be absorbed 
in bringing up stores and taking back sick and wounded, the 
railway transport of troops will seldom be profitable for an army 
on the offensive. The strain on the railways needed for the con- 
veyance of food and stores will be largely augmented, seeing that in 
all probability the size of armies will be much increased. The limit 
to their size will, in fact, be practically determined by the carrying 
capacity of the railways. Hence two things are obvious: Ist, that 
for strategical operations railways will, after the commencement of 
u campaign, be used comparatively little; 2nd, that even if only 
employed for the transport of stores, their capacity will have to be 
largely increased by the addition of sidings, the construction of 
platforms, and the doubling of lines. For this reason all armies are 
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daily paying increased attention to the formation, augmentation, 
and training of military railway battalions, we, perhaps, least of all. 
For operations which lie in the border land between tactics and 
strategy, occasional use with great effect will probably be made of 
railways for the conveyance of troops for short distances, Had 
Bazaine turned his railway facilities to full account at Forbach, the 
result of that battle might have been different. It can easily be 
understood that though there would be no saving of time in trans- 
porting an army corps with all its impedimenta a distance of 30 
miles by railway, it would be feasible and desirable to convey a 
brigade of four battalions, with a field battery attached, a distance of 
15 miles. In the former case 185 trains would be required, and the 
operation, under the most favourable circumstances, would occupy 
four days. In the latter case the troops, moving with nothing but 
men, officers, chargers, and what the French call a train de combat, 
the whole force could be transported to its destination in two hours 
from the time the first man entered to the time the last man quitted 
the train. As to armour-clad trains, they will on exceptional occa- 
sions be used and be of great value, as was shown in the case of Sir 
Archibald Alison’s operations at Alexandria in the first Egyptian 
war. 

The importance of railways being so great in modern war, there 
will certainly be made vigorous efforts to destroy those by which the 
adversaries are supplied. [I shall not, therefore, be at all surprised if 
wide-reaching raids, as in the American civil war, be frequently 
attempted. Large bodies, numbering several thousands of mounted 
men, will break through or turn one flank of the cavalry screen, 
and, passing quite round the enemy’s army, will destroy food, tele- 
graph wires, railways, and roads on the principal lines of communi- 
cation of the army. ‘These will consist chiefly of cavalry, accompa- 
nied by mounted infantry, if there are any, mounted engineers, and 
machine guns, but, as in the case of Stewart and Sheridan, the pro- 
portion of field artillery will be very small, if, indeed, this arm be not 
altogether eliminated. These expeditions will be facilitated by the 
perfection to which the concentrated food for men and compressed 
food for horses has been carried, while owing to the introduction of 
machine guns it will be possible to dispense with or reduce the 
number of guns. Nailless horse-shoes, which can be rapidly adjusted 
by the riders, will remove one cause of delay. In the operations 
alike of the raiders and those who seek to baffle the latter, much will 
often depend on the intelligence, knowledge, and acquirements of 
junior officers. For this reason, and also because in scouting the 
youngest subaltern will have to judge and act for himself, special 
endeayours will have to be made in order to secure the most superior 
young men for the positions of cavalry officers. Till lately it was 
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thought that it was more essential to have good officers in the infantry 
than in the cavalry. Formerly it was considered that if a cavalry sub- 
altern was a good rider, understood horses, and was smart, resolute, 
and enterprising, it was sufficient. Now it is admitted that cavalry 
subalterns, being more frequently employed on detached duties where 
the experience and guidance of their superiors are wanting than infan- 
try officers of corresponding rank, a higher training is needed for 
the former. Nevertheless, with strange inconsistency, those who are 
lowest on the list of competitors for admission are permitted to enter 
the army provided they accept cavalry commissions. 

Balloons were first employed in war nearly a century ago during 
the campaigns of the French Revolution, but till thirty years ago 
they sank as accessories of war into oblivion. In the Italian 
war of 1859, during the American civil war, and at the siege 
of Paris, they were employed, and some ten years ago systematic 
endeavours were made to remedy the inherent defects which limited 
their employment. As regards captive balloons, these efforts have 
been attended by a certain measure of success, as shown in Sir Gerald 
Graham’s last campaign in the Soudan; but as regards free balloons, 
little progress has been made, notwithstanding the sustained energy 
of the French. It is probable, however, that, thanks to the perfec- 
tion of electric apparatus, a motive power sufficiently strong may be 
provided by machinery sufficiently light to enable a ship-shaped 
balloon to sail against the wind or at a small angle with the opposing 
current. The importance of such a development of balloon power 
for scouting in rear of or over an enemy’s army, or for communicat- 
ing from without with a blockaded fortress, cannot be overrated. 

In the meantime the captive balloon affords immense advantages. 
By its means a staff officer from head-quarters will be enabled to 
reconnoitre a large tract of country. It will be possible also to 
ascertain the numbers and position of the enemy’s reserves screened 
from ordinary view by low hills and woods. Also defenders of a 
line of river will be able to ascertain what preparations for forcing 
or surprising a passage are being made by their opponents. The 
Duke of Wellington once said that he had been all his life endea- 
vouring to find out what was on the other side of the hill. An 
inferior commander will henceforth be able to ascertain by mechani- 
cal means and with certainty that which the great Duke only imper- 
fectly discovered by the use of his great reasoning powers 

By the aid of electricity also search lights will render in the 
future invaluable service. With them night attacks will be rendered 
infinitely more difficult than at present. In the case of an attempted 
surprise by night of outposts no considerable force can, save on ex- 
ceptionally favourable ground, advance otherwise than along the 
roads. By the electric lights troops moving along a road will be as 
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visible for several miles as during the day. Similarly at a siege a 
strong party will be seen as soon as it Jeaves the cover of the trenches. 
On the other hand the besiegers will be able, by keeping a light on 
the breach, to detect the presence of any working party, and to 
drive them away with case, shrapnell, or machine guns. 

The increased range and rapidity of firing of rifles, machine guns, 
and artillery, together with the presumably approaching adoption by 
all armies of a comparatively smokeless and noiseless powder, cannot 
but produce on tactics an effect so great that it is difficult to define 
its limits. The range of artillery is now for all practical purposes only 
restricted by the power of vision. Till recently it has been thought 
that it was of little use firing at a greater range than 2,500 yards. 
Last year experiments at Okehampton showed, however, that about 
one out of seven common shells could be pitched at a distance of 
3,300 yards into a square with sides of 50 yards at an unknown 
range, which turned out to be 3,300 yards. Prince Hohenlohe zu 
Ingelfingen lays it down that the first artillery position may be about 
3,800 yards. I myself think that if the best glasses obtainable be given 
to a battery, and if the atmosphere and ground be favourable, it will 
be possible to fire with fair effect at large bodies of troops at distances 
exceeding 4,000 yards, say with a range of 24 miles. Hence, unless 
protected from view, troops will be compelled to quit column of route 
soon after reaching a point three miles from the enemy’s artillery. If 
this be so with the columns on the march, it is evident that it will 
be necessary to prevent the enemy’s guns taking up a position within 
three miles from an army encamped or bivouacked before order of 
battle can be assumed. It is true that the increased range and 
rapidity of rifle fire will enable the infantry outposts to render it 
dificult for gunners to serve their pieces with accuracy at less dis- 
tances than 1,200 yards; still, even a couple of batteries would be 
able, however much harassed, to drop into the camp or bivouac some 
three or four shells per minute with sufficient precision to cause con- 
fusion among the horses. Besides, the weak line of pickets might soon 
be driven in by a mounted infantry escort of the hostile guns. Hence 
it will generally be indispensable that in future the first serious line 
of resistance of the outpost troops—in most cases the line of the 
reserves—shall be two miles at least from the main body, and stronger 
than hitherto. Not less than that interval will also have to be left 
between the head of the main body and the rear of the reserves of 
the advance guard. 

In the defence of a river modern inventions have introduced 
several new factors. As I have said before, the captive balloon will 
facilitate the early discovery of the assailants’ preparations. By 
means of flag or flashing signals and the field telegraph, information 
can be rapidly conveyed from the river bank to the troops assembled 
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in large bodies in rear, thus facilitating a timely concentration at 
the point of passage. The search-light will render surprise by night 
difficult, if not impossible. By means of portable steam launches 
the covering party can be more quickly transported across the river 
than formerly. But, above all, the machine guns of the defenders 
and the far-carrying field guns of the assailants will exercise an 
important effect on the operation. The defenders will probably, as 
heretofore, keep their artillery as well as their infantry concentrated 
in large masses in rear. Hence the assailants will not at first have 
to undergo artillery fire. By attaching, however, one or two 
machine guns to each of the strong posts which would be stationed 
at the most likely points of passage, a terrific concentrated fire could 
be brought to bear on the boats conveying the covering party. 
These machine guns could be hidden behind a bush at the very edge 
of the water, and during the last three hundred yards—say three 
minutes—of the passage, each could deliver some two thousand 
bullets. These machine guns, unseen till the last three minutes, 
would be protected from the enemy’s rifles or guns by the fear of 
bullets or shells from the latter hitting their own boats. I do not 
see how either boats or crews could survive such a fire, unless the 
boats themselves were not only numerous but spread over a long 
line, and protected by iron plates. By increasing their number or 
plating them with iron the difficulties of the assailants would be 
largely added to. Besides, iron-plated boats would make compara- 
tively small progress. On the other hand, the assailants would have 
a great advantage owing to the increase of the distance at which 
they could be covered with effect. 

At the passage of the Douro by Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1809 the 
Douro was 300 yards wide, and the British guns placed on a bluff 
actually overhanging the water were able to range some distance 
beyond the opposite bank. Take, however, the case of a river 600 
yards wide, and with no suitable position nearer to the enemy’s side 
of the stream than 400 yards, the old smooth-bore guns would not 
have been effective at any substantial distance from the defenders’ 
bank. With modern guns and range-finders, and a river half a mile 
broad, the assailants’ guns, even if dispersed in groups so far back 
as to be 1,100 yards from the point of landing, could still fire with 
effect on an enemy a mile and a quarter from the defenders’ bank. 

There was for some years a controversy in Germany as to the 
respective advantages and disadvantages of the attack and defence 
of a position. The conclusion at length arrived at by German 
officers was that the assailants enjoyed the superiority. From this 
opinion, however, Lord Wolseley and a few other British officers 
have dissented in the assumed case of British troops on the defensive, 
and I venture to think that recent‘inventions and changes confirm 
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the opinion of Lord Wolseley. If time be granted to prepare a 
position, the first line would be protected by shelter trenches, or 
existing banks and ditches. If time were wanting for this purpose 
the defenders would lie flat, taking advantage of any little swell of 
the ground to obtain partial shelter. Under any circumstances they 
would offer but a very small and difficult target. They would also 
possess the inestimable advantage of having determined the distance, 
either with a range-finder or by actual measurement from various 
conspicuous objects in their front, such as a rock, a stream, a tree, a 
road, or a knoll. On the other hand, the assailants would labour 
under the disadvantages of being exposed from head to foot on the 
occasion of every rush forward, of firing at small objects at unknown 
and constantly varying ranges, and with hands unsteady from 
exertion. These facts are so thoroughly recognised, that it is laid 
down that any attack on a position must be preluded by a heavy and 
prolonged fire of artillery. As, however, the assailants’ guns can- 
not, save when they haye a great command over the enemy’s posi- 
tion, continue the fire when the assailants’ infantry have arrived 
within a few hundreds of yards of their opponents—say 200 yards— 
and the ground is seldom so unfavourable to the defenders that they 
cannot obtain within a short distance of the crest of the position 
cover from fire, in such a case the preliminary cannonade of the 
enemy cannot do much harm; for during it the defenders’ first line 
can withdraw under cover, returning only when the infantry of the 
assailants are within a few hundred yards of the crest. With breech- 
loaders there would be quite time enough to destroy the enemy 
during the short time occupied in passing over the final 200 yards. 
Besides, in the face of machine guns favourably hidden behind 
hedges, bushes, or in high grass, and suddenly unmasked at the last 
moment, no infantry, however brave or skilfully handled, could 
advance, for the reason that every man would be killed or disabled. 
I therefore see nothing for it, when it becomes absolutely necessary 
to attack a deliberately occupied position of fair strength, but to 
advance by a succession of stages, the assailants entrenching them- 
selves at the end of every stage under cover of their artillery. Such 
being the case, I consider that the defence, if conducted by resolute 
troops, is now superior to the attack. 

The chief characteristic of the wars of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries was a series of sieges and manceuvres. It would seem 
as if a similar practice will prevail in the future. The most ready way 
of baffling an enemy and causing him to fall back will be by rendering 
it impossible for him to obtain food. As, however, local resources 
contribute but slightly to the maintenance of the large armies now 
assembled, it becomes a question whether the injury to your opponent 
by laying waste a district will be sufficiently great to compensate for 
u 2 
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in large bodies in rear, thus facilitating a timely concentration at 
the point of passage. The search-light will render surprise by night 
difficult, if not impossible By means of portable steam launches 
the covering party can be more quickly transported across the river 
than formerly. But, above all, the machine puns of the deft neers 
and the far-carrying field guns of the assailants will exercise ap 
important effect on the operation. The defenders will probably, as 
heretofore, keep their artillery as well as their infantry concentrated 
in large masses in rear. Ilence the assailants will not at first hay 
to undergo artillery fire. By attaching, however, one or two 
machine guns to each of the strong posts which would be stationed 
at the most likely points of passage, a terrific concentrated fire could 
be brought to bear on the boats conveying the covering party. 
These machine guns could be hidden behind a bush at the very edge 
of the water, and during the last three hundred yards—say three 
minutes—of the passage, each could deliver some two thousand 
bullets. These machine guns, unseen till the last three minutes, 
would be protected from the enemy’s rifles or guns by the fear of 
bullets or shells from the latter hitting their own boats. I do not 
see how either boats or crews could survive such a fire, unless the 
boats themselves were not only numerous but spread over a long 
line, and protected by iron plates. By increasing their number or 
plating them with iron the difficulties of the assailants would be 
largely added to. Besides, iron-plated boats would make compara- 
tively small progress. On the other hand, the assailants would have 
a great advantage owing to the increase of the distance at which 
they could be covered with effect. 

At the passage of the Douro by Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1809 the 
Douro was 300 yards wide, and the British guns placed on a bluff 
actually overhanging the water were able to range some distance 
beyond the opposite bank. Take, however, the case of a river 600 
yards wide, and with no suitable position nearer to the enemy’s side 
of the stream than 400 yards, the old smooth-bore guns would not 
have been effective at any substantial distance from the defenders’ 
bank. With modern guns and range-finders, and a river half a mile 
broad, the assailants’ guns, even if dispersed in groups so far back 
as to be 1,100 yards from the point of landing, could still fire with 
effect on an enemy a mile and a quarter from the defenders’ bank. 

There was for some years a controversy in Germany as to the 
respective advantages and disadvantages of the attack and defence 
of a position. The conclusion at length arrived at by German 
officers was that the assailants enjoyed the superiority. From this 
opinion, however, Lord Wolseley and a few other British officers 
have dissented in the assumed case of British troops on the defensive, 
and I venture to think that recent inventions and changes confirm 
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the opinion of Lord Wolseley. If time be granted to prepare a 
position, the first line would be protected by shelter trenches, or 
existing banks and ditches. If time were wanting for this purpose 
the defenders would lic flat, taking advantage of any little swell of 
the ground to obtain partial shelter. Under any circumstances they 
would offer but a very small and difficult target. They would also 
possess the inestimable advantage of having determined the distance, 
either with a range-finder or by actual measurement from various 
conspicuous objects in their front, such as a rock, a stream, a tree, a 
mad, or a knoll. On the other hand, the assailants would labour 
under the disadvantages of being exposed from head to foot on the 
occasion of every rush forward, of firing at small objects at unknown 
and constantly varying ranges, and with hands unsteady from 
exertion. These facts are so thoroughly recognised, that it is laid 
down that any attack on a position must be preluded by a heavy and 
prolonged fire of artillery. As, however, the assailants’ guns can- 
not, save when they have a great command over the enemy's posi- 
tion, continue the fire when the assailants’ infantry have arrived 
within a few hundreds of yards of their opponents—say 200 yards— 
and the ground is seldom so unfavourable to the defenders that they 
cannot obtain within a short distance of the crest of the position 
cover from fire, in such a case the preliminary cannonade of the 
enemy cannot do much harm; for during it the defenders’ first line 
can withdraw under cover, returning only when the infantry of the 
assailants are within a few hundred yards of the crest. With breech- 
loaders there would be quite time enough to destroy the enemy 
during the short time occupied in passing over the final 200 yards. 
Besides, in the face of machine guns favourably hidden behind 
hedges, bushes, or in high grass, and suddenly unmasked at the last 
moment, no infantry, however brave or skilfully handled, could 
advance, for the reason that every man would be killed or disabled. 
I therefore see nothing for it, when it becomes absolutely necessary 
to attack a deliberately occupied position of fair strength, but to 
advance by a succession of stages, the assailants entrenching them- 
selves at the end of every stage under cover of their artillery. Such 
being the case, I consider that the defence, if conducted by resolute 
troops, is now superior to the attack. 

The chief characteristic of the wars of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries was a series of sieges and mancuvres. It would seem 
asif a similar practice will prevail in the future. The most ready way 
of baffling an enemy and causing him to fall back will be by rendering 
it impossible for him to obtain food. As, however, local resources 
contribute but slightly to the maintenance of the large armies now 
assembled, it becomes a question whether the injury to your opponent 
by laying waste a district will be sufficiently great to compensate for 
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the pain which every humane man, every humane nation must fee| 
if wholesale misery be inflicted on the civil population. At times, 
however, such devastation may produce unquestionable injury to the 
enemy’s troops, when we may be certain that a general will act 
logically and not hesitate to order it. The true object of a com. 
mander should be to bring about us rapidly as possible peace favour. 
able to his own country. In the pursuit of this object he should 
shrink from no measure, for if he can prevent loss or suffering 
to his own nation, and especially to his own troops, by inflicting 
the same on the enemy, it is his clear duty todo so. He is only 
bound not to cause needless suffering to the enemy, i.e., suffering 
which will not improve his chances of success. To further limit 
his freedom of action is to act as illogically as if a judge 
were to order a garrotter to be flogged under chloroform. As 
a matter of fact, however, as we have said, the local resources 
would contribute so little to the support of the large armies 
now assembled that they will probably not often be interfered 
with, while every effort will be made to destroy the railways by 
which the enemy is supplied. In carrying out this work the new 
portable and safe high explosives, carbo-dynamite for instance, will 
be largely used, for a squadron of cavalry can carry without adding 
much to the weight upon their horses enough of such material to 
effectually destroy a hundred miles of railway. To counteract rail- 
way wrecking and destruction of bridges, &c., mounted infantry and 
cyclists will be found very effective. These two new branches of the 
service will also play important parts in other operations. Mounted 
infantry aid, when a road is available, will be most useful to rein- 
force rapidly any hardly pressed point of the line of battle, a matter 
of considerable moment wheu the latter is likely often to extend over 
eight or ten miles of front. Cyclists will likewise save the cavalry 
much work by acting as carriers of letters. 

It is difficult to forecast the effect of the adoption of smokeless 
and comparatively noiseless powder. Lord Wolseley says that it will 
be necessary for flankers, advanced guards, and pickets to adopt 
some other method of conveying warning to the main body than the 
discharge of rifles. 1 confess that I cannot take the same view, for 
it will only be necessary to supply those watching over the security 
of the army with a few ordinary cartridges to enable the old method 
of warning to continue and be effective. Smokeless and noiseless 
powder will, however, enable a body of troops concealed behind a 
hedge, bushes, &c., to fire for several minutes before their exact posi- 
tion can be discovered, and during that time the living targets will be 
prevented from replying. This non-betrayal of presence by smoke 
will be of immense advantage to rearguards and other comparatively 
small detachments. Hitherto it has been an accepted axiom that 
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detached troops unprovided with special orders should march to the 
cannon ; with the introduction of the new powder the cannon will 
not be heard or seen at a distance, so the axiom will become obsolete. 
Another effect of the adoption of such powder will be that there 
being no smoke to baffle the aim and conceal the object, the fire both 
of artillery and rifles will be more destructive. The number of 
casualties will also be augmented by the increased range and flatter 
trajectory of artillery and small arms, which will cause the assailants 
to be a longer time under fire than formerly. Will the increased de- 
structive fire of weapons increase the number of killed and wounded in 
battle? It is difficult to foretell, but judging from the facts supplied 
by military history, I am inclined to think that the proportion of casu- 
alties will, if anything, diminish as regards the whole army, while as 
regards particular divisions, or even army corps, the loss will be 
infinitely greater ; indeed, we may look to certain regiments being, 
almost literally, annihilated. That the proportion of killed and 
wounded will largely increase I am disposed to think, for our own 
new rifle, if the bullet does more than graze, i.c., if it encounters any 
resistance, inflicts terrific wounds, and if our rifle turns out to be 
superior to any other it will probably before long be installed on the 
Continent. This isnot an unmixed advantage, for it is preferable to 
give the enemy the incumbrance of a hundred wounded than to 
strew the ground with an equal number of corpses. 

What will be the moral effect on the young soldiers, of whom all 
armies are now composed, of comrades dropping without hearing 
the sound or even seeing the smoke of the weapon which has pro- 
pelled the fatal bullet or shell, of coming under fire at over two miles 
from a hostile position, and of having to traverse that space amidst 
a continuous hail of missiles, without the encouragement of seeing 
the effect of their own fire, and of having to face greatly increased 
slaughter at close ranges? I imagine that it will be such that none 
but the best troops will endure the prolonged and severe trial to 
their nerves, and that it will be necessary to make still greater 
demands than heretofore on the discipline, esprit de corps, and 
patriotic pride of soldiers, as well as to bestow increased attention 
and training. Happily the discipline of English troops is good, not- 
withstanding the rosewater, kid-glove method of administering it 
which has of late prevailed. Happily, also, Englishmen possess, 
above the soldiers of all the armies in the world, patient, calm 
courage, and are full of national self-esteem and patriotic pride. 
Unfortunately, the War Office has of late inflicted severe, if not 
mortal, wounds on esprit de corps. Still, on the whole, I believe that 
British troops will, better than any other soldiers, bear up against 
the increased stress to which all armies will in future wars be sub- 
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Ir is but natural that the disappearance of a man like Prince 
Bismarck from a position in which for more than twenty years he 
was nearly all-powerful should have created a profound sensation. 
The wonder is only that this impression has not been more lasting. 
It was formerly prophesied that the resignation or the death of the 
Chancellor (for no one believed his dismissal to be possible) would be 
the signal of a general disturbance ; that the Triple Alliance, which he 
brought about, would be shattered to pieces; that the maintenance of 
peace would be jeopardized; and that Germany, which he alone was 
able to govern, would fall into a chaotic state. None of these predic- 
tions have been fulfilled; the Triple Alliance stands as firm as ever, 
no one thinks of war notwithstanding the huge armamenis, the 
relations of Germany with all the other Powers are as cordial as 
possible, and the new Chancellor is getting on with the Reichstag 
much better than his great predecessor, who would be nearly for- 
gotten if he did not take care to give vent to his ill-humour about 
the intrigues to which, according to his belief, he has been sacrificed, 
in inspired articles of a paper which continues to wear his livery, 
and in conversations with foreign reporters. Such a change of affairs 
seems rather anomalous, and it is well worth while to examine some- 
what more closely its reasons. 

It would be childish to cavil at the merits of Prince Bismarck as 
one of the greatest foreign ministers that ever lived. The man who 
brought about the unity of Germany, who made Berlin the centre of 
European politics, and who, after three victorious wars, which gave 
him all he wanted, managed to maintain peace for eighteen years, 
has stamped his name with indelible fame in the annals of his time. 
It is not astonishing that this fame has dazzled outsiders as well as 
his own countrymen, yet the question is not to be avoided: Was he a 
statesman of the highest order, such as were Pericles, Casar, Charle- 
magne, William I., Lord Chatham, Washington, Pitt, Stein, and 
even Cavour? We think not, and the reason is that even an 
eminently successful foreign policy forms only part of the true great- 
ness of a statesman ; its lasting basis is home policy, and in that 
field Bismarck was utterly deficient; his home policy not only 
showed faults, such as every politician will commit, but it was one 
chain of disastrous mistakes and contradictions. It will not be without 
interest to prove this, as it is the cause of his final defeat, and for 
that object to compare him with his sole contemporary rival, Count 
Cavour. Both were men of genius, resolved to achieve the unity of 
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their country, and unscrupulous as to the means employed for that 
end. As regards Bismarck it is scarcely necessary to prove that his 
political conscience was rather wide and strong than tender, and that 
he shrank from nothing conducive to his end; but Cavour also 
was no politician of Washington’s standard of purity. The way in 
which his ministers at Florence and Naples conspired for the over- 
throw of the Governments to which they were accredited, was a direct 
breach of diplomatic good faith. Both ministers succeeded in out- 
witting the scheming and dreaming Cesar on the French throne. 
Cavour, after the attempt of Orsini, availed himself of Napoleon’s 
fear of Italian daggers to bring about the compact of Plombiéres, by 
which Napoleon bound himself to expel the Austrians from Italy, 
and baffled the abortive treaty of Villafranca to establish an Italian 
confederation by ceding Savoy and Nice to France. After having 
signed with Benedetti for that purpose the treaty of Turin, of March 24, 
1860, Cavour said to the French negotiator, “Et vous voila nos com- 
plices!”’ Bismarck was not obliged to appeal for French mili- 
tary help against Austria: the Prussian army was strong enough 
to do the work alone; but he pushed Napoleon into the Mexican 
expedition in order to weaken the French army ;* he prudently left 
the Emperor in the belief that the Prussian army was not a match 
for the Austrian, by which the French were nearly beaten at 
Magenta; sothat the Emperor brought about the alliance of Prussia 
and Italy, by which Austria was vanquished. The sickening Cesar, 
who had hoped to play the part of arbitrator, was thunderstruck by 
Sadowa ; his attempts to interfere in the negotiations of Nicolsburg, 
and to obtain some compensation for France, were barren. Russia, 
at first ill-satisfied with the German victories and ready to unite 
with France to put a stop to Prussian aggrandisement, was unde- 
ceived by the communication of Benedetti’s project for the annexation 
of Belgium, and won over by the prospect of cancelling the neutralisa- 
tion of the Black Sea established by the Treaty of 1856. The 
diplomatic campaign of the summer of 1866 will remain an imperishable 
monument of Bismarck’s wonderful ability. He came out of it trium- 
phantly, raising Prussia to a first-rate Power, and laying the lasting 
foundations of German unity, without sacrificing one inch of German 
territory, and at the same time withstanding the high-flown aspira- 
tions of the Prussian generals, who wanted to dismember Austria, 


(1) The Prussian minister at Mexico, M. de Wagner, drew up a memoir in which 
he described in glowing colours the unbounded natural treasures of that country which 
only awaited a strong government capable of developing them, and found means to sub- 
mit, through a lady of the French court, that memoir to the Emperor, who was entirely 
fascinated by this prospect, confirmed by Mexican exiles living in Paris. The out- 
come of this adventure for establishing the Latin race as an equipoise to the United 
States is known. The French army was decimated by the expedition, as was proved 
in the war of 1870. 
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whilst he himself acknowledged the necessity of the integrity of an 
Empire destined to become Germany’s most faithful ally. When in 
the Luxemburg affair of 1867 the military party demanded war with 
France, Bismarck alone resisted and brought about a peaceful 
settlement by the Treaty of London of May 11, stipulating for the 
neutrality of the Grand-Duchy under a European guarantee, and 
when in 1870 France blindly forced war upon Germany, the Chan- 
cellor, after unprecedented victories, showed comparative moderation 
in the conditions of peace. As France was always hankering after the 
conquest of the left bank of the Rhine, it was an imperious necessity 
to keep Strasburg, the great gate of invasion of the French into Ger- 
many, since the time when Louis XIV. treacherously tore it off from 
the Empire, and to re-establish the natural frontier of the Vosges 
between the two countries ; but Bismarck has repeatedly declared in 
public that the demand for the cession of Lorraine was forced 
upon him by the military party. Since the treaty of Frankfort 
(May 10, 1871), the Chancellor has steadily maintained peace, first 
by the league of the three Emperors, and after the Treaty of Berlin 
of 1878, by the Triple Alliance. He has helped to lay the founda- 
tions of a German colonial Empire and yet contrived to maintain a 
loyal understanding with England. 

All this is sufficient to make his name immortal as a first- 
rate diplomatist. No Talleyrand could captivate more adroitly those 
he wanted to win, nobody knew better how to strike at the right 
moment, or to wait until the tide was running in his favour, and he 
always showed great personal courage physically as well as morally. 
We even admit that his diplomatic success outstrips that of Cavour, 
although the Italian statesman had to work with much smaller 
means, and his career was prematurely closed by death. But the 
analogy of the two statesmen ceases as soon as we leave the domain 
of foreign politics ; they were antagonists in all principles of internal 
policy. Cavour, although not a doctrinaire, was from the begin- 
ning a true Liberal, and remained so to his end. He based the 
edifice of united Italy on the establishment of a limited constitu- 
tional monarchy, to be governed by Liberal parliamentary institu- 
tians, in which every legitimate interest or influence was to be 
represented. His ideal of liberty was British, not French, and 
what he said of England, that she was detested alike by Abso- 
lutists and Jacobins, may be applied to himself. As the Mar- 
chese Alfieri lately said: ‘His creed was the rule of law. He 
admitted no accidents in government, no suspensions, no coups d'état ; 
if the law was faulty it should be changed, but by Parliamentary 
discussion, not by the arbitrary intervention of decrees or the votes 
of packed majorities obeying personal interests. His belief was in 
no “one man theory,” in no passing expedient of the hour; his 
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belief was in Acts of Parliament.’ To that creed he remained true 


to his end. On his death-bed he said, speaking of the state of 
Naples: “ Pas d’état de siége, pas de ces moyens des gouvernements 
absolus. Tout le monde sait gouverner avec l’état de siége; il 
faut moraliser le pays.” * But, for the same end of a wise and 
reasonable liberty, he did not introduce universal suffrage in a country 
hitherto governed absolutely and unprepared for it. He did not lay 
the burthen of political power on the shoulders of ignorant masses 
by the semblance of sovereignty accorded to them with universal 
suffrage, whilst they are practically led by the wire-pullers ; he was 
not of Mr. Disraeli’s opinion, first to confer household suffrage and 
then to “educate our masters,” but contended that the education 
should precede the public trust of the vote. He knew that the days 
of aristocracy were gone, but he placed the electoral power in the 
middle classes, which furnish the largest contingent of advocates of 
really Liberal principles. Thus the “ Statuto” of 1848, of which 
he was the father, kept a wise middle-path between the electoral 
oligarchy of M. Guizot’s pays légal and democracy, and its success 
proves that he was right. 

With Bismarck it was the reverse; he always adhered to 
the Casarian system, the “one man,” who undertakes to think 
for the whole people. To govern was, according to his idea, to 
command, and representative government was to command with a 
flourish of speeches, which should always end in a happy subser- 
viency to the ruling minister. The electoral law of Prussia estab- 
lishing three classes of electors, according to their social weight, 
he pronounced to be most miserable ; he preferred basing his abso- 
lute sway on universal suffrage, believing with Napoleon III. that 
the ignorance, the passion, the excitable prejudice, or the stagnant 
stupidity of the masses, would be the surest support of his power. 
He hated independent Liberals, and preferred spirited socialist 
agitators like Lassatte, of whom he spoke in the Reichstag with 
much praise. He was on friendly terms with the National Liberals, 
but only as long as they were ready to vote whatever he asked. He 
hated the Progressists and the “ Centre-party,” because they dared to 
resist him. He declared both to be enemies of the empire, but when 
he wanted the ultramontane vote for his protectionist tariff of 1879 
the enemy suddenly became a friend. In fact, his opinion was, 
“ L’Empire c’est moi,”’ and enemies of the empire were always those 
who opposed his policy of the hour, his imperious nature rebelling 
against all control. We do not reproach him with ambition; it is 
natural that such a man should be ambitious ; but his ambition went 
far to identify the interests of his country with his own personal 


(1) The Nineteenth Century, September, 1889, p. 386. 
(2) W. de la Rive. Le Comte de Cavour. Récits et Souvenirs, Paris, 1862, p. 387, 
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power. In fact, everything was personal with him. As to offences, 
he thinks that Madame St. Ange, in Dumas’ Demi-Monde, is right 
when saying: “A quoi servirait la mémoire, si on oubliait les 
offenses?” He never forgets a slight, and persecutes people who 
eross his path with unceasing rancour, as is proved by the process 
of the unfortunate Count Arnim, whom we do not defend, but whose 
real sin was that he had unwisely thought of becoming Chancellor 
himself. It is evident that under such circumstances there could 
be no question of ministerial responsibility ; it exists on paper in 
the Prussian constitution, but there are no legal means of enforcing 
it; while under the constitution of the empire the Chancellor alone 
is responsible, which simply means omnipotent. The Prussian 
ministers were mere clerks who had to execute the orders oi Prince 
Bismarck. If they ventured to show an independent opinion, or if 
for any other reason a change seemed desirable (as in the case of 
Dr. Falk, the official, though not the real, representative of the 
Culturkampf), they were summarily set aside. The presidents of 
the provinces had simply to execute the orders of the central Govern- 
ment, and the chiefs of the local districts, the Landrithe—formerly 
an institution of real local self-government, and, as Niebuhr declared, 
the only one which was to be compared with English institutions— 
have been degraded into mere prefects and electioneering agents. 
The burgomasters of the larger cities, who are elected by the town 
council, have to be confirmed by the Government; and that con- 
firmation was invariably refused if the burgomaster-elect belonged 
to the Opposition, whatever his administrative capacity might be. 

The Federal Council is a hard-working body, but politically it 
has hitherto been a nullity. Ifa project of the Chancellor en- 
countered any opposition, some special concessions were made to the 
three kingdoms, and the necessary majority was easily obtained. Any 
feeble movement of independence in the other States was denounced 
as an attack upon national unity. In the only case where a 
federal representative ventured to utter an independent opinion, 
that audacity was visited with exemplary punishment. The unfor- 
tunate Bavarian Minister, Herr von Rudhardt, was insulted by the 
Chancellor in his own palace, before a large assembly, and had to 
retire from his post. Never since then has so much as a murmur of 
opposition been heard in the Council. 

The only political factor with which the Chancellor really had to 
reckon was the Reichstag, and its tribune was the only place where in- 
dependent opinions might still be freely expounded. In the Reichstag, 
therefore, no means were neglected to secure a majority, which, if it 
could not stifle the voice of the Opposition, might at least be strong 
enough to vote it down. 

To compass that end all means, fair and foul, were employed ; the 
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elections of 1887 furnishing a striking example. The Reichstag of 
1884 had not proved sufficiently pliable ; it had thrown out the Bills 
for the tobacco and brandy monopoly ;' a cry had therefore to be 
invented for securing more favourable elections, and it was found in 
the military septennate. The Government had asked for a large 
increase of the army estimates ; as long as the Opposition impugned 
the increase itself, the official papers said that the period for which 
the money was to be voted was irrelevant, but as soon as the Opposition 
had resolved to vote the demanded expense for three years, the 
Government declared that nothing would satisfy them but a seven 
years’ vote; and when at the second reading the period of three 
years was carried by a narrow majority, it did not wait for the third 
reading, in which the seven years might have passed, but forthwith 
dissolved the Reichstag. The ery was raised that those who had 
opposed the septennate wanted to make Germany defenceless, and 
that France was preparing an invasion. This was a shallow pretext. 
Those who later on pretended to justify it by the Schnaebele affair, 
forgot that this incident occurred only in April, whilst the elections 
took place in February, and that even then, when Boulanger pro- 
posed a mobilization, it was rejected by all his colleagues and the 
President. ‘The mass of the electors, however, who above all wanted 
peace, were frightened ; the Pope himself was persuaded to go in 
for the septennate ; and although the “ Centre-party ” refused to obey 
him, the Chancellor got the majority, which voted the agrarian laws 
he wanted, whilst immediately after the elections nothing more was 
heard of an impending war, and the Schnaebele affair was amicably 
settled. 

But the decisive difference between the English constitution and that 
of France and Germany lies in the competence of the judicial power; 
in England the courts themselves decide whether they are entitled 
to decide a case brought before them; the judges are taken from the 
barristers, who form the Inns of Court which call to the bar, and 
are perfectly independent of the State. In England the principle pre- 
vails, that where there is a wrong there is a remedy ; the strong hand 
of the law does not hurt as much as the little finger of arbitrary 
power. “ Misera est servitus, ubi jus est vagum et incertum,” says 
Lord Coke. Whoever thinks that his right is violated by another 
person may bring his complaint before the courts ; if it proves un- 
founded he has to pay the cost and damages; no permission is 
requested for an accusation against an official, who cannot plead the 
order of his superior for having acted illegally. The Court of 


(1) The project itself was a proof of crude financial dilettantism. To propose the 
tobacco-monopoly for Germany, simply because it yields a large revenue in France 
where it had always existe], whilst in Germany it would have thrown 110,000 persons 
out of employment, who would have claimed an indemnity which for years would 
have swallowed up the receipts of the monopoly, was a glaring mistake. 
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Queen’s Bench protects the liberty and the rights of every British 
subject by a writ of mandamus. This did not suit Napoleon [.’s 
despotic system; he ruled that where it was doubtful whether cases 
belonged to the decision of the administration or to that of the 
courts, the Government should be entitled to raise the conflit de com. 
pétence, transferring such cases to the Conseil d’ Etat, which is no court, 
and he further decreed that no public functionary could be brought 
to trial for having transgressed his powers, without permission of the 
Government. The judges are appointed by the State, and so are the 
public prosecutors, who in criminal cases alone have the right to 
prosecute, and they are not independent. They act by order of their 
superiors, and, in the last resort, of the Minister of Justice. Thus 
they may accuse any person of a crime, throw him into prison, and 
keep him there for an indefinite time under the pretext of making 
the necessary investigations ; and if the accused is after all acquitted, 
he is dismissed without indemnity or even so much as an apology 
for the losses he may have suffered in health, fortune, or reputation. 
Nor can any such falsely accused persons bring an action in their 
turn against the prosecutor ; for a public functionary cannot be pro- 
secuted without the permission of the Government, and that per- 
mission is never given. If a citizen has suffered a wrong by an 
official, he can only complain to the superior administrative 
authority with whom the decision rests whether the accused is to be 
punished or not. On the other hand, the public prosecutors may 
refuse to bring a real criminal to trial ; they will, of course, not do 
so in ordinary cases, but in political ones it is different, as we have 
seen in the Wilson affair by the conduct of the Procureur-Géné¢ral, 
M. Bouchez. 

This French system has been adopted in most German States, and 
especially in Prussia, where under Bismarck’s régime it worked under 
high pressure. As to the judges, they are, indeed, irremovable, but 
their appointment and promotion, as that of the public prosecutors, 
depends on the Government, and this, of course, exercises a powerful 
influence upon them; Herr Tessendorff’s career is a pretty good 
example of it. Far be it from us to deny that there are in Prussia 
many upright and independent judges who would disdain to be actu- 
ated by such motives. But the influence exists; and it is known that 
Count Lippe was dismissed from his post as Minister of Justice be- 
cause he refused to accede to the demand of Prince Bismarck that, in 
the promotion of judges, account should be taken of their political 
opinions. 

In this dictatorial system of government the daily Press was 
destined to play a great and curious part. Considering the great 
influence of journalism in forming and guiding public opinion to- 
day, it must of course be desirable for every government to be 
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officially represented in the Press, and Bismarck was too keen a 
politician not to see its importance. But it is equally true that 
every government which represents a large party will be fairly 
represented in the Press. The party will take care of that. The 
party will bear any pecuniary sacrifices necessary to support an 
important paper. This is the English system, but it did not answer 
Bismarck’s purpose of making the Press subservient to his policy. 
Of his original feeling about the Press we have a most curious con- 
fession in a letter of June 30, 1850 :-— 

“T cannot deny that there is a sort of Caliph Omar instinct in me, prompting 
me not only to the destruction of books (all but the Christian Koran), but to the 
annihilation of the means of producing new ones, The art of printing is the 
chosen instrument of Antichrist, far more so than gunpowder, which, after it 
had been made the principal (or, at any rate, the most obvious) lever for 
destroying the natural political order and for establishing the sovereign ‘ rocher 
de bronze,’ took the character of a wholesome remedy for the evils it had itself 
induced, though perhaps it does a little resemble the method of that physician 
who cured the cancer by cutting cff the head.” ! 

But the aspiring young politician soon perceived that this Omar 
policy was not practicable in modern times; and just as he overcame 
his dislike for the sovereign rocher de bronze, which had destroyed 
the “ natural political order” of an unruly nobility, by turning it to 
his own uses, so he has ever since been endeavouring to get the 
Press thoroughly under his thumb. He became an eager collabo- 
rator in the feudalistic Kreuzzeitung ; and its first editor, Dr. Wegner, 
has told us that scarcely a single number appeared during several 
years which did not contain a longer or shorter article from the pen 
of Bismarck. And when the paper was again and again confis- 
cated by the police, he signed an address of his party to the editor 
assuring him of their undiminished sympathies. 

Being appointed Prussian minister at the Federal Diet, we find, in 
1859, Bismarck bitterly complaining of the influence which Austria 
exercised in Germany by means of the Press. In a letter of May 12, 
he said :— 

“‘T have noticed with concern the absolute sway which Austria exercises in 
the German Press by means of a cleverly-constructed network of influences, and 
how well she knows how to hendle this weapon. Most newspaper correspon- 
dents write for their livelihood; it is the principal aim of most journals to sell 
themselves; and the experienced reader may easily discern, in some of our own 
and other papers, whether they have already got a subvention from Austria, or 
expect to obtain it soon, or are trying to bring it on by threatening hints.” 
The statement was perfectly true in itself; but, instead of attempt- 
ing to oppose this policy of corruption by one fitted to win the 
popular sympathy, Bismarck only lamented the scantiness of the 

(1) These opinions apparently did not change as time went on; for as late as 
November, 1862, Bismarck said to one of those deputations which were got up as 


a demonstration against the Opposition majority in the House of Deputies, ‘A 
journalist is a man who has missed his vocation.”’ 
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means placed at his disposal by his own Government for the same 
purpose. 

Nor had he much opportunity of realising his wish to obtain an 
influence over the Press when, amidst unparalleled difficulties, he 
became President of the Council in 1862. His only supporters were 
the Kreuzzeitung, representing the Feudal party, and the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung—afterwards his own special organ—which 
was edited by a renegade Democrat named Brass. The attempt to 
insert paid articles in some of the French papers proved fruitless, 
The whole foreign and German Press remained hostile to his policy 
of governing in opposition to the Chamber of Deputies. He tried to 
silence the Opposition Press by the decree of July, 1863, which was 
condemned by the Crown Prince himself in his speech at Dantzic; 
but it proved a mere momentary triumph. As soon as the House 
met again, it declared the decree illegal, and it was accordingly 
cancelled. The hostility of the Press reached its climax when Bis- 
marck was preparing his war against Austria. He was almost 
unanimously denounced as the man who was about to bring ruin upon 
his country. But nothing succeeds like success. After the glorious 
Bohemian campaign the situation changed completely. The Prussian 
Press could not resist the influence of victories which at one stroke 
raised the country to a first-rate Power; and when—in opposition 
to the feudal and military party——Bismarck made his peace with the 
Chamber by asking for an indemnity, he became at once the popular 
man of the day. His position was, of course, enormously strength- 
ened by the French war, which made him a national hero, and, 
thanks to the constant success of his foreign policy, it was steadily 
maintained. 

The legal restrictions to which the German Press is subjected are 
contained in the Penal Law, the Law against Social Demo- 
cracy, and the Press Law of May 7, 1874. Art. 1 of the Act of 
1874 declares that the liberty of the Press is subject to no other 
restrictions than those laid down in the Act itself. Every editor of 
a periodical is bound to furnish the police with a copy of each 
number as soon as it appears; and the police can at once suppress it 
(1) if it does not give the name and address of the editor and of the 
printer; (2) if in time of war it publishes forbidden news on military 
operations ; (3) if it contains indecent matter, provocation to high 
treason, or incitement to violence between one class and another, or 
to offences against the Sovereign or resistance to the Government ; 
but in the case of provocation to public violence or disobedience to 
law (sections 110 and 130 of the Penal Code) the Act only applies if 
there is imminent danger of the incitement leading immediately to 
the commission of a crime or misdemeanour. In addition, the law 
against Social Democracy (October 20, 1878, section 12) provides 
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that all prints in which Social Democratic, Socialistic, or Commu- 
nistic views are proclaimed in a manner tending to the overthrow of 
the existing political and social order, or the endangering of the 
public peace, especially as between the various classes of the popula- 
tion, are to be suppressed ; an Act which sufficed to exterminate the 
entire Socialistic Press. 

Where the case does not admit of simple suppression. by the 
police, Press offences are supposed to be dealt with by the courts of 
justice according to the law. Everybody admits that a newspaper 
can be guilty of treason, sedition, calumny, &c., and these offences 
are punishable in all civilized countries; but the German law gives 
amuch stronger hold on the Press than that of other States, and its 
provisions are stretched to the full by the ingenious interpretations 
of the public prosecutors, As an instance we may quote that given 
recently to section 360, No. 5, of the Penal Code, which deals with 
those who cause a disturbance or are guilty of gross disorder. 
Hitherto the clause had been understood, according to the obvious 
meaning of the words, to apply to rioting, disturbing the public 
peace, breaking windows, &c. ; but suddenly some prosecutor found 
out that ‘gross disorder’ might also be caused by disrespectful 
attacks on the Government in the daily papers, even when no offence 
could be proved against any definite person; and docile tribunals 
accepted this reading, and passed a series of condemnations accor- 
dingly. 

Another fruitful source of proceedings against the Press is the 
law relating to personal offences (Art. 184 of the Penal Code), a law 
very different from the English law of libel. An offence is con- 
sidered to be committed if anyone asserts or propagates a fact which 
is calculated to degrade another person in the public opinion, pro- 
vided the truth of the alleged fact cannot be proved. 

It was generally the Chancellor himself who prosecuted Opposi- 
tion papers for having offended him. He kept a printed form by 
him for the purpose ; and rarely indeed were those papers acquitted. 
The public prosecutors knew that there was no surer way to promotion 
than to hunt up offences against Bismarck and secure the condemnation 
of the offending papers.’ In the trial of Count Hermann Arnim (a 
relative of the unfortunate ambassador), the public prosecutor argued 
that it was an offence against Prince Bismarck to deny him the 
virtue of generosity. And again, in the case of Baron Loé, who had 
commended the Chancellor’s modesty in granting himself a pension 
of only 4,000 marks on his resignation of the sinecure post of a 


(1) M. Th. de Bunsen, in an essay published April 15th, 1890, in the Revue Inter 
nationale, ‘*Le Libéralisme en Allemagne,’’ calculates that summing up the several 
condemnations, more than a hundred years of imprisonment have been inflicted on 
the opponents of the Chancellor, on this account, 
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Lauenburg Minister, the accused was condemned for damning the 
Chancellor with faint—or ironical—praise. 

As to proving the truth of the alleged facts, that can easily be 
prevented. The Frankfurter Zeitung some years ago declared that 
the Guelph Fund (of which we shall have more to say presently) was 
being used for purposes entirely different from those for which it 
had been intended. The paper was prosecuted and condemned. It 
relied for its defence on the evidence of certain officials who knew 
all the facts; but the officials were forbidden to give evidence, and 
the defence broke down. 

With regard to the foreign Press, the Chancellor had a very 
efficient weapon for keeping it in order. Berlin being the centre of 
European politics, the principal papers of other countries naturally 
wish to know what is going on there. But the special corre- 
spondent was at the mercy of Prince Bismarck. If his letters ex- 
cited the displeasure of the Government, or even if the paper in its 
leading articles ventured an unwelcome criticism of German policy, 
the correspondent was refused all information; and if this did not 
bring about a speedy reform, he would some fine morning receive a 
police summons to leave Berlin within twenty-four hours. This has 
actually happened more than once. 

But this is not all. While the Opposition papers were relent- 
lessly prosecuted for the slightest personal offence against some 
obscure official, the Government organs enjoyed absolute impunity 
for the most slanderous attacks, not only on their adversaries in 
general, but on the most august personages against whom the Chan- 
cellor happened to have a grudge. One of the vilest of these organs 
was the Grenzboten of Leipsic. It called the Empress Augusta, who 
was supposed to be averse to the Culturkampf, “the German 
Eugénie”; it compared the Emperor Frederick to Parsifal, the 
noble fool; it denounced his opposition to the Chancellor during 
the war as unpatriotic; it took pleasure in abusing the Empress 
Frederick, and, in an article on the Battenberg question, went so far 
as to say that that illustrious lady cared for nothing but money. 
Nor were the foreign ministers accredited to Berlin indulged with 
any better treatment if they happened to cross the Chancellor’s 
path. Mr. Sargent, the American minister, who, during the debate 
on the Protectionist tariff in 1879, had criticised the measure in 
despatches which his Government somewhat imprudently published, 
was attacked by the Berlin Government organs in the most scan- 
dalous way, and was, of course, quite unable to defend himself. 
Now, it is an elementary principle of international law that diplo- 
matists should be free from this sort of attacks. Yet no one ever 
heard of the Government papers being pulled up for this sort of 
thing. The public prosecutors, so keen in finding out offences 
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against Bismarck, were deaf and dumb when the law was violated in 
favour of their lord and master. 

But it was not enough for the Chancellor to fetter the Press and 

revent it from saying what he disliked; it must also expressly ‘say 
what he liked, and defend whatever he did; and it must be admitted 
that he succeeded in educating the majority of the papers almost up 
to the standard of Polonius, so that the cloud was a whale or a camel 
just as he happened to see it. 

For this end he introduced quite a new system for influencing 
public opinion. In addition to the official Staatsanzeiger, which 
answers to the London Gazette, there was first the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, which was his acknowledged organ, and, as he 
himself avowed, placed its whole space at his disposal. The Nord- 
deutsche was bought in 1871 by one Ohlendorfi, « rich guano mer- 
chant in Hamburg, in order that it might be at the exclusive and 
personal disposal of the Chancellor ; for which patriotic service, 
after no little resistance on the part of the Emperor William I., 
Ohlendorff was duly ennobled. The Norddeutsche never ventured to 
publish a political article without instructions from its illustrious 
patron, and all it said might be taken as having the official stamp. 
The rest of the paper was absolutely worthless and vulgar; it was 
read only for the sake of its inspired articles, which were sometimes 
written by the Chancellor himself. This did not at all prevent the 
disavowal of the articles later on. After Kullmann’s attempt, for 
instance, the Chancellor himself, so the story goes, dictated to the 
chief of his special Press Office a paragraph for the Norddeutsche, 
saying that, unluckily, little confidence could be placed in the 
Bavarian judges, who were to decide the case, because they were 
nearly all Ultramontanes. The Bavarian Government complained 
of such suspicion being thrown upon the impartiality of its judges, 
and the Chancellor was forced to disavow and condemn in the Séaats- 
anzeiger the paragraph which, it is said, he had himself dictated. 
In 1875 the Post—a paper nearly as servile as the Norddeutsche— 
published an article, “Is war in prospect?” written by Dr. Con- 
stantin Réssler, the chief of the Press Office. This was followed up 
by the Norddeutsche declaring that the French armaments could not 
but have a warlike object in view; the whole pack of the “reptile 
papers” joined the cry, and war seemed so imminent that all the 
European Cabinets took alarm. Suddenly the hubbub ceased, and 
an article in the Norddeutsche coolly asserted that the official relations 
between the Governments of France and Germany had never been 
troubled at all, and that the whole fault lay with the Press, the 
Ultramontanes, the Poles, the “‘ bears ” of the Exchange, and certain 
petticoats. The reason of this sudden change was that, the noise 
having come to the Emperor’s ears, he had sternly interfered, and 
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had declared to his Council of Ministers that he had no complaint 
against France whatever, and highly disapproved of the warlike 
articles in the papers. Prince Bismarck saw, by the decisive tone 
of his master, that the game was up, and coolly denied that he had 
had anything to do with it. The above-mentioned article then 
appeared in the Norddeutsche, Bismarck himself inserting an allusion 
to “ petticoats’ by way of reprisals on certain august ladies who 
had helped to direct the Emperor’s attention to the bellicose articles. 

If the Post tried to give itself aristocratic airs, the Cologne Guzette 
maintained a show of liberalism, but was quite as servile. In 1848 
it struck the Prussian eagle from its frontispiece, and before the 
war of 1866 was foremost in denouncing Count Bismarck as the one 
pernicious man who was bringing ruin upon Prussia; it afterwards 
completely wheeled round, and became his most obedient tool. It 
was especially used in foreign affairs for communications, which the 
Government did not wish to back openly, but which were none the 
less inspired; one of its editors living in Berlin was constantly 
seen in the antechamber of Count Herbert Bismarck. The most 
startling instance was the late cowardly attack on Sir Robert Morier. 
If Major von Deines and Prince Solms reported to their Government 
what Marshal Bazaine had told them, they did but their duty, and 
their dispatches would have been harmless if they had continued to 
sleep in the archives of the Foreign Office. But how did the Co/ogne 
Gazette get possession of these letters? No one but the chief of 
the Foreign Office could have communicated them to that paper ; 
yet he not only was not prosecuted for this breach of the law, but, 
when the British ambassador complained of it, Count Herbert 
assumed an air of offended inaocence, as if he knew nothing about 
it. Sometimes communications of this kind were dated from foreign 
places in order to mislead the public—as, for instance, in the Batten- 
berg affair, when the Cologne Gazette produced a telegram from 
Vienna to the effect that Prince Bismarck had sent in his resigna- 
tion, though no one in the Austrian capital had any knowledge of 
such an intention. 

The third and basest of the first-class “ reptile’ papers was the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, a local journal of no importance except for 
its advertisements, but always distinguished by its servility, and 
occasionally rising into notoriety when it happened to be made the 
medium of inspired communications. The Hamburger Nachrichten has 
also the peculiarity of being ultra-Russian, and applauds every act 
of violence against Germans and the Protestant faith in the Bultic 
provinces, 

The number of provincial “ reptile” papers which were paid either 
in money or by special information was very large. The smaller ones 
got their leading articles, correspondence, and even their feuilletons, 
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ready-made from the Press Office at Berlin. This was a very con- 
yenient arrangement for both parties. It saved the journals a great 
deal of expense, for they had only to add the local news, and the 
provincial public contentedly read what they supposed to be the 
genuine opinions of the editor. The smaller Opposition papers 
found it very difficult to compete with these Government organs, to 
which alone all official advertisements were sent. And even the 
comparatively independent papers could not refuse to take communi- 
cations from the Press Office, because if they did they would get no 
information at all about what was going on at the seat of government. 
In this way the greater part of the German press—excluding, of 
course, the Ultramontane and Progressist papers—was brought 
more or less into subservience.’ 

The ways and means by which this was done were furnished by 
the Guelph Fund, which is a quite unique institution for the manage- 
ment of public opinion, and in its way was a masterstroke of the 
Chancellor’s. When the late King of Hanover left his capital 
during the war of 1866, he carried with him State bonds to the 
amount of 25,000,000 thalers. After the annexation the Prussian 
Government attempted to recover this sum; and, by the mediation 
of England, an agreement was arrived at by which the King was to 
give up the twenty-five millions, Prussia paying him the interest on 
£2,400,000 as an indemnity for his former income drawn from the 
Hanoverian domains, thus enabling him to keep up a royal house- 
hold and style of living. But scarcely had the King fulfilled his 
part of the agreement by restoring the original sum, when Count 
Bismarck appeared in the Chamber and declared that the King was 
intriguing to bring about a war against Prussia, and was himself 
engaged in forming a Hanoverian legion in France, and that the 
Government was, therefore, compelled to deprive him of the means 
for carrying out such an object by keeping the capital and stop- 
ping the payment of the interest agreed upon. He added that it 
was necessary that this sum should be placed at the disposal of the 
Government in order to enable them to counteract these dangerous 
schemes of the enemies of Prussia and “ hunt those reptiles into their 
holes.” A popular Assembly rarely resists when a_ successful 
Minister declares that the country is exposed to threatening danger 
from abroad ; it cannot test the validity of such statements, when 


(1) We may observe that it was an almost unexampled thing for a man in the posi- 
tion of the Chancellor to publish, or lend himself to the publishing of, books in majorem 
swam gloriam during his lifetime. In Prince Bismarck’s case there is quite a series of 
them. First came his family letters; then the books of Moritz Busch, bristling with 
the sharpest judgments on living statesmen; and, finally, Poschinger’s Preussen im 
Bundestag, 1851-59, containing Bismarck’s despatches of those years, abusing 
Austrian policy and the Austrian statesmen in the most ruthless manner. The book 
gave great offence in Vienna, coming out as it did a few years after the Austro- 
German alliance had been concluded. 
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the Minister asserts that it is essential to observe secrecy as to the 
special information on which his demands are founded. The House 
voted the Bill as requested, and thus placed at the disposal of the 
Government a sum of about 720,000 thalers a year as secret service 
money, section 4 of the Bill expressly stipulating that the Government 
should not be required to render any account of the manner in which 
it is spent. Now, it may be perfectly true that at that time the 
King of Hanover was intriguing against Prussia, and that the 
Government was bound to oppose his schemes. But in any case 
this was only a passing danger, and the House ought to have limited 
its grant to a given time. It neglected to do so; and it has bitterly 
repented since of its negligence. 

It may indeed be argued, that this measure became null and void 
by the death of King George, since a penal sequestration ends ipso jure 
with the decease of the accused ; his successor, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, has reserved all his rights, but such reservations and protests 
cannot be considered as hostile acts according to the established 
principles of international law. Nothing more has been heard of 
Guelph intrigues since 1869, yet that large sum of money remains 
at the unlimited disposal of the Government, and everybody knows 
that it was mainly used for corrupting the press. Unfortunately, the 
Landtag cannot repeal the Bill without the consent of the Government; 
and when an interpellation was addressed to it by some zealous 
member about the misuse of what is now popularly called the “ Rep- 
tile Fund,” an Under-Secretary of State appeared at the bar, read 
out section 4 of the Act, by which the Government is excused from 
rendering any account of the way in which the money is applied, 
and then making his bow retired like the three Anabaptists in 
Meyerbeer’s Prophet. At the sitting of the Reichstag of November 
30, 1875, Prince Bismarck said: “In the régime of our epoch I do 
not esteem anything higher than the most absolute publicity: 
not a corner of political life should be allowed to remain in the 
shadow, everything should be lighted up.” He has taken good 
care that no ray of that light should ever penetrate into the dark- 
ness of the Guelph fund. The strongest representations (endorsed 
even by Herr von Bennigsen, Prince Bismarck’s devoted follower) 
were made in the Hanoverian Diet, where it was averred that the 
indignation felt at this persistent appropriation of the income of the 
former royal house—an income granted by the Prussian Government 
itseli—lay at the root of the constant opposition of the Guelph 
party. But these representations also were of no avail. The truth 
was that it would have been impossible for the Chancellor to govern 
without the Guelph Fund. If all those Press-janissaries and secret 
agents who derived their pay from it had been deprived of their 
income, they would have turned against him, and their revelations 
would have been such as to have made his position untenable. 
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Let us now throw a rapid glance on some of the principal measures 
of Bismarck’s internal policy since 1866. By the constitutional con- 
flict legislation had been brought to a standstill, and after the founda- 
tion of the North-German Confederation the necessity of reforms was 
universally felt ; many of them undoubtedly were useful, but they 
were carried in a hasty way. The poor-law of June 6th, 1870, was an 
ill-digested measure, which only promoted socialism, and Bismarck’s 
factory law of June 21, 1869, which destroyed the existing trade- 
corporations, proved so defective, that it has since had to undergo 
constant amendments. At that time Minister Delbriick directed the 
internal policy of the Empire, Bismarck, as he declared later on, having 
no leisure to occupy himself with those affairs. But Delbriick 
retired when the Chancellor brought forward the plan of buying 
up all railways by the Empire ; a project which, however, broke down 
before the resistance of the federal states. Delbriick had been 
a free trader, he had signed the liberal commercial treaty with 
France on August 2, 1862, which was followed by similar conven- 
tions with Belgium, Austria, &c., and he had enjoyed the hearty 
support of the Chancellor in these measures, who even in 1875 
appealed to the Reichstag to help him to transform the German 
tariff according to English principles, basing it upon a few productive 
financial duties. The French milliards had created a general rise of 
prices and over-production, by which small capitalists lost their 
fortune in swindling enterprises. When the money of the war-indem- 
nity was spent, Bismarck discussed the necessity of new taxes for the 
permanent wants of the Empire and the Liberals unwisely refused 
the means, which were to be obtained by financial duties; being 
thus baffled he turned protectionist, and the tariff of 1879 was a com- 
promise between the landed interest, threatened by foreign compe- 
tition, and the great manufacturers; the proprietors got a duty on corn 
of 1 mk. per cwt. and heavy duties were accorded on all industrial pro- 
ducts. At that time the Chancellor declared, that not even the 
maddest agrarian would ask for a duty of 3 mks. on corn; some years 
afterwards he asked for 6 mks.; and got 5 mks. from the Reichstag 
of 1887 ; Germany thus being the country where food is most heavily 
taxed, as has been proved by the customs returns of 1889, which 
show an income of 94,132,123 mks. for corn, flour, malt, &c., upon a 
total of about 270 millions. This taxation of course tends to raise the 
wages and to damage the ability of German industry to compete 
in foreign markets, yet the landed proprietors are not satisfied and 
are clamouring for exceptionally cheap railway tariffs in order to be 
able to transport their grain. The pliable majority of 1887 voted 
other laws also in the agrarian interest. The brandy monopoly pro- 
posed in 1886 having been thrown out, a law was passed in 1888, 
according to which the tax on spirits was raised, but a distinction was 
made in favour of the existing distilleries, which for a fixed con- 
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tribution had to pay much less, thus making the great manufactories 
of the eastern provinces a present of about 30 millions a year. The 
law on the taxation of beetroot sugar of 1869 established a tax of 
90 pf. per cwt. beetroot, with an export bonus of 9 mk. 40 pf. per 
ewt. raw sugar; this corresponded to the production of 1 ewt. of sugar 
from 124 ewt. beetroot, and the government expressly declared that 
the bonus was on no account to involve an export premium ; but new 
technical inventions made it possible to draw 1 cwt. of sugar from 
94 and even 8 cwt. of beetroot, so that the government only gota 
tax of 7 m. 80 pf. instead of 10 mks. per ewt. sugar; besides, the 
factories succeeded in drawing a considerable quantity of saccharine 
matter from the molasses, which remained entirely untaxed. Yet 
the export-bonus was maintained at its original height, and the 
consequence was, that the revenue declined in 1884 by 21 million 
marks, and that in the sugar industry, allured by the large gains, 
overproduction ensued, which ruined that industry. Germany inun- 
dated the foreign markets with cheap sugar, but other countries, 
England excepted, in order to prevent this raised their sugar duties, 
and with the prevailing low prices the German refiners made small 
profits. The Government, however, for years opposed all reform of 
the tax, and when at last it was obliged to acknowledge that a 
change had become inevitable, the law of July 9, 1887, introduced 
an impost upon the home consumption of sugar of 12 m. per 100 
kilos, the premium of 2 m. 50 contained in the export-bonus remained, 
which leaves only 10 millions as the net revenue of the tax. 

In short, Bismarck’s fiscal policy was mainly in the class interest 
of the great manufacturers and the large landed proprietors, who 
alone had the benefit of the protectionist duties, and in the same 
sense he steadily resisted the Bills passed by the Reichstag for 
the protection of women’s and children’s labour and for Sunday 
rest. For the taxation of the primary wants of life, which {fell 
most heavily upon the masses, the laws on insurance of the labourers 
against sickness, accidents, invalidity, and old age were a poor com- 
pensation, and at the same time these measures were dangerous steps 
in the socialistic direction ; the insurance against accidents, although 
it created a huge bureaucratic apparatus, was comparatively harm- 
less, as in the Empire out of 1,000 insured persons only 4-14 are annu- 
ally to receive an indemnity, but that against invalidity and old age 
will make 90 per cent. of the working classes pensioners of the State. 
Still more mischievous was the Chancellor’s declaration in favour 
of the rights of labour. (Speech at the Reichstag, May 8, 1884.) “I 
acknowledge a right to labour unconditionally, and will defend it as 
long as I am standing in this place.” To acknowledge as a consequence 
the duty of the State to provide labour for those who have none, or 
pretend to have none, is indeed pure Socialism, for then the State 
must organize the labour, and that is what Socialists demand. At 
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the same time, since 1878, the Social-democrats were outlawed by 
the exceptional law enacted against them, with what success the last 
elections have shown, in which they mustered stronger than ever, the 
number of Socialist voters having risen to 1,427,298. It did not 
appear to strike the Chancellor that to acknowledge in principle the 
legitimacy of the Socialist movement, and at the same time to repress 
its outcome by force, is a most dangerous policy, as it at once makes 
martyrs of his foes and adds force to the revolutionary movement. 

Last not least we have to mention the Kulturkampf. The aim of 
this policy is only intelligible when it is remembered that with 
Prince Bismarck everything is personal. Many a time during the 
war he had suffered from the opposition of the military advisers of 
the King. He hoped to counteract that opposition by creating a 
party devoted to himself. Moritz Busch tells us that even at Ver- 
sailles he had said, ‘‘ People will be very much astonished, when I 
get back to Berlin, to see me turn into a parliamentary man.” He 
knew the narrow hatred of the German Liberals for any and every 
Church, and by raising the warcry against Rome he made them his 
blind followers. They forgot all their principles, voted the May 
Laws, suppressed articles of the Constitutions, banished priests, tried 
to reduce them by famine, and were ready to go all lengths in the 
way of persecution. But, like all esprits autoritaires accustomed to 
impose their policy by force or guile, the Chancellor had quite under- 
rated the power of resistance of the Catholic Church. The only 
result of this attack, and of the abortive attempt to foster the Old 
Catholic sect, was to weld all German Catholics into one solid mass, 
represented by what he himself acknowledged, later on, to be the im- 
pregnable citadel of the Centre party.! The Catholic Press underwent 
an extraordinary development under the persecution, while, with a 
few exceptions, the Liberal Press became purely governmental. When 
the struggle had become hopeless, and the Chancellor was obliged 
first to make concessions to the Catholics and then to cancel almost 
the whole of his ecclesiastical legislation—denying, according to his 
habit, Si fecisti nega, that he had ever intended to injure the Catholic 
Church—some of the Liberal papers did not conceal their disappoint- 
ment; but by far the greater number continued blindly to follow 
him, and, far from admitting that his ecclesiastical policy had 
plunged him in dire defeat, now praised his conciliatory spirit, which 
had succeeded in restoring religious peace. 

In the heat of the Kulturkampf he declared that the Pope endan- 
gered the salvation of his soul; in the affair of the Carolines he 
submitted to him his dispute with Spain—he, the Protestant, realis- 

(1) We have no special predilection for the Roman Church, but it is impossible not to 
recognise the signal ‘service which the German Catholics rendered to their country by 
their quiet but unflinching resistance to the May laws. If they had yielded, Germany 


would have been reduced to a state of political serfdom hardly to be found except in 
Russia. 
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ing Leo XIII.’s most cherished dream of becoming the arbiter 
between nations. The Pope conferred upon him the order of Christ, 
accompanied by a most flattering letter, but decided in favour of 
Spain, which formerly had abandoned all claims to the said islands, 
After having waged internecine war with the Catholic Church, 
the Chancellor, at Kissingen, in 1878, told Monsignor Masella that 
he was ready to make large concessions to the hierarchy, but that if 
he was to subdue the Liberals the Pope must furnish him with 
another parliamentary contingent and order the “centre-party”’ to vote 
with him. The Nuncio answered that such a course would be entirely 
opposed to the traditions of the Curia against interference in political 
matters having no connection with religion; and the negotiation 
broke down. But a more genial temperature having been established 
between the two parties by the Caroline mediation, he persuaded the 
Pope to interfere in internal German affairs, advising the centre 
party to vote for the Septennate. The Pope breaking thus with the 
above-mentioned secular traditions of the Curia obtained nothing, for 
the centre party refused to obey him, and maintained that in purely 
political matters they must retain their liberty of action, but the 
Chancellor, by inducing the Pope to interfere in the elections, intro- 
duced a most dangerous precedent. If the Government themselves 
asked the Curia to side with them in secular matters in their favour, 
how could they prevent in future the Pope pretending to intervene 
against the State? But whilst thus courting the favour of Leo XIIL., 
and inviting the Landtag to do away with the “ast remnant-rubbish 
of the May-laws,” which he had formerly called a bulwark of the 
State, the Chancellor maintained against the vote of the Reichstag 
one of the most iniquitous laws of the Kulturkampf, which em- 
powered the State to banish priests, evidently in order to keep a 
stock in trade for bartering with the centre party. 

This in a few words is an abstract of Bismarck’s internal policy, 
and it is almost impossible to gauge the amount of servility which it 
has been engendering in the German character. He made Germany 
the first power in Europe, but the manhood of the nation suffered 
from the stultifying of public opinion by a dictatorship compared 
with which the apparatus of the Second Empire was a mere child’s 
toy. What a contrast this policy offers to that of Cavour, 
who never interfered with the liberty of the subject or of the 
press, steadily pursued the same line from the beginning, never 
had to retrace his steps, and was master of all the administrative 
details, knowing as well how to draw up a financial bill as to negotiate 
a treaty of commerce. The true test of the really great statesman is 
that he is able to form a school. When Cavour died there were 
Ricasoli, Minghetti, Peruzzi, Lanza, Ratazzi, Sella, &c., ready to step 
into his shoes and to continue his work; where is Bismarck’s school ? 
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There are clever, assiduous, obedient men, but all are political nonen- 
tities, because he had pressed into his service all the rising talent or 
had crushed it. 

When, after the untimely death of Frederick III., William II. 
ascended the throne, the Chancellor believed himself to be sure of a new 
lease of absolute power. He even lately stated to the correspondent 
of the Nowa Vremya, Mr. Lwoff, that he had assured the Czar he 
was sure of the unbounded confidence of his new master, and that he 
would remain Chancellor up to his death. He was obliged, however, 
to admit that this had been an error, and the man who formerly 
had played against Parliament on the principle that in Prussia it 
was the King who governed, was dismissed by his Sovereign on 
March 20, 1890, in a rather offhand manner. 

Signs of discord soon arose, when William II. had become 
Emperor ; a series of abortive trials cast disgrace on the Govern- 
ment; the Morier affair ended in a signal defeat; in March, 1889, 
the Minister of Finance had drawn up a Bill for the reform of the 
income tax, which had been sanctioned by the Emperor; suddenly 
Prince Bismarck interfered, declaring that it was against the 
agrarian interest, and the Landtag, summoned expressly to vote that 
Bill, was dismissed re inacta. Count Waldersee, the Chief of the 
General Staff, an eminent and independent man, and standing high 
in favour, had for years been a thorn in the Chancellor’s side, who 
looked upon him as a possible rival; he had tried to overthrow him 
under Frederic III., but had not succeeded, Moltke protesting that the 
general was indispensable to the army. When Waldersee, in the sum- 
mer of 1889, accompanied the Emperor to Norway, a letter appeared 
in the Hamburger Nachrichten, to the effect that in a Memoir he had 
directed his sovereign’s attention to the threatening character of the 
Russian armaments, and had advised, in contradiction to the 
Chancellor’s policy, the forcing of war upon Russia. The Count from 
Trondhjem addressed a telegraphic denial to the paper, stating that 
he had never presented such a Memoir; but the Nachrichten regis- 
tered this declaration in a garbled form and in small type, and the 
Norddeutsche Zeitung, w hich at the same time had published an article, 
tothe effect that according to General von Clausewitz, war is only the 
continuation of a certain policy, and that therefore the Chief of the 
General Staff must needs be under the order of the Foreign 
Minister, took no notice of the Count’s protest. Even in foreign 
affairs the Chancellor began to blunder. He entered upon a quarrel 
with the Swiss Federal Council because a German police agent, 
Wohlgemuth, who had acted as spy and agent provocateur against 
German Social-Democrats in Switzerland, had been imprisoned for a 
week and then expelled. The Norddeutsche Zeitung called Switzer- 
land a « savage country,” and the Hamburger Nachrichten suggested 
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its partition among its three neighbours, Germany, France, and Italy, 
as the best means of reconciling France to the loss of Alsace. 
Lorraine and indemnifying Italy for the sacrifices imposed on her 
by the Triple Alliance. The Chancellor denounced the treaty o 

settlement concluded with Switzerland April 27, 1876, demanding 
that only those Germans should be received on Swiss soil who could 

produce a certificate of good behaviour from their own authorities, 

The Federal Council, however, firmly resisted this encroachment on 

the Swiss right of asylum, and the campaign ended in a defeat oj 

German diplomacy. 

In the winter session of the Reichstag the Government presented 

a Bill tending to make the law against Social-Democracy a permanent 

one, but even the pliant National Liberals objected to the clause 

that the police should be entitled to expel Social-Democrats from the 

large towns. They would have been ready to grant that permission 

for two years, but the Government did not accept this, and the Bill 

fell to the ground. The reason, which at that time was not generall\ 

understood, was, that there existed already a hitch between th 

policy of the Chancellor and that of the Emperor, who had arrived 

at the conviction that the law against Social Democrats was not only 
barren, but had increased their power. This difference was accen- 
tuated by the Imperial decree of February 4 in favour of the pro- 
tection of children’s and women’s labour, which the Chancellor had 
steadily resisted, and by the invitation of an international confer- 
ence for that end. Prince Bismarck resigned the Ministry of Com- 
merce, and was replaced by Herr von Berlepsch, who was to preside 
at the conference. The elections for the Reichstag were now at hand, 
a new surprise was expected for maintaining the majority obtained 
by the cry of 1887 ; but it did not come, and the result was a crushing 
defeat of the Chancellor. Perhaps even then the Emperor had 
discerned that he could not go on with Bismarck, and that it woul 
be difficult to get rid of him, if he obtained another majority for fiv: 

years. At least it seems certain that William II. already in the 
beginning of February had asked General von Caprivi whether he 
would be ready to take the Chancellor’s place. Affairs were now 
rapidly pushing to a crisis. Bismarck asked the Emperor that, in 
virtue of a Cabinet order of 1852, his colleagues should be bound to 
submit beforehand to him any proposals of political importance 
before bringing it to the cognizance of the Sovereign. The Emperor 
refused, and insisted upon that order being cancelled. The last drop 
which made the cup overflow was an interview of the Chancellor 
with Windthorst. The Emperor calling upon Bismarck the nex' 
morning, asked to hear what had passed in that conversation ; the 
Chancellor declined to give any account of it, as he could not submit 
his intercourse with deputies to any control, and added that he was 
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ready to resign if he no longer possessed his sovereign’s confidence. 
But he did not send in his resignation until the Emperor reminded 
him of his words, and when thus he was compelled to do so he never 
dreamt of the possibility of its being accepted. The step was intended 
to be a means of pressure for bringing the Emperor back under his 
sway, as he had often done under William I.; but he was mistaken 
in his new lord. The resignation was forthwith accepted. He was 
thunderstruck when he received the Emperor’s immediate accept- 
ance, and a stormy scene ensued, but his reign was at an end. The 
means by which William II., in remembrance of his past services, 
tried to gild the pill by creating him Duke of Lauenburg and 
“General Feld Oberst,” did not deceive him as to the fact that he 
had been dismissed ; he said as much in his farewell address to the 
Federal Council and in his conversations with foreign reporters at 
Friedrichsruhe, and himself called the homage he received at his 
departure from Berlin “a first-class funeral.” 

William II. is a much misjudged man. As prince he had 
been chiefly known as an eager student of military science and an 
ardent practical soldier. Count Vassili (now unmasked as a French 
spy, Mr. Mondion), in his pamphlet Za Société de Berlin, credited 
him with the ambition of emulating the feats of Frederick II., and 
at the same time represented him as a libertine, which is absolute 
slander, his domestic life being a model of purity. In politics he 
was believed to be an absolutely obedient pupil of Prince Bismarck, 
adhering besides to the divine right of kings, with a strong leaning 
to reactionary tendencies. 

This picture has been completely refuted by a two years’ reign. 
The Emperor has proved a steady guarantor of peace, by ratifying in 
person at Vienna and Rome the engagements entered upon by his 
grandfather in the Triple Alliance; at the same time he assured 
France and Russia of his peaceful tendencies, thus arresting the 
plans of a Franco-Russian alliance. A few months later he paid 
this country a visit, by which all previous misunderstandings between 
England and Germany were cleared away, and a cordiality between the 
two countries was established which found its expression in the 
Queen appointing him an Admiral of the British fleet. 

In internal politics his decrees of February 4 have shown him a 
sincere friend of the working man, and the international conference 
for the protection of women’s and children’s labour and Sunday rest, 
which the ex-Chancellor, in his conversation with Mr. Lwoff, 
was pleased to style “un coup d’épée dans l’eau,” was a genuine 
success. The dismissal of Prince Bismarck has shown that Wil- 
liam II. means to govern as well as to reign, and he has shown great 
Sagacity in the choice of the successor. No one of the ambassadors, 
who may be good diplomatists, but are political nonentities, could 
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have stepped into the shoes of the all-powerful minister, but only a 
general, a person at once imposing and conciliatory ; and General von 
Caprivi has shown that he is the right man in the right place. The 
relations of Germany with all the foreign Powers are on the most 
friendly footing ; France is perfectly sure of the Emperor’s peaceful 
intentions. The disputes which have arisen as to the sphere of 
influence of the German and the English in East Africa have been 
brought to amicable settlement through the negotiations of Sir Percy 
Anderson and Herr Krauel, and the Government have not shrunk 
from retracing their steps in the affair with Switzerland, acknovw- 
ledging its right of asylum and renewing the treaty of settlement. 

With the new Reichstag, which was pronounced the worst possible 
by the National Liberals, who had been beaten in the elections, 
the Government is getting on well. The violent scenes provoked 
by Prince Bismarck’s personal attacks upon the Opposition have 
ceased ; all the world feels relieved as if a great incubus had been 
finally lifted. General von Caprivi, showing himself at once 
firm and conciliatory, earns general praise; the Socialist law is 
tacitly abandoned ; the Bills introduced by the Government in con- 
sequence of the Berlin Conference will be amended, but will pass; 
and the Emperor himself, in his speech at Koenigsberg, has acknow- 
ledged the business-like manner in which the Opposition treats these 
important questions. In that speech he uttered the memorable 
words: “The King of Prussia stands so high above parties 
and their quarrels that he only cares for the welfare of every one 
of his subjects.” The military demands of the Government are 
undoubtedly large, but some compromise will be arrived at, and even 
the Opposition is ready to vote what is necessary for the defence of 
the country. 

The programme of reform in internal German affairs is large 
indeed, but the prospect is favourable, the Government being in 
honest and intelligent hands. The “ reptiles” are retreating into their 
lairs, and a purer air pervades the whole country. Meanwhile the 
ex-Chancellor, unable to bear his fall with becoming dignity, is 
exhaling his wrath in newspaper articles and conversations with 
reporters of decidedly anti-German journals, such as the Matin and 
the Nowa Vremja. He will thus only contribute to make his rupture 
with the Emperor irreparable and damage his reputation. As 
to his idea of confronting the Government in the legislature, we do 
not believe it. Just as Anteus derived his strength from contact 
with the earth, Bismarck was only all-powerful at the head of the 
enormous apparatus which he had built up, and by which he defied 
his sovereign as well as Parliament; in opposition he would be 
powerless. He now seems to feel this himself, for in his conversa- 
tion with Mr. Lwoff, he said, “ C’est fini, c’est bien fini.” 
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THE CHOCOLATE-MAKERS’ STRIKE. 


Tue last three weeks have witnessed afresh phase of that uprising of 
labour in the East End of which the match-girls’ strike was the 
first, and the dockers’ strike the second act. Three weeks ago, if 
the members of the Women’s Trade Union Association, which has 
worked steadily for nine months at the organization of women 
workers in the East End, were to have been asked, “ What is your 
greatest failure ?” “‘ Where have you least hope?” they must have 
answered, ‘“‘ Among the confectioners.” To-day it is precisely the 
confectioners who give us the greatest encouragement, and who have 
already done more than any women in London since the match-girls 
to help forward the whole movement for bettering the condition of 
working women. [ think that a brief account of the ten days’ 
struggle from one who saw every incident of it may be of some interest, 
and even of some instruction, to readers who have not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and knowing for themselves what sort of person the 
East End factory girl really is, and still less of understanding the 
inner or working side of a strike. 

The first seeds of the growth which seemed to break forth so sud- 
denly this summer were sown last autumn, when a member of the 
Women’s Trade Union Association was informed that the men 
working at Messrs. Allen’s were dissatisfied with their conditions, 
and that some of them were meditating a strike. The rules of the 
firm were laid before him, and appeared to him to justify complaint. 
He advised the men, however, not to strike, but to form a trade- 
union. Meetings were held, and were numerously and enthusiasti- 
cally attended. A union was formed, which included both men and 
women, and in its first few weeks it numbered about three hundred 
members. How it happened that a union, starting with such a 
membership, and having the assistance as honorary secretary of a 
lady of considerable trade-union experience, should have dwindled 
away in about six months to nothing, is a question into which it is 
needless to enter. Probably, however, the main reason was to be 
found in a lack of trade-union knowledge and spirit among those 
who joined. Early in May this languishing union met and formally 
dissolved. At that meeting a hope was expressed that another might 
shortly be formed, for women only; and the dissolution had not 
taken place a week before regrets for having let it fail, came in from 
girls in the trade. Meetings were accordingly again held by the 
Trade Union Association, and were attended as a general thing by 
about three girls. ‘These few promised to be eager disciples, but were 
hopeless about getting their comrades to join. ‘Oh yes, it would be 
the best thing.” “ Ah, but some of ’em won't ever join.” “They are 
“They are so selfish; they don’t care 
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so long as they get their money for themselves.” These are the 
sort of remarks with which the confectioners responded to our praises 
of trade-unionism. On Thursday, the 10th of July, a little mecting 
for the girls in Messrs. Allen’s factory was held. Twelve girls 
came, and their dread of being followed, watched, and subsequently 
discharged, was pitiful. They did, however, all join, and promised 
to try and bring in others. On the next evening, Friday, 11th 
July, Miss James, who has herself worked in the confectionery trade, 
but is now employed as an organizer by the Women’s Trade Union 
Association, went down to Messrs. Allen’s factory to distribute hand- 
bills explaining the objects of the Union. To her amazement she 
found the girls standing about in a crowd, though it was not yet 
seven o'clock. They surrounded her, telling her that they were 
“out,” and asking anxiously, “ What shall we do?” “ Is there any. 
body who will help us?’”’ Miss James led them to the office of 
the Women’s Trade Union Association, 128, Mile End Road, 
where I happened to be. She burried in, exclaiming: “ Allen’s 
girls are out on strike—and they are here.’”’ They were there, indeed. 
In a twinkling the room was full and over-full of girls, and the 
street outside was full of those girls who could not come in, and of 
the fringe of on-lookers which gathers so speedily in that great 
boulevard of the East End, the Mile End Road. Miss James and I 
said a word or two to the whole company, promising to go into the 
matter very carefully, and to do all that could be done for them, 
and urged upon them the duty of orderly behaviour. Six were then 
chosen to stay and tell their tale, which they did in the most direct 
and admirable way. <A girl, whom we may call X. Y., had slipped 
down on Thursday, and the others had laughed. The forewoman 
had asked who was making the disturbance. X. Y. answered, explain- 
ing, and was told that she would be fined. “Then I shan’t pay my 
hospital penny,” said X. Y. She was bidden not to be impertinent, 
and replied that she was not impertinent. There for that night the 
matter ended. Next morning she was summoned to the office, and 
was informed that she had the choice of being fined or dismissed, She 
understood that the fine, including one for a previous trivial offence, 
would be half-a-crown. She returned to her work, and the other 
girls in her department refused to go on working until she should 
be reinstated. This occurred in the morning, and no work was done 
all day. After five in the afternoon Mr. Allen himself came up and 
inquired why they were not working. One of them replied that 
they wanted an explanation of the punishment of X. Y. Their 
master told them to put on their hats and go home. They did s0, 
and the dispute thus took the shape of a lock-out. 

This tale was told with perfect simplicity and straightforward- 
ness; it was impossible not to believe in its substantial accuracy. 
Then came the other grievances, They were not allowed to leave 
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the factory in the dinner hour; they were forbidden to eat any 
food between eight and one on week days or eight and two on Satur- 
days; they were liable to vexatious fines and deductions, We told 
them that a meeting would be held at three the next afternoon, that 
meanwhile every girl was to apply in the usual way for her week’s 
payment, and that X. Y. was on no account to accept her money 
with the fine taken out of it. The next step was to telegraph to 
Mr. John Burns to come to the meeting, which was held at the 
Mile End Liberal and Radical Club in Globe Road, on Saturday. 
None but girls from Messrs. Allen’s various factories were admitted. 
Questions were put to them and answered with care and moderation. 
Then a committee was elected from among themselves and a register 
taken of the names, ages, and wages of all present, every one of 
whom, I may say, gave in her name to join the trade-union. This 
meeting was our first opportunity of seeing the girls en masse, and 
the points, which no observer could have failed to notice, were the 
high average of good looks and the prevailing pallor and langour. 
The general prettiness of all but the very roughest of working 
girls is indeed always noticeable when a number of them are 
gathered together. Comparing these with the girls of the Rope- 
makers’ Union, who work chiefly in the open air or open sheds, and 
who are conspicuous for their look of robust health, one felt that the 
need of an extra hour or so of air out of doors was indeed real. We 
found that all had received their week's money, and that no attempt 
had been made to impose the threatened fine on X. Y. The wages 
stated by the girls were confirmed by a number of their pay-sheets 
which we still have, which show that fines were in truth frequent. 
Next morning Mr. Burns and Miss James were at the factory 
considerably before eight o’clock, the hour of going in to work. 
On my own arrival somewhat later I found a business-like system of 
picketing already established, and learned that about thirty 
workers had gone to work on Saturday, most of them actuated by a 
fear that their wages would otherwise be kept back, while only 
eight were at work on the Monday morning. Perfect order pre- 
vailed. A detachment of police was on the scene, having been sum- 
moned, we were assured, by an alarming description of broken 
heads and broken windows. The factory with its pale brick wall, 
blue name-plates, and many windows (not a broken pane among 
them), stood facing us, presenting a view that was to become very 
familiar as the days went on. The work-people’s entrance was 
open; from time to time a clerk would peep out. A cart full of 
packing-cases was being unloaded at the gate. The girls stood 
about in little knots, looking for the most part pale and anxious, and 
a fringe of small boys, constantly dispersed, but, quickly re-assem- 
bling, hung on the heels of Mr. Burns, and stood round to listen 
every time he paused to speak to a policeman or a girl, 
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The first step was to secure a committee-room close at hand, 
After a good deal of fruitless inquiry, a room in Skidmore Street 
was offered to us, at considerable inconvenience to herself, by 
the wife of a member of the Dockers’ Union. Like nearly all 
the wives of the East End, she regarded Mr. Burns as a per. 
sonal benefactor, and her gratitude took the shape of eager watch- 
fulness over the needs of the whole staff, and a constant readiness 
to provide them with meals. To this care, perhaps, rather than 
to the superlative virtue of these agitators themselves, may be 
attributed the really remarkable good temper which prevailed in the 
committee-room. The personnel consisted mainly of four persons— 
Mr. Burns, Miss Simmons (secretary of the Women’s Trade Union 
Association), Miss James (secretary of the Confectioners’ Trade Union) 
and the writer of these pages. Our first business was to send 
a polite note to Mr. Allen, the head of the firm, telling him that the 
girls lately employed in his chocolate works had applied to us for advice 
and help, and asking him to allow us to call and see him. The next 
point was to obtain money for the support of the eighty or ninety 
girls who had put themselves under our guardianship. We drew 
up a brief appeal, and dispatched it to the printer. We sent off 
girls to various trade unions and clubs in search of collecting-boxes. 
A note had appeared in several of the morning papers, and sub- 
scriptions were already coming to us. The rules of the Women’s 
Trade Union Association expressly forbid the application of any 
part of its funds to the support of a strike, but we well knew that 
we could reckon upon many of the London and provincial trade 
unions to support us. We held a little debate as to our methods of 
relief. By one o’clock or sc the girls began to show signs of 
depression, although not of timidity. “‘Oh, no; Mr. Samuel will never 
give in,” they began to say ; and then a rumour ran round that Mr. 
Allen had declared he would close his factory for three months, or 
altogether. We pointed out to them that no man who spends large 
sums upon building a factory and laying in expensive machinery is 
likely to be so idiotic as to waste his outlay in a fit of ill-temper 
against his work girls—particularly when they ask him for no 
advance of wages. We also pointed out that if Mr. Allen did close 
his factory, the only result would be that the chocolate now made 
there would be made in some other factory, and that the girls to 
make it would still be wanted. But though they saw these points 
they remained a little sad. It was not that they desired to go in to 
work; on the contrary their views of the discomforts and grievances 
of their life in the factory looked to them even darker than in the 
morning. The malady was clear; they wanted a meal. We had 
already money enough for that, and we decided that there could be 
no better way of spending it and no more effectual form of relief 
than to arrange for a meal for every one of them. Mr. Burns went 
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off to negotiate with a neighbouring coffee-room proprietor, and I 
proceeded to write out a ticket for every girl on the register, 
entitling her to a fourpenny tea. When these preparations were 
finished, the girls were called together and Mr. Burns announced the 
scheme and distributed the tickets. The faces of the girls were 
enough. We had found the proper treatment. Next day, when 
funds poured in, we printed lunch tickets representing 14d., and 
tea tickets in the form of a double twopenny ticket, one of which 
entitled to tea and bread and butter, the other to any sort of food. 
These we continued from that time onward, and are convinced that 
relief in this form given daily, is more valuable and acceptable than 
the corresponding number of shillings at the week’s end. 543d. may 
seem but a scanty allowance, but 54d. goes farther in the East End 
than the West, and it is certainly a fact that the girls looked better 
in health during every day that they were out. 

Asseven o’clock drew near, a considerable crowd began to assemble, 
and the small boys who naturally revel in any disturbance were ex- 
cessively troublesome. The girls working in the other two factories 
of the firm (Canal Road and Copperfield Road) joined themselves to 
the crowd, which became more and more vociferous as the minutes 
went on and the workpeople still did not appear. We, for our parts, 
stood close to the door, doing what we could to help the police in 
keeping a clear path. At last the door was opened and the men 
employed came out. Two unpopular officials were a little hooted, 
but the main demonstration was reserved until later. One could not 
help being irresistibly reminded of a crowd at some entertainment 
whose eagerness is heightened by delay, and who receive with a 
sort of impatience the minor persons of the stage. The seven girls 
came next, and last of all the forewoman, to whom, rightly or 
wrongly, the girls and the people of the neighbourhood attribute the 
greater part of the discomfort experienced by those who worked 
under her. The crowd hooted her, though I think few of the girls 
joined in that chorus; and a rush was made to follow the little pro- 
cession as the door closed on them. For the moment there was a 
good deal of pushing, hustling, and shouting, and there seemed a 
possibility of girls getting knocked down and hurt. Nothing of the 
sort, however, took place, and there was never any likelihood of 
anything more serious. With this demonstration Monday’s pro- 
ceedings closed. We had printed our appeals, arranged our com- 
missariat and our picketing, applied to the employer for an inter- 
view, held a private meeting of the committee, at which we 
drew up a statement of demands, and two open-air meetings in a 
street-end where there was no thoroughfare. We had found out that 
the girls with whom we had to deal were an orderly, capable, and 
self-respecting little community, and we had also found out that 
there were disadvantages as well as advantages in having for leader 
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a man whose face and name are known in every East End street, 
and who is “shadowed” by a persistent concourse of persons anxious 
to miss no opportunity of hearing him speak. To walk through the 
East-end with Mr. Burns is to hear him greeted by name by at 
least half the men, women, and children whom one meets ; every 
policeman has a smile and a salute for him, and the only persons 
with whom he is unpopular are, so far as I saw, the publicans, whom 
I have heard curse him from their doorways as he passed. If he 
were indeed the violent revolutionary for whom the country readers 
of one or two newspapers still take him, he might have an army at 
his back to-morrow. Indeed, he has that army—or perhaps I should 
say that congregation—already, and he preaches to it continually 
the doctrines of cleanliness, sobriety, and organization. 

On Tuesday morning, when we arrived at eight o’clock, we found 
that the girls from the Canal Road and Copperfield Road factories 
had not gone in to work and wanted to join the strike. These 
factories were not making chocolate, and therefore were not doing 
the work of those who were “out.” It was not therefore necessary 
for our success that they should cease work, and we perceived that 
our position would be more strengthened by having them inside, 
but ready to be withdrawn at any moment, than by adding them to 
those who were out already. Apart from this, we had no desire to 
cause loss or inconvenience unnecessarily to Mr. Allen or his cus- 
tomers. Mr. Burns therefore exhorted, and indeed almost compelled, 
them to go in at the half-hour, promising that all should be culled 
out if this were found necessary. To my own mind this seems an 
even greater triumph than our final success. To bring a group of 
dissatisfied workers away from their work is easy enough ; to induce 
them, against their wishes, to return to it and go on quietly while 
others fight the battle, is a real moral victory. 

Into the Emmott Street factory no woman went that day, except 
the forewoman; and three girls, who were coming to apply 
for work, turned back when the pickets told them the state of 
things. The pickets had no bad time of it, for the neigh- 
bours, who strongly sympathised, brought out seats for 
them, and illustrated papers were provided. They sat at case 
reading in the sunshine, and the police, whose attitude was of the 
friendliest, strolled up and down or stood talking with them. It is 
my own impression that the police at any rate felt some regret 
when this state of things came to anend. From that day every- 
thing was smooth and organized. But let no one suppose that 
smoothness or organization can be secured without hard work. 
This strike has meant sixteen to eighteen hours’ work daily for the 
“agitators” who have been managing it. Every day there were 
boxes to open, to screw up, to label, and to distribute to the col- 
lectors ; every day there were some £7 worth of copper to be 
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counted and packed in rolls of 5s., and only those who have counted 
East-end coppers gathered on a wet day know the unpleasantness of 
that task. All day long subscriptions kept coming, receipts had to 
be sent, all money got or spent had to be entered, there were sub- 
scription lists to be made out and sent to newspapers, and visitors 
and reporters had to be received and dealt with civilly, however 
inconvenient their appearance at the particular moment. Never 
shall I forget the stupefaction with which the French visitors brought 
by M. de Blowitz contemplated the entries in our ledger. The bag 
of working men’s pennies, too heavy to be lifted, amazed them 
greatly, but the West-end subscriptions amazed them even more. 
A letter lay waiting for Mr. Burns with the House of Commons 
imprint on the envelope; he came in and opened it, showing it 
them. ‘Ah, d’un Deputé!” exclaimed these gentlemen. “ Rien 
dedans,” said one nodding sagely. But there was something in 
it; it was a donation of £5. Then they went outside and saw the 
policemen greet Mr. Burns and heard them ask how things were 
going. I believe they thought England a strange Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan land of topsy-turveydom. 

It was on this day that one of the girls, speaking of her longing 
to come out once in the day—in the dinner hour—said, “ Mr. 
Burns, I tell you, it seems as if seven o’clock would never come.” 
It was on this day, too, that three or four of the girls, mainly 
among the elder and quieter ones, were conspicuously hoarse. They 
had not lost their voices by shouting, but by indulging in the natural 
amount of talk and laughter unchecked by fears of a fine. On all 
these days money flowed in fast. Mr. Burns collected over £50 in 
an hour at the County Council. The subscription list shows that 
the working man, the very wealthy man, and the political and 
social reformer were with the girls, but that the ordinary middle- 
class person steadily refrained from giving. Two girls who went 
up with boxes to the Strand and Holborn were roughly spoken to— 
told that they ought to go back to work on any terms their masters 
chose ; and one elderly, well-dressed man went so far as to tell them 
that he would not give them so much as a crust of bread. At 
Woolwich, at the Docks, and in the Kast-end generally, the collec- 
tions were high. Only in one instance were they subjected to 
annoyance. A couple of loafers, man and woman, followed them 
about, tried to pick a quarrel, cut the strings of the boxes, and 
attacked them. The girls, of whom one was a tall, strong, and 
remarkably well-mannered and dignified young woman, held firm 
to the boxes and brought them home. The man who took part in 
this is known by name, and, if he is wise, will avoid the neighbour- 
hood of the men working in Woolwich Arsenal for some time to 
come. Some of the letters received were very touching. Almost 
the first was from an apprentice lad, who wrote, “I with pleasure 
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send you on their behalf the sum of one shilling in stamps, hoping 
it will be accepted, although it is small; but being an apprentice | 
can’t send any more, but what I have sent I have sent with a good 
will, and I sincerely hope it will be accepted, as it is sent, with 
pleasure.” Another was from some girls in a West-end workroom :— 

‘4Dear Madaum—I beg to enclose the sum of six shillings, which 
we have collected in our small workroom on behalf of the factory 
girls now on strike. We send our sympathy to the girls, and hope 
their condition will be better in future.” 

Some funny addresses have appeared—one newspaper was ad- 
dressed simply to “ Mr. John Burns, near Allen’s Chocolate Works.” 
Other letters were addressed to Messrs. Burns and Black, a style 
and title which made us feel as if we were indeed running a factory 
on our own account, as some sprightly journalists taunted us with 
trying todo. From the anonymous letters of abuse which generally 
stream in upon the executive of a strike we were nearly free. One 
person, however (who uses an office envelope marked D. I. b. & D.), 
returned our circular with a note to it, declaring that by bringing 
the girls out in the dinner hour, we wanted to make them take up 
immoral ways of life. We must suppose that the writer judges his 
neighbour by himself, and attributes to these girls his own moral 
standard. The ignorance of such an observation is on a level with 
its offensiveness. Girls who desire to lead immoral lives do not 
trouble themselves to work all day in a factory; and even if they 
did, they are already free to do as they please after seven o'clock. 
The fact, however, is, that the ranks of immorality are very little 
recruited from the East-end factory workers—far less than from 
domestic servants or shop girls. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Burns received an answer from Mr. Allen, 
politely declining any mediation, and saying that he would rather 
deal with his workpeople direct. On this, a deputation of girls was 
elected, and a letter sent in, asking Mr. Allen to see them, The 
following demands were resolved on. That the girl whom I have 
called X. Y. should be reinstated. That the girls should be allowed 
to go out or stay in as they pleased in the dinner hour. That an 
interval should be allowed for lunch. That all fines should be 
abolished. That if a girl absented herself for a day, she should not 
be sent home again for the next day or two or three days, afterwards. 
That no girl should be punished or dismissed for joining a trade 
union, or for taking part “in the present movement.” A demand 
was also made for the removal of the forewoman, but. that was 
regarded rather as a form of warning and protest than as a measure 
to be insisted on. On Thursday came two letters from Mr. Allen— 
one to the girls appointing a time to see them, one to Mr. Burns 
asking for an unofficial interview. Mr. Burns went over in the after- 
noon, and spent three hours in conversation of a perfectly amicable 
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character with Mr. Allen. Perhaps it would not be strictly in order 
to report what occurred at this interview, since Mr. Allen so defi- 
nitely bargained for its being “unofficial.” It is enough to say that 
from that time forward Mr. Burns, Miss Simmons, Miss James, and 
myself felt no serious doubts about the termination of the dispute 
at an early date. The deputation went in next morning, and 
after that there were two more meetings between Mr. Allen and his 
workpeople, including on one occasion sundry men—who do not seem 
to have been chosen by their comrades to represent them, and who 
expressed a desire for the retention of late fines which is entirely 
repudiated by many of their mates—one meeting between Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Burns, and two meetings between Mr. Allen, 
Mr. Burns, and myself. The points over which difficulties 
arose were the going out to dinner, which was finally granted 
in a form which suited the girls, and the imposition of fines. 
The girls may go out, if they wish to do so, either at 1 o’clock, or 
at 1.30, returning in either case at 2. A girl who lives near can 
thus go home for the whole hour; while a girl who lives at a dis- 
tance can eat her dinner in the dining-room of the factory, and then 
go out for the rest of her time. As to the fines, Mr. Allen con- 
sented readily to abolish all except those for coming late, and these 
he largely reduced. It is our belief that the whole system of “late”’ 
fines is a mistaken one, and actually encourages unpunctuality by 
making a man or woman reflect, “I pay for being late, and so | 
have a right to be, if I choose.” It is better that a few chronic 
offenders should be discharged in the course of the year than that 
this little vexatious—and ineffectual—tax should be levied on all. 
The final compromise was accepted on the following grounds. Mr. 
Allen assured us that all fines went towards the yearly pay- 
ment to an insurance society, which would compensate all his 
workers in case of accident. ‘The girls are not very likely to 
need this compensation, but the men are more or less liable to 
accidental injury; hence the desire of some of them that the 
girls should continue to be fined in order to provide the insurance 
fund. We maintain that the retention of fines on any such ground 
as this—unless, indeed, the girls desired the retention, which they 
emphatically do not—is unjustifiable. As, however, Mr. Allen has 
already made his arrangements with the insurance company for the 
current year, the girls were willing that the “late” fines, in their 
reduced form, should continue until December 31st. Mr. Allen has 
promised that he will then make other insurance arrangements, with 
the consent of his employés, and will abolish the fines altogether. 
He does, however, make this promise conditional upon the attend- 
ance of the girls not showing a marked falling-off between this and 
December. On that point we feel no doubt. The girls themselves 
fully realise the importance of acting loyally towards their employer, 
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and showing that he rather gains than loses by giving them better 
conditions. The letter containing these conditions was finally signed 
by Mr. Allen, Mr. Burns, and myself on Wednesday, 22nd July, 
and we parted from Mr. Allen on the friendliest terms, with an 
invitation from him to come and visit the factory when we choose, 
and to come and see the girls at work. From Mr. Allen we went 
straight to Messrs. Callard and Bowser, at whose butter-scotch works 
some of the girls had come out on strike, and had appealed to us 
These gentlemen also received us in the most amicable manner 
They had already granted an advance of wages, and they had never 
imposed fines. The other changes, 7.¢., leave to come out in the 
dinner hour, and an interval for lunch, they granted readily, and 
expressed, not only to us, but to the girls themselves at a meeting 
the same evening, their perfect willingness that the girls should 
join the union, which they are doing. 

To sum up these hasty and, I fear, somewhat disconnected notes, 
I should like to say a word or two of warning. Here are two cases 
in which the girls have virtually got all they want by striking. Mr. 
Burns, Miss Simmons, Miss James, and myself have taken up their 
cause and carried it through for them; but we have known that the 
way chosen, not by us, but by them, was not the best way. We 
would rather have seen a strong union which could make applica- 
tion to the employer in the first instance through the properly elected 
representatives of the girls themselves. If the union had been 
strong there need probably have been no leaving off work at Messrs. 
Allen’s, and certainly no strike at Messrs. Callard’s. Let no light- 
hearted enthusiasts deceive themselves with the idea that because 
these strikes have succeeded it is always easy to succeed, or thut 
because on this occasion—chiefly through their confidence in Mr. 
Burns—workmen, peers, members of Parliament and County Coun- 
cillors have subscribed between £200 and £300 in less than a fort- 
night, therefore the public may always be trusted to find support for 
any number of girls. Least of all, let them suppose that a strike can be 
varried out successfully without a staff of at least two or three really 
business-like persons who are willing—and able—to work night 
and day if need be. Mr. Burns, alone, could not have carried this 
strike (a comparatively small one) to a completely successful issue ; 
and that for the simple reason that even Mr. Burns, who comes 
nearer than most people to that feat, cannot actually be in three 
places at the same time. I doubt whether any two people could 
have carried it out with perfect success; and I am certain that 
our victory is due not only to the admirable behaviour of the girls; 
the knowledge, tact, and energy of Mr. Burns; but also to the 
cheerful presence and the untiring industry of Miss Simmons and 
Miss James. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LONDON STAGE. 
10 the kditor of the Forryiautty Review. 

Smr.—In April last a paper with the above heading appeared in 7he 
Fortnightly Review from the pen of the present writer. In this article the 
decadence of the modern English drama was ascribed to various causes, 
some obvious, some less apparent, and some more or less complicated. 
Among the more obvious causes was mentioned the actor-manager system, 
now and for a time past prevalent in England, a system whereby an actor 
of greater or less eminence has the autocratic direction of theatres with 
results which, while human nature is what it is, cannot fail to be contrary 
toright art. Another cause of drama deterioriation was found in the 
excessively long runs of popular pieces. Another, in that divorce between 
the drama and the higher literature of England which, to the common 
knowledge of all observers of our literature, has taken place in the 
present age. 

There was nothing absolutely new in all this, except that recognised 
facts and obvious deductions therefrom were perhaps for the first time 
gathered together in the same article. That the London stage is in a 
bad way in so far that certain lower forms of drama prevail over higher 
ones is a commonplace of intelligent English criticism; that long runs 
are detrimental to good playing and good plays is also not to be denied ; 
and that the great English writers of the present century have not written 
for the English stage, as the great writers of France write for the French 
stage, is a proposition that one would think too obvious even for discus- 
sion. I'urthermore, that the actor-manager system often—perhaps mostly— 
isan autocratic system galling to players and contrary to the best interests 
of our drama, is a proposition accepted in every green-room and wherever 
and whenever one intelligent playgoer confers with another. 

The writer of an article dispassionately setting forth these plain facts 
and ventilating the grievances of player and playgoer, and who was 
resolved to import no personal matter and to avoid all specific personal 
allusion, might expect to excite little controversy and certainly to arouse 
no personal hostility; but he knew better than to be sanguine on 
this latter point. His apprehensions were more than realised. 

When a strong place is threatened its defenders, if they are brave 
men, sally forth. The actor-manager system is a very strong place, 
entrenched by custom, by tradition, and by self-interest; and its garrison, 
as the event has proved, are brave men. Perhaps on the whole more 
brave, some of them, than discreet. They have issued from their fortress 
and rushed into the mé/‘e without stopping to consider how far they were 
equipped for the fight. Mr. Henry Irving, his able and zealous coad- 
jutor Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and Mr. Charles Wyndham 
have all come to the rescue of their particular institution, either in the 
pages of Zhe Fortnightly or of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Irving has 
shown himself to be dignified but short of breath, and, if I may speak 
in the language of metaphor, has forgotten his helmet; in other words, 
he lays his most vulnerable point bare by professing that he is an 
actor-manager for the benefit of the public and not for his own. Mr. 
Stoker is not to be accused of shortness of breath; Mr. Tree has armed 
himself with a blunderbuss and shoots, as I have already shown, too 
wildly to hit anyone or anything; and Mr. Wyndham has caught up 
no arm but a bludgeon, which of all weapons is perhaps the least effective 
in modern controversy. No one else of name has said a good word for 
the actor-manager system, while an eminent playwright, in the person of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, has in Zhe Fortnightly confirmed my chief objec- 
tions to the system. 

With one exception, the higher representatives of the London press 
have stood by the present writer, and the actor-managers have had, so 
far as I am aware, no supporters but some of those ephemeral journals 
which flutter for a few short months from obscurity, to extinction and 
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greatly depend, while they do so, for their precarious existence upon the 
advertisements of the actor-managed theatres. Non ragionam di lor. 

I have felt throughout this controversy that it would be an impertinence 
on my part to quote names in order to sustain my charges, and a dis- 
loyalty in me to support my own opinions with the authority of persons 
who have spoken to me in obvious confidence. It is on this forbearance 
of mine that the only one journal of any note and standing—the excep. 
tion referred to above—relies for its disagreement with my views. My 
sole and sufficient answer must be that every eminent player of both 
sexes to whom I have spoken—and I have spoken to many—is with me, 
and many distinguished dramatic critics have expressed their agree- 
ment with me in the main. I would quote them here at large but for 
not wishing to infringe my resolution to avoid personality. 

Two of their number, however, stand foremost among stage critics of 
to-day, and in many of their utterances employ no anonymity. Mr. 
Clement Scott and Mr. William Archer may be taken to represent two 
separate schools of thought in dramatic matters, and it will be useful to 
cite the deliberate and well-considered judgments of both these gentle- 
men. ‘So far,” says Mr. Clement Scott, ‘“‘as I can see, Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd’s arguments have remained practically unanswered, save by 
the very people against whom his remarks were directed.” And again, 
‘‘ We all know, who have ever studied the question, that in the main Mr 
Crawfurd is perfectly right.” 

Mr. William Archer, a young critic who has risen into eminence by the 
soundness, honesty, and daring of his critical judgments, is no less hostile 
to the actor-manager system, and is eager for reform. 

Had I space here at my command, I would gladly deal at length with 
two points raised, one by Mr. Jones, in the course of this controversy, 
and the other by Mr. Tree, but both are literary questions, and touch the 
matter in hand on its fringes only. Mr. Jones’s contention is the more 
interesting and important, for he raises once more that poor theatrical 
ghost, he worships that ancient ‘‘Idolon Theatri,”’ that fallacy of the 
playhouse, which has it that literature is one thing and play-writing 
another—and this in the country of Shakespeare, Congreve, and Sheri- 
dan! I will endeavour to unshrine this ‘‘ Idol” on a future occasion. 
It is a wide subject, to which I shall willingly return. Mr. Tree’s con- 
tention, on the other hand, is not worthy of serious confutation. He 
will have it that because Shelley’s Cenc?, a bad farce of Charles Lamb, 
and Coleridge’s Remorse, with some other samples of the ‘Theatre 
Impossible”’ have been actually acted in actual theatres, I must be 
wrong in saying that literature and the stage are divorced in Great 
Britain. This is really not serious argument on the part of that admirable 
actor and estimable gentleman. 

The question for actors and for the play-going public is, Has the con- 
troversy brought things nearer to any reform of the stage? Perhaps 
not much nearer, yet things have been advanced some way. I am not 
empowered as yet to make any confidences to the public, but I may 
venture to go so far as to say that the ground has been prepared for the 
establishment of one such great company-governed theatre as in my first 
article I briefly indicated. When things have gone still further, I hope 
to be in a position to communicate the fact to the public, in all its bearings, 
in the pages of this Review. Another reform which has followed closely in 
the wake of the controversy, even if it has not been its direct outcome, as 
seems most probable, is the undertaking by Mr. Beerbohm Tree to break 
the long run of plays on every Monday through the season—a very bold 
and radical reform indeed, and one in direct violation of the traditions of 
the profession. If Mr. Tree perseveres in this unusual course, and finds 
imitators, a very sore grievance of the public and of actors will be 
removed, and Mr. Tree’s name will go down to posterity as one of the 
greatest reformers of the London stage. OswaLp ORAWFURD. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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